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I 


N the evening of 13 May 1921 André Gide spent an hour with 

Marcel Proust, apparently for the first time in several years. For 
the past four days Proust had sent a car and chauffeur to fetch Gide 
every evening. Finally on the night when the latter could come, the in- 
valid who had not been up in some time, had dressed to go out. The 
meeting took place in the little salon at 44, rue Hamelin, with its hideous 
Barbedienne bronze on the mantel and the Jacques Blanche portrait of 
the foppish young Marcel on the next wall. To one the atmosphere 
seemed stifling, but the other, having just left a still warmer room, was 
shivering. 

Sodome et Gomorrhe was just beginning to appear with its stirring 
initial appeal for understanding of the plight of homosexuals: “‘Race sur 
qui pése une malédiction et qui doit vivre dans le mensonge et le parjure, 
puisqu’elle sait tenu pour punissable et honteux, pour inavouable, son 
désir, ce qui fait pour toute créature la plus grande douceur de vivre. . .”! 
André Gide had accordingly brought Proust a precious copy of his 
privately and anonymously printed Corydon, four Socratic dialogues in 
defense of homosexuality, and the conversation quite naturally turned 
on this subject. Gide mentioned the daring memoirs he was writing 
under the title of Si /e grain ne meurt ... and, as he recorded the next 
day in his Journal: 


“Vous pouvez tout raconter, s’écrie-t-il; mais 4 condition de ne jamais dire: 
Je.” Ce qui ne fait pas mon affaire. 

Loin de nier ou de cacher son uranisme, il l’expose, et je pourrais presque dire: 
s’en targue. Il dit n’avoir jamais aimé les femmes que spirituellement et n’avoir 


' SG, 1, 267. All references to A la recherche du temps perdu are to the standard French 
edition (Paris: Gallimard, Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 1923-27) in 16 vols. 
The usual abbreviations are used. It should be remembered that SG, ris printed in the same 
volume as G, I. 
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jamais connu |’amour qu’avec des hommes. Sa conversation, sans cesse traversée 
d’incidentes, court sans suite. II me dit la conviction ot il est que Baudelaire était 
uraniste: “La maniére dont il parle de Lesbos, et déja le besoin d’en parler, suf- 
firaient seuls 4 m’en convaincre. ... ’” 


When this page finally appeared, after André Gide had so many times 
ignored Proust’s and Oscar Wilde’s advice to avoid the first person 
singular, it constituted for some a shocking revelation and for others a 
confirmation of their suspicions. Meanwhile Proust had died in Novem- 
ber 1922 carrying his carefully hidden secret with him. But the unpub- 
lished volumes of A la recherche du temps perdu had continued to come 
out, like delicately timed explosives, to destroy the world in which their 
author had lived. And while the narrator-hero remained almost the only 
example of innocence in the world of the Guermantes become ever more 
synonymous with Sodom and Gomortha, perspicacious reader after 
perspicacious reader had gradually sensed the true Proust under the 
barely fictitious ““Marcel’’ of the novel. As early as 1921 in the preface 
to his Dates Jacques-Emile Blanche had noted: 


Il me semble parfois, et dans vos plus belles pages, que vous empruntiez a un 
sexe les traits d’un autre; qu’en certaines de vos effigies, il y ait substitution 
partielle du “genre,” si bien qu’on pourrait dire i/ au lieu d’elle, et faire passer 
du masculin au féminin les épithétes qui qualifient un nom, une personne, dans 
ses gestes et son mantien. Or ceci, qui serait peut-étre génant dans certains livres, 
devient chez vous une subtilité de plus, vous préte un accent de vérité plus fort, 
plus large et de généralisation, malgré la minutie de l’analyse, dans la contre- 
expérience que vous faites sur vous-méme. [pp. xv—xvi] 


Upon the appearance of La Prisonniére three years later, a certain George 
Barbier dared to write in a fashion magazine, La Gazette du Bon Ton 
(April 1924, pp. 326-327): 


Tout d’abord Albertine ne parait pas fort vraisemblable; cette jeune fille qui 
cohabite avec le principal personnage et se laisse volontiers ravir des faveurs 
superficielles en échange de gentils présents, est sans doute excessive. Mais ces 
anomalies s’expliquent merveilleusement, quand l’on s’apergoit qu’Albertine 
est un jeune homme, un petit ami pauvre et peu scrupuleux, dont |’auteur a 
changé le sexe par caprice, 4 moins qu’il ne fit géné pour conjuguer cette églogue 
a la premiére personne. 

Il appartenait 4 Proust de jeter un jour nouveau sur ces plaisirs capricieux et 
qui ne sauraient vivre, sans le fouet de la jalousie; quand l’un des adversaires, 
plus vigilant qu’Argus, veut empécher |’autre d’aller chercher ailleurs satisfaction 
compléte et sans doute normale. 


2 Bibliothéque de la Pléiade (Paris: Gallimard, 1939), p. 692. 
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Commenting on Blanche’s preface in a letter dated 16 January 1921 
(Correspondance générale, 11, 171-172), Proust characteristically says: 
“Je n’insiste pas, par excés de fatigue, sur mille traits qui seront dé- 
naturés (comme le i/ qu’on pourrait lire elle, etc.).”” Yet apparently few 
paid attention to such insidious suggestions, though Georges Gabory in 
his Essai sur Marcel Proust (p. 71, n. 2) quotes Barbier, adding: 


C’est possible, cependant cette “révélation” me parait incompléte et hAtive, 
sans doute une “vie intime’’ de Proust serait précieuse 4 bien des égards, mais 
pourrait-on la publier déja? Ce que nous dit M. Barbier explique-t-il comme il 
le croit les “‘anomalies” de l’ceuvre de Proust? En supposant que ce qu’il dit 
soit absolument exact, il se peut que Proust n’y ait nullement pensé et qu’il ait 
construit son personnage d’Albertine sans en changer le sexe. Un tel change- 
ment répondrait, je le sais bien, 4 ce besoin de fuite et de détours secrets qu’il 
eut toujours, mais il m’apparaitrait plus vraisemblable dans la “splendide jeune 
fille’ qui monta dans le tortillard 4 Saint-Pierre-des-Ifs. 


In 1929 Marie-Anne Cochet’s L’Ame proustienne, published at Brussels, 
interpreted the entire work as expiation of a sense of guilt in the author 
resulting from a secretly vicious life. Several years later Henri Massis 
in Le Drame de Marcel Proust gave wider dissemination to the same views. 
In 1931 Edmund Wilson in Axel’s Castle suggested the biographical sig- 
nificance of the story “La Confession d’une jeune fille,” originally 
published in 1896. In 1937, when Gide’s journal-entry should have 
been known to all though it seems never to be invoked, Robert Vigneron 
buried in the Revue d’histoire de la philosophie® (to which many a critic 
soon beat a path through the wilderness) a detailed and fascinating 
account of Proust’s relations with Alfred Agostinelli, his “ingenious 
chauffeur” turned secretary, who died in an aviation accident in May 
1914 under the evocative pseudonym of “Marcel Swann.” It seemed 
at last that a real “key” to the character of Albertine had been found. A 
year later in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise (L, 863-864) that bold gossip, 
Maurice Sachs, while identifying the original of Jupien, implied that 
Proust’s life had greatly resembled that of the Baron de Charlus. Finally, 
in The Two Worlds of Marcel Proust (1948) Harold March spoke out 
clearly about the novelist’s homosexuality and favored the view that 
he had transposed the sex of Albertine.‘ 


* Nouvelle série, fasc. 17 (15 janvier 1937), pp. 67-115. To be sure, an undocumented 
English version of this study was more accessible to many in Partisan Review (New York), 
Nov.-Dec., 1941. 

4 (Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1948), p. 117. Yet everyone is not convinced, for as re- 
cently as 1949 Harry Levin could write in his Introduction to Letters of Marcel Proust (New 
York: Random House), p. xxiii: “Proust has explicitly paid his tribute to Agostinelli, and 
there are moving pages on which Albertine is associated with the imagery of automobiles 
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But, although Harold March quotes Gide’s Journal for 14 May 1921, 
he unfortunately makes no reference to another entry of a few days later 
which would have confirmed his feeling about the transformation of the 
sexes. Proust had returned Corydon by his chauffeur, whom Gide had 
accompanied back to rue Hamelin. This time, the invalid was in bed, 
wrapped in multiple sweaters. The following day Gide noted: 


Nous n’avons, ce soir encore, guére parlé que d’uranisme; il dit se reprocher 
cette “indécision” qui l’a fait, pour nourrir la partie hétéroxesuelle de son livre, 
transposer “‘a l’ombre des jeunes filles” tout ce que ses souvenirs homosexuels 
lui proposaient de gracieux, de tendre et de charmant, de sorte qu’il ne lui reste 
plus pour Sodome que du grotesque et de l’abject. Mais il se montre trés affecté 
lorsque je lui dis qu’il semble avoir voulu stigmatiser |’uranisme; il proteste; et je 
comprends enfin que tout ce que nous trouvons ignoble, objet de rire ou de dégoiit 
ne lui parait pas, 4 lui, si repoussant. 

Lorsque je lui demande s’il nous présentera jamais cet Eros sous des espéces 
jeunes et belles, il me répond que, d’abord, ce qui l’attire n’est presque jamais la 
beauté et qu’il estime qu’elle n’a que peu 4 voir avec le désir—et que, pour ce qui 
est de la jeunesse, c’était ce qu’il pouvait le plus aisément transposer (ce qui se 
prétait le mieux a une transposition). [Op. cit., p. 694] 


This capital document is almost as important as the other statement 
from the same source since it corroborates our suspicions as to Proust’s 
substitution of sexes in his work ‘‘grAace aux arts de transposition” (/F, 
m1, 176). In two youthful compositions, before he had quite mastered 
those arts, he had experimented rather awkwardly. He had had the good 
sense to exclude from Les Plaisirs et les jours in 1896 his ‘Avant la nuit” 
published in the Revue Blanche for December 1893, in which a Lesbian 
attempts suicide out of remorse.’ But he had included in that first volume 
“‘La Confession d’une jeune fille,” of which the heroine, greatly resembling 
the young Proust, suffers from her weakness of will in yielding to the 
caresses of young men. She too attempts suicide after her mother has 
died of a stroke upon discovering her in the arms of Jacques. Despite 
the subtlety of the psychological portrait, the author himself must have 
been aware of the disproportion, in his story, between the crime and 
its punishment. 

Marcel Proust had conclusively proved here, as in other pages of Les 
Plaisirs et les jours, that he could readily put himself in the place of a 





and airplanes. To transpose her sex, however, raises more difficulties than it explains. 
Proust’s letters give ample evidence of his extreme susceptibility to feminine charm—and, 
what is more, of the continued interest that many charming women took in him. The par- 
ticular relationship that he analyzes, which is triangular, opposes the claims of homosexual 
and heterosexual love.” 

5 Les Plaisirs et les jours does contain, however, at least one reference to female homosex- 
uality, which seems like a foreshadowing of the réle of Charlus. See ed. Gallimard (1924), 
pp. 62-63. 
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young girl or woman. But as the years passed and he projected his 
voluminous A la recherche du temps perdu, it must have seemed to him 
impossible, in spite of his many feminine characteristics so apparent in 
his letters, to maintain that particular deceit at great length. He had 
reason to fear, in such a case, “‘la reconnaissance du sexe par lui-méme, 
malgré les duperies du sexe. . . . ’”® 

The same result could be achieved, however, by simply changing the 
sex of the beloved. Proust was sufficiently familiar with the prudence of 
inverts, “‘obligés de cacher leur vie, de détourner leurs regards d’ou ils 
voudraient se fixer, de les fixer sur ce dont ils voudraient se détourner, 
de changer le genre de bien des adjectifs dans leur vocabulaire”’ (SG, 1, 
269), and he himself had not hesitated to write to a friend as late as 
1908: ‘‘Moi je n’aime guére (en ce moment je n’aime rien comme vous 
pouvez penser) que les jeunes filles comme si la vie n’était déja pas assez 
compliquée comme cela.’”? 

This, then, was what he was to do. By creating a near-replica of him- 
self as center and narrator of the action and endowing him with hetero- 
sexual characteristics, Proust had simply to transpose his own recol- 
lections ‘‘A l’ombre des jeunes filles.”” That narrator (who is simply called 
“Marcel” throughout the novel) himself strikes the reader as somewhat 
ambiguous. Yet any attempt to indicate the traits by which Marcel 
belies his purely heterosexual nature—such as excessive sensitivity, 
effeminacy, passivity, pathological jealousy, and unhealthy interest in 
Sodom and Gomorrha—might be disputed with living examples. It is 
more convincing to demonstrate how equivocal are the objects of his 
erotic interest. 

The very given names of Gilberte, Albertine, Andrée—readily femi- 
nized forms of masculine names—have doubtless struck all readers. It is 
characteristic that when the young Marcel first sees Gilberte, on the 
other side of her father’s hawthorne hedge “‘du cété de chez Swann,” 
he notes nothing but the color of her hair (“d’un blond roux’’), her 
black eyes (which he later remembered as blue), her freckles, and ‘“‘un 
geste indécent” which she made in his direction (S, 1, 203-205). Though 
he. saw the spade she held in her hand, he says nothing of her costume. 
On later occasions she is described in detail but only in relation to her 
face and hair (JF, 1, 189-190) and occasionally her clothing is men- 
tioned when she plays ball or prisoner’s base with Marcel in the Champs- 
Elysées. Even in the scene of his mock-struggle with her “‘derriére le 
massif de lauriers” when he felt “‘si attiré par son corps,” our visualiza- 
tion of Gilberte must begin and end with her “‘toque plate qui descendait 


6 SG, 1, 273. 
7 A un ami [Georges de Lauris] (Paris: Amiot Dumont, 1948), p. 139. 
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assez bas sur ses yeux,” the ‘“‘nattes de ses cheveux,”’ and her cherry-red 
cheeks (JF, 1, 92-93). When she reappears as Mlle de Forcheville in 
Albertine disparue, Gilberte is no longer an object of Marcel’s desire. 
By the time Marcel encounters the “petite bande de jeunes filles’’ at 
Balbec, he is more precisely aware of his desires. He is attracted by ‘un 
certain mélange de grace, de souplesse et d’élégance physique” in them 
(JF, m1, 38) and, without singling out any one, he admires ‘‘de beaux 
corps aux belles jambes, aux belles hanches, aux visages sains et reposés, 
avec un air d’agilité et de ruse” (JF, m1, 39). As they move slowly down 
the beach forcing all others to get out of their way like a machine ad- 
vancing inexorably, nonetheless, 
... elles ne pouvaient voir un obstacle sans s’amuser 4 le franchir en prenant 
leur élan a pieds joints, parce qu’elles étaient toutes remplies, exubérantes, de 
cette jeunesse qu’on a si grand besoin de dépenser méme quand on est triste ou 
souffrant, obéissant plus aux nécessités de ]’4ge qu’a |’humeur de la journée, on 
ne laisse jamais passer une occasion de saut ou de glissade sans s’y livrer conscien- 
cieusement, interrompant, semant, sa marche lente—comme Chopin la phrase la 
plus mélancolique—de gracieux détours ot le caprice se méle a la virtuosité. [/F, 
11, 39] 


After one of them had jumped thus from the band-stand over the head 
of an old banker settled in a bench-chair, “‘‘C’ pauvre vieux, ‘m’fait d’la 
peine, il a l’air 4 moitié crevé,’ dit l’une de ces filles d’une voix rogom- 
meuse et avec un accent 4 demi-ironique” (JF, 111, 40). 

Whether he encounters one of them alone pushing a bicycle or all of 

them together, they are never chaperoned or accompanied. It is small 
wonder that from their constant talk of sports and their slang he should 
place them as mistresses of pugilists or ‘‘coureurs cyclistes.”” But upon 
meeting them he learns that they come from “une petite bourgeoisie fort 
riche, du monde de l’industrie et des affaires” (JF, 111, 110). Soon he be- 
comes their inseparable companion despite the differences in age, sex, 
interests, and associations. Thus he is able to participate in their games 
and on rainy days to help them play tricks on the dancing-master at the 
Casino: 
Nous subissions généralement quelques admonestations du tenancier ou des em- 
ployés usurpant un pouvoir directorial parce que mes amies . . . ne pouvaient pas 
aller au vestibule, a la salle des fétes, sans prendre leur élan, sauter par dessus 
toutes les chaises, revenir sur une glissade en gardant leur équilibre par un gra- 
cieux mouvement des bras, en chantant, mélant tous les arts, dans cette premiére 
jeunesse. ... [JF, m1, 176-177] 


Of all these girls Andrée seems the most sensitive and mature because 
she gives up a game of golf or refuses a waltz to remain talking with 
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him, because if he were tired she would give up the Casino and come to 
his hotel instead (JF, 111, 177). Such unaccompanied visits seem less 
unusual to us when we know that all the girls were in the habit of com- 
ing to see Marcel, singly, at his hotel.* 

Having decided ‘‘a n’aimer que de trés jeunes filles, celles chez qui la 
chair comme une pate précieuse travaille encore” (JF, 111, 193), Marcel’s 
erotic interest eventually fixes upon Albertine Simonet, for whom his 
love becomes but ‘“‘une forme passagére de [sa] dévotion a la jeunesse” 
(AD, 11, 141). Albertine does more than call upon Marcel; having spent 
the summer in her aunt’s villa at some distance from the Balbec station, 
she comes to spend her last night in the Grand Hétel in order to catch 
the early morning train for Paris. 


“Qui, me dit-elle, je passe cette nuit-la 4 votre hétel et méme comme je suis un 
peu enrhumée, je me coucherai avant le diner. Vous pourrez venir assister 4 mon 
diner 4 cété de mon lit et aprés nous jouerons 4 ce cue vous voudrez. J’aurais 
été contente que vous veniez 4 la gare demain matin, mais j’ai peur que cela ne 
paraisse drdle, je ne dis pas 4 Andrée, qui est intelligente, mais aux autres qui y 
seront; ca ferait des histoires si on le répétait 4 ma tante; mais nous pourrions 
passer cette soirée ensemble. Cela, ma tante n’en saura rien. Je vais dire au revoir 
a Andrée. Alors 4 tout 4l’heure. Venez t6t pour que nous ayons de bonnes heures a 
nous,” ajouta-t-elle en souriant. [/F, 11, 227-228] 


It is not altogether surprising that Marcel misunderstands her invita- 
tion, thinking that “‘ce n’était pas pour rien faire qu’une jeune fille fait 
venir un jeune homme en cachette, en s’arrangeant pour que sa tante 
ne le sache pas” (JF, 111, 231). Everyone knows how Albertine on that 
occasion, when Marcel tries to kiss her, resists and rings the call-bell, 
but everyone may not have noticed how the landscape makes up for her 
deficiencies. Indeed, finding her in bed, Marcel sees her “‘cou nu,” her 
“joues trop roses,” “‘une de ses longues tresses noires bouclées que pour 
me plaire elle avait défaites entiérement,” . . . and, through the window, 
“les seins bombés des premiéres falaises de Maineville.® 


8“. . les ordres que je donnais 4 l’hétel de ne m’éveiller pour aucune visite, sauf si 
c’était d’une ou I’autre [sic] de ces jeunes filles, ces battements de coeur en les attendant 
(quelle que fat celle qui dat venir)... ” (JF, 111, 206). 

* JF, 11, 230. To be sure, in at least two other passages she does have distinctly female 
attributes. One mentions “les deux petits seins hauts remontés” (P, 1, 106) and goes on to 
contrast the male and female forms to the advantage of the latter. The other evokes after 
her death an image of Albertine “rapide et penchée sur la roue mythologique de sa bicy- 
clette, sanglée les jours de pluie sous la tunique guerriére de caoutchouc qui faisait bomber 
ses seins, la téte enturbannée et coiffée de serpents” (A D, 1, 116), which might well have its 
source in an impression of Agostinelli consigned to “En mémoire des églises assassinées”’: 
“... mon mécanicien avait revétu une vaste mante de caoutchouc et coiffé une sorte de 
capuche qui, enserrant la plénitude de son jeune visage imberbe, le faisait ressembler, tandis 
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Regardless of that experience, Albertine was very soon at Marcel’s 
beck and call. He even speaks of “‘les soirs ot je la laissais venir pour 
recommencer nos caresses” (SG, 11 (1), 140). 

One evening, she comes to see him, despite her evident desire not to 
traverse the whole town, after midnight when he had returned from an 
evening spent chez la Princesses de Guermantes (SG, 1 (1), 151-152). 
Years later, the Duchesse de Guermantes recalls how her husband “‘riait 
de tout son coeur en pensant qu’on vous faisait des visites 4 cette heure- 
la.’ This was in Paris. On his return to Balbec, where Albertine is 
again staying with her aunt Mme Bontemps, he occasionally sends 
Francoise out to get her, as he would send for a barber or a masseuse 
(SG, 11 (1), 211, 220-222). She even notes down for him the dates when 
she plans to visit ‘“‘des amies” and their addresses so that he can send 
for her any evening he may need her (SG, 11 (1), 223). On one such oc- 
casion he sends the “‘lift’’ to fetch her from a distance on his motorcycle 
and the boy returns with the word that she will be there before one a.m. 
(SG, 1 (1), 230). Finally, one evening as Marcel is returning with Al- 
bertine from La Raspeliére after having told his mother that he is not 
going to marry Albertine, he begs her, just as she is getting out at her 
station, to come and spend the night at Balbec. She accepts in spite of 





que nous nous enfoncions de plus en plus vite dans la nuit, 4 quelque pélerin ou plutét 4 
quelque nonne de la vitesse. . . . Mais la plupart du temps il tenait seulement dans sa main 
sa roue—sa roue de direction (qu’on appelle volant)—assez semblable aux croix de consé- 
cration que tiennent les apétres adossés aux colonnes du chceur dans la Sainte-Chapelle de 
Paris, 4 la croix de Saint-Benoit, et en général a toute stylisation de la roue dans |’art du 
moyen Age.” Pastiches et mélanges (Paris: Gallimard, 1921), p. 96. 

10 TR, 11, 210. Indeed, Proust’s letters to Louisa de Mornand and to Marie Nordlinger 
indicate that he received such friends in the evening even before his mother’s death in 1905. 
To the former, an actress at the Vaudeville who has been described as “the mistress of 
one of Proust’s close friends” —Letters of Marcel Proust, transl. and ed. by Mina Curtiss 
(New York: Random House, 1949), p. 101—he wrote: “venez a minuit un quart” and then 
complained later that, after he had persuaded his mother to go to bed, ‘ma méchante petite 
Louisa, que j’aime de tout mon coeur, ne tenant aucun compte de la voiture et de la concierge 
que je lui avais envoyée [sic] en grande hate au Vaudeville, m’a plaqué. Je n’en meurs pas 
moins d’envie de l’embrasser sur les deux joues, et méme sur sa belle nuque si elle le per- 
met’’—Corres pondance générale (Paris: Plon, 1935), v, 173-174. To the latter he explained: 
“L’idée que vous trouvez votre visite ‘inconvenante’ en l’absence de maman me parait 
ravissante et m’a beaucoup fait rire. Si c’était encore vous le jeune homme et moi la jeune 
fille. Et cependant, j’ai bien été 4 Auteuil seul chez vous”—Lettres d une amie (Manchester: 
Editions du Calame, 1942), p. 75. Louisa de Mornand, more sophisticated, doubtless rec- 
ognized (as Proust here reveals that he did) that the conventions did not apply to him. In 
any case, such ostensibly unconventional behavior must have made the later creation of 
Albertine seem possible to Proust without violating verisimilitude. In this sense, Louisa de 
Mornand and Marie Nordlinger may be said to have contributed something to the char- 
acter of Albertine. 
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her aunt who is expecting her, and Marcel installs her in a room on 
another floor of the Grand Hétel. Later, he sends the night-watchman 
to ask Albertine if he may come to her room and receives the reply that 
she would prefer to come to his. Soon she enters “en robe de chambre”’ 
and spends the rest of the night in his room. While his mother sleeps in 
the next room, Marcel begs Albertine to come to Paris with him on the 
morrow and stay in his house under pretext that they are ‘“‘un peu 
fiancés.”” She would like to drop in at the villa, explain things to her 
aunt, and pick up her mail, but Marcel easily persuades her to send the 
accommodating “lift” on this errand. In the early morning he explains 
to his mother that he has changed his mind and wants to marry Albertine 
(SG, m (3), 217-237). 

Accordingly Albertine comes to stay with Marcel in Paris as his 
willing captive. From his mother there comes a letter of mild protest: 


Elle trouvait bizarre, choquant, qu’une jeune fille habitat seule avec moi. Le 
premier jour, au moment de quitter Balbec, quand elle m’avait vu si malheureux 
et s’était inquiétée de me laisser seul, peut-étre ma mére avait-elle été heureuse en 
apprenant qu’Albertine partait avec nous. . . . Mais, a ce projet, si au début ma 
mére n’avait pas été hostile (parlant gentiment 4 mon amie comme une maman 
dont le fils vient d’étre gravement blessé, et qui est reconnaissante a la jeune 
maitresse qui le soigne avec dévouement), elle l’était devenue depuis qu’il s’était 
trop complétement réalisé et que le séjour de la jeune fille se prolongeait chez 
nous, et chez nous en |’absence de mes parents. Cette hostilité, je ne peux pour- 
tant pas dire que ma mére me la manifestat jamais. . . . Mais, de décision, elle 
n’arrivait pas 4 en prendre de peur de “m’influencer” dans un mauvais sens et 
de gAter ce qu’elle croyait mon bonheur. Elle ne pouvait méme pas se résoudre a 
m’empécher de garder provisoirement Albertine a la maison. Elle ne voulait pas 
se montrer plus sévére que Mme Bontemps que cela regardait avant tout et qui 
ne trouvait pas cela inconvenant, ce qui surprenait beaucoup ma mére. [P, I, 
14-16] 


In any case, Marcel’s mother does nothing; and it is Albertine, by her 
sudden departure, who puts an end to the “captivity.” It is worth noting 
that, despite the hours she spends in Marcel’s room and frequently 
naked (e.g., TR, 1, 175), there is but one passage in this section in which 
she possesses an incontrovertibly female body (P, 1, 106). On the other 
hand, in the famous passage in which Marcel watches her sleeping she 
might belong to either sex (P, 1, 92-99). 

Numerous pages testify to Marcel’s susceptibility to a pretty face 
seen in passing, to 
. . . quelqu’une de ces créatures,—fleurs de la belle journée, mais qui ne sont pas 
comme les fleurs des champs, car chacune recéle quelque chose qui n’est pas dans 
une autre et qui empéchera que nous puissions contenter avec ses pareilles le 
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désir qu’elle a fait naitre en nous—quelque fille de ferme poussant sa vache ou 3 
demi-couchée sur une charrette, quelque fille de boutiquier en promenade, quel- 
que élégante demoiselle assise sur le strapontin d’un landau, en face de ses pa- 
rents. [JF, 11, 153] 


If it is a bit difficult to visualize a farm-girl lying on a wagon, it is even 
more so to imagine ‘“‘une splendide jeune fille” getting into a railway 
carriage occupied by older people, sometime before 1914, and proceeding 
at once to light a cigarette (SG, 1 (2), 127-128). Among such rapid 
visions, the little “laitigre avec ses manches blanches” never fails to 
arouse his interest; at least four of them appear in the novel." In the 
last instance she is brought into his bedroom by Francoise, herself 
“drapée de cette majesté qui annoblit les entremetteuses dans les ta- 
bleaux de vieux maitres,’”’ in answer to Marcel’s request that she send 
him, “s’il en venait quelqu’une, telle ou telle de ces petites qui venaient 
sans cesse chercher et rapporter le linge, le pain, ou les carafes de lait, et 
par lesquelles souvent elle faisait faire des commissions.” As a com- 
mentary on such scenes it is a help to recall the classification of homo- 
sexuals at the beginning of Sodome et Gomorrhe, where Proust says of the 
timid type: “Il exige de recevoir lui-méme le matin dans sa cuisine la 
créme fraiche des mains du gargon laitier. ... 

An even more obvious example of transposition occurs in a surprising 
little scene at Carqueville: 


Comme je quittais l’église, je vis devant le vieux pont des filles du village qui 
sans doute parce que c’était dimanche se tenaient attifées, interpellant les gar- 
cons qui passaient. Moins bien vétue que les autres, mais semblant les dominer 
par quelque ascendant—car elle répondait a peine a ce qu’elles lui disaient—-l’air 
plus grave et plus volontaire, il y en avait une grande qui assise 4 demi sur le re- 
bord du pont, laissant pendre ses jambes, avait devant elle un petit pot plein de 
poissons qu’elle venait probablement de pécher. Elle avait un teint bruni, des 
yeux doux, mais un regard dédaigneux de ce qui l’entourait, un petit nez d’une 
forme fine et charmante. Mes regards se posaient sur sa peau, et mes lévres 4a la 
rigueur pouvaient croire qu’elles avaient suivi mes regards. Mais ce n’est pas 
seulement son corps que j’aurais voulu atteindre, c’était aussi la personne, qui 
vivait en lui et avec laquelle il n’est qu’une sorte d’attouchement, qui est d’at- 
tirer son attention, qu’une sorte de pénétration, y éveiller une idée. 

... Je n’avais qu’un instant; et déja je sentais que les filles commengaient 4 
rire de me voir ainsi arrété. J’avais cing francs dans ma poche. Je les en sortis, et 
avant d’expliquer a la belle fille la commission dont je la chargeais, pour avoir 
plus de chance qu’elle m’écoutat, je tins un instant la piéce devant ses yeux: 

—Puisque vous avez l’air d’étre du pays, dis-je a la pécheuse, est-ce que vous 


1 JF, 1, 77-79; G, 1, 53 and 55; P, 1, 192-201. 
12 SG, 1, 276. The last of these “laitiéres,” by the way, upon hearing how long Marcel’s 
errand would be, says: “Il y a un beau match tantét, je ne voudrais pas le manquer.” 
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auriez la bonté de faire une petite course pour moi? I! faudrait aller devant un 
patissier qui est parait-il sur une place, mais je ne sais pas ou c’est, et ol une 
voiture m’attend. Attendez!... pour ne pas confondre, vous demanderez si 
c’est Ja voiture de la marquise de Villeparisis. Du reste, vous verrez bien, elle a 
deux chevaux. 

C’était cela que je voulais qu’elle sit pour prendre une grande idée de moi. 
Mais quand j’eus prononcé les mots de “‘marquise”’ et “deux chevaux,” soudain, 
j’éprouvai un grand apaisement. Je sentis que la pécheuse se souviendrait de moi 
et se dissiper avec mon effroi de ne pouvoir la retrouver, une partie de mon désir de 
la retrouver. [JF, 11, 159-161] 


This is like a negative image, the reverse of what the eye registered: 
girls seated on a parapet with legs dangling, and calling out to the boys 
promenading by; a girl plainly dressed and fishing on Sunday within 
view of the church; a young man choosing a girl to run an errand while 
there are boys about. . . . In this case doubt as to the conscious dupery 
would seem impossible. 

Even if Marcel Proust had not admitted the transposition of sexes to 
which he had recourse and André Gide had not preserved that confession, 
we could still find a thinly veiled warning to this effect in a page of Le 
Temps retrouvé, that last volume in which the author takes up his 
multitudinous strands and ties intricate knots: 


De ma vie passée, je compris encore que les moindres épisodes avaient concouru a 
me donner la lecon d’idéalisme dont j’allais profiter aujourd’hui. Mes rencontres 
avec M. de Charlus par exemple, ne m’avaient-elles pas permis, méme avant que 
sa germanophilie me donnat la méme lecon, et mieux encore que mon amour 
pour Mme de Guermantes, ou pour Albertine, que l’amour de Saint-Loup pour 
Rachel, de me convaincre combien la matiére est indifférente, et que tout peut y 
étre mis par la pensée, vérité que le phénoméne si mal compris, si inutilement 
blamé, de l’inversion sexuelle grandit plus encore que celui déja si instructif de 
l'amour; celui-ci nous montre la beauté fuyant la femme que nous n’aimons plus 
et venant résider dans le visage que les autres trouveraient le plus laid, qui 4 nous- 
méme aurait pu, pourra un jour nous déplaire; mais il est encore plus frappant de 
la voir obtenant tous les hommages d’un grand seigneur qui délaisse aussitét une 
belle princesse, émigrer sous la casquette d’un contréleur d’omnibus. Mon éton- 
nement a chaque fois que j’avais revu aux Champs-Elysées, dans la rue, sur la 
plage, le visage de Gilberte, de Mme de Guermantes, d’Albertine, ne prouvait-il 
pas combien un souvenir ne se prolonge que dans une direction divergente de 
l’impression avec laquelle il a coincidé d’abord et de laquelle il s’éloigne de plus 
en plus. L’écrivain ne doit pas s’offenser que l’inverti donne 4 ses héroines un 
visage masculin. Cette particularité un peu aberrante permet seule a |’inverti de 
donner ensuite 4 ce qu’il lit toute sa généralité. Si M. de Charlus n’avait pas 
donné 4 |’“‘infidéle”’ sur qui Musset pleure dans la Nuit d’Octobre ou dans le 
Souvenir, le visage de Morel, il n’aurait ni pleuré, ni compris, puisque c’était par 
cette seule voie, étroite et détournée, qu’il avait accés aux vérités de |’amour. 
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L’écrivain ne dit que par une habitude prise dans le langage insincére des pré- 
faces et des dédicaces, ‘‘mon lecteur.” En réalité, chaque lecteur est quand il lit, 
le propre lecteur de soi-méme. L’ouvrage de |’écrivain n’est qu’une espéce d’in- 
strument optique qu’il offre au lecteur afin de lui permettre de discerner ce que, 
sans ce livre, il n’eat peut-étre pas vu en soi-méme. [7 R, 11, 69-70] 


II 


Whether Proust transposed the sex of certain characters in order to 
achieve greater generality, or (as he said to Gide) in order to give sub- 
stance to the heterosexual part of his work, or out of respect for the con- 
ventions which he was elsewhere to violate, or because of all these con- 
siderations together, matters little. It is more important that his sleight 
of hand is as successful as it is—thanks both to his avoidance of too 
great detail and to the power of the reader’s imagination. 

But why, having achieved that illusion, did he attribute homosexual 
impulses to so many of the “jeunes filles’ he had created precisely for 
the purpose of avoiding over-insistence on the homosexual? Was this 
simply because, as he himself says: “chaque vice comme chaque profes- 
sion exige et développe un savoir spécial qu’on n’est pas faché d’étaler” 
(JF, 11, 197)? He was well aware also of the danger of such an attraction: 


. . . les gens 4 qui on peut reprocher certaines choses aiment volontiers 4 montrer 
qu’ils ne craignent nullement de parler d’elles. Preuve d’innocence 4 leurs yeux. 
Mais ils ont perdu |’échelle, ne se rendant pas compte du degré a partir duquel 
une certaine plaisanterie deviendra trop spéciale, trop choquante, sera plutét 
une preuve de corruption que de naiveté. [G, 1, 264] 


Since his perspicacity recognized the temptation, Proust would not have 
been likely to risk invalidating his whole transportation of sexes, which 
must have cost some effort, merely for the pleasure of displaying his 
special knowledge. 

Yet it is equally impossible to accept the view of Harold March, who 
states: 


With a homosexual the situation is reversed; he is more or less indifferent to 
heterosexual behavior in the loved one, and is jealous only of homosexuality. Yet 
in Proust’s novel the ostensibly heterosexual narrator is jealous only of homo- 
sexuality, and wishes that Albertine had instead been unfaithful with Saint-Loup. 
One is tempted to believe that in writing the story of Albertine Proust transposed 
the sex of the original, thereby destroying the chief cause for the jealousy which 
he illogically retained. 


At this point Professor March’s otherwise sensitive interpretation suffers 
from too sweeping a generalization about “‘the homosexual”’—a tendency 


13 The Two Worlds of Marcel Proust, p. 117. 
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we all have, but against which the opening pages of Sodome et Gomorrhe 
should put us on guard. Is it probable thz* such a cautious long-range 
composer as Proust would have illogically retained an element that con- 
tradicted the purpose of his rather elaborate misrepresentation? In his 
initial discussion of types of homosexuals, to which one must constantly 
return, Proust distinguishes between the complete invert and the bi- 
sexual individual. He points out there that the man who has no interest 
in women inspires jealousy in his male lover orly by associations with 
other men, whereas the bisexuals “inspirent souvent de la jalousie par 
leurs amours avec des femmes.” 

Hence the type of jealousy depends on the taste of the beloved. The first 

jealousy Marcel experiences in regard to Albertine is occasioned by 
Saint-Loup and again by a waiter at Rivebelle. But the more suspicious 
he becomes of her relations with women, the more his attention centers 
on a new form of jealousy. And, despite March’s statement, he weighs 
the two forms, giving a plausible reason for the greater torment of the 
second jealousy: 
Cette autre jalousie provoquée par Saint-Loup, par un jeune homme quelconque, 
n’était rien. J’aurais pu dans ce cas craindre tout au plus un rival sur lequel j’eusse 
essayé de l’emporter. Mais ici le rival n’était pas semblable 4 moi, ses armes étai- 
ent différentes, je ne pouvais pas lutter sur le méme terrain, donner a Albertine 
les mémes plaisirs, ni méme les concevoir exactement. Dans bien des moments de 
notre vie nous troquerions tout ]’avenir contre un pouvoir en soi-méme insignifi- 
ant. [SG, 1(3), 222}'5 


It must be concluded, then, that in endowing Albertine with Lesbian 
impulses Proust was acting quite intentionally and logically. In other 
words, if Albertine had been named Albert and Marcel had been homo- 
sexual, Marcel would have suffered intensely from Albert’s relations with 
women. In order for the ¢ravesti, or transposition of sexes, to be consistent, 
Albertine had to be bisexual. Through her and the other “jeunes filles” 
Proust did “nourrir la partie hétérosexuelle de son livre’’—but the 
“partie homosexuelle”’ lost little by the change. It is perhaps not inap- 


4 §G, 1, 273-274. Proust has expressed this self-evident truth in such a complicated form 
that one must decipher the meaning. However, C. K. Scott Moncrieff’s reading of the 
passage in his translation clearly esi »lishes its sense. 

6 To be sure, some time later, after Albertine’s death, a much calmer Marcel is able to 
say: “Moi-méme, a l’aide de mon amour des femmes et quoique elles ne dussent pas avoir 
été pour Albertine la méme chose, je pouvais un peu imaginer ce qu’elle €prouvait. Et certes 
c’était déja un commencement de souffrance que de me la représenter désirant comme j’- 
avais si souvent désiré, me mentant comme je lui avais si souvent menti, préoccupée par 
telle ou telle jeune fille, faisant des frais pour elle, comme moi pour Mlle de Stermaria, pour 
tant d’autres ou pour les paysannes que je rencontrais dans la campagne” (AD, 1, 162; cf. 
AD, 1, 206). 
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propriate to apply to Proust on this occasion one of his own protound 
aphorisms: 

A la mauvaise habitude de parler de soi et de ses défauts il faut ajouter, comme 
faisant bloc avec elle, cette autre de dénoncer chez les autres des défauts précisé- 
ment analogues 4 ceux qu’on a. Or c’est toujours de ces défauts-la qu’on parle, 
comme si c’était une maniére de parler de soi, détournée, et qui joint au plaisir de 
s’absoudre celui d’avouer. [JF, 1, 197]** 


But this necessary corollary of the transposition of Albert or Alfred or 
Jean (peu importe) into Albertine quite naturally obliged Proust to depict 
Gomorrha in terms of the Sodom he knew. Here one would have to open 
a new chapter in the examination of Proust’s method were it not that 
fortunately Colette, whose word bears weight, has clearly stated the 
case: 


Depuis que Proust a éclairé Sodome, nous nous sentons respectueux de ce qu’il 
a écrit. Nous n’oserions plus, aprés lui, toucher 4 ces étres pourchassés, soigneux 
de brouiller leur trace et de propager 4 chaque pas par leur nuage individuel, 
comme fait la sepia [sic]. 

Mais—fut-il abusé, fut-il ignorant ?—quand il assemble une Gomorrhe d’in- 
sondables et vicieuses jeunes filles, dénonce une entente, une collectivité, une 
frénésie de mauvais anges, nous ne sommes plus que divertis, complaisants et un 
peu mous, ayant perdu le réconfort de la foudroyante vérité qui nous guidait a 
travers Sodome. C’est, n’en déplaise a l’imagination ou 4a |’erreur de Marcel! 
Proust, qu’il n’y a pas de Gomorrhe. Puberté, colléges, solitude, prisons, aberra- 
tions, snobisme. . . . Maigres pépiniéres, insuffisantes 4 engendrer et avitailler un 
vice nombreux, bien assis, et sa solidarité indispensable. Intacte, énorme, éter- 
nelle, Sodome contemple de haut sa chétive contrefagon.!” 


Ii 


It is quite possible that Marcel Proust knew his transposition would 
not, could not, be wholly successful.'* May he not have intended to en- 


16 As André Gide said in his Journal (pp. 847-848) : “Chercher a faire entendre de quel- 
ques-uns ce qu’on a intérét 4 cacher a tous. Pour moi, j’ai toujours préféré la franchise. 
Mais Wilde prit le parti de faire du mensonge une ceuvre d’art. Rien n’est plus précieux, 
plus tentant, plus flatteur, que de voir dans ]’ceuvre d’art un mensonge et, réciproquement 
de considérer le mensonge comme une ceuvre d’art. C’est 14 ce qui lui faisait dire: ‘N’em- 
ployez jamais je.’ Le je est du visage méme et I’art de Wilde tenait du masque, tenait au 
masque. Mais jamais il n’a voulu dire par 14: soyez ‘objectif.’ Toujours il s’arrangeait de 
maniére 4 ce que le lecteur averti pit soulever le masque et entrevoir, sous le masque, le 
vrai visage (que Wilde avait de si bonnes raisons de cacher). Cette hypocrisie artiste lui a 
été comme imposée par le sentiment, qu’il avait trés vif, des convenances; et par celui de la 
protection personnelle. De méme, du reste, pour Proust, ce grand maftre en dissimulation.” 

11 Ces Plaisirs (Paris: Livre moderne illustré, 1934), pp. 121-122. 

18 It was, to be sure, sufficiently plausible to deceive medical men; for in his thesis ac- 
cepted at Bordeaux by a Jury which included Professor P. Mauriac, the brother of the 
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able the attentive and sympathetic reader to raise the mask and see the 
face beneath? There is ample proof that all his life he was susceptible to 
a certain sexual ambiguity and recognized that “cette erreur sur le sexe 
est une source de fantaisiste poésie” (SG, 1, 273). As early as May 1892 
Le Banquet published a portrait of Hippolyta in which, after describing 
the birdlike profile of that beauty who is later to reappear in Oriane de 
Guermantes, Proust adds: “‘Je n’ai jamias pu rencontrer ses fils ou ses 
neveux, qui tous ont comme alle le nez busqué, les lévres minces, les 
yeux percants, la peau trop fine, sans étre troublé en reconnaissant sa 
race sans doute issue d’une déesse et d’un oiseau.””'* Again in a letter to 
Mlle Louisa de Mornand, probably written in 1915: 


J’admire infiniment ce que vous faites pour la famille de votre pauvre frére. Et 
imaginez-vous (il me semble du reste que je l’avais dit 4 L . . . ) que sur une pho- 
tographie que j’avais vue de lui, j’avais eu une grande curiosité de le connaitre, 
j’ai toujours été curieux de ce que pouvait donner la transposition d’un visage 
ami, ou aimé, du sexe masculin dans le féminin et vice-versa. C’est ainsi qu’il y a 
trois ans, je désirais beaucoup voir le petit B ... , frére d’une femme qui quand 
elle avait 15 ans a été le grand amour de ma jeunesse et pour qui j’ai voulu me 
tuer. Il y avait bien des années de cela. Malgré cela j’étais curieux de voir son 
jeune frére. Hélas, il est mort presque au début de la guerre. Je pourrais vous citer 
bien d’autres cas si vraiment mes yeux ne m’abandonnaient, entre autres d’un 
Monsieur de F . . . (que je n’ai du reste jamais vu) et qui est le fils d’une femme 





novelist, Dr. Louis Nicolas wrote: “Dans A la recherche du temps perdu, \’idée dominante 
est, comme on le sait, l"homosexualité. . . . Certains en ont conclu que si Proust s’étendait 
si longuement sur ce chapitre particulier, c’est qu’en lui la pensée d’homosexualité était 4 
état de sentiment refoulé et que, par conséquent, lui méme n’était qu’un homosexuel. 
Trouvant dans |’ceuvre d’art un moyen de satisfaire sa passion, il a transposé en ses écrits 
cette idée obsédante. 

“Ce n’est point notre point de vue, loin dela. Nous dirons qu’il n’y a point de transfert, 
que Marcel aimant une jeune fille... . se voit séparé d’elle justement par une passion 
gomorrhéenne; jaloux a l’extréme, cette idée du vice qui accable son amante !’obséde 4 un 
tel point qu’il s’y intéresse, se renseigne, voit l’importance qu’il a dans la société, dans les 
rapports des hommes et des femmes entre eux. I] ]’étudie alors, ce vice, mais parce qu’il est 
la cause de sa souffrance. 

“Qu’on nous comprenne bien; pour nous, loin de déduire a l’homosexualité de |’auteur de 
Du cété de chez Swann, nous dirons qu’il hait méme cette ‘erreur singuliére,’ que la haissant, 
afin de la mieux guérir chez son Albertine, il apprend les ruses, les moyens, les préoccupa- 
tions constantes de ces malheureux qui en sont atteints. I] aime, et ainsi arrive 4 excuser 
Albertine, ce qui fait que, inconsciemment, il est plein de pardon pour M. de Charlus, Morel 
et Saint-Loup.” Marcel Proust et la femme. Essai de critique médico-psychologique, Thése 
pour le doctorat en médecine (Bordeaux: Y. Cadoret, 1931), pp. 178-179. The early date of 
Dr. Nicolas’s study does not excuse his blindness to the special reasons for Proust’s inter- 
est in homosexuality. Such an error, made by a medical-psychologist in 1931, is quite as 
serious as that by a specialist in modern European literature made in 1949; cf. note 4 supra. 

19 Les Plaisirs et les jours (Paris: Gallimard, 1924), pp. 74-75. 
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avec qui je jouais aux Champs-Elysées, bien qu’elle fat sensiblement plus Agée 
que moi.” 


We know that Saint-Loup resembles his mother and that Mlle Vinteuil 
resembles her father both physically and morally.” And, since Proust 
loves to generalize, we are specifically told that “‘. . . certaines femmes 
se projettent en quelque sorte elles-mémes en un autre étre avec la 
plus grande exactitude, la seule erreur est dans le sexe” (TR, 11, 203), 
But the best example of the pleasure Proust takes in such equivocal 
resemblances is found in the case of Mme de Surgis and her sons: 


Elle et moi nous croisAmes deux jeunes gens dont la grande et dissemblable beauté 
tirait d’une méme femme son origine. C’étaient les deux fils de Mme de Surgis, 
la nouvelle maitresse du duc de Guermantes. Ils resplendissaient des perfections 
de leur mére, mais chacun d’une autre. En ]’un avait passé, ondoyante en un 
corps viril, la royale prestance de Mme de Surgis et la méme paleur ardente, rous- 
sAtre et sacrée affluait aux joues marmoréennes de la mére et de ce fils; mais son 
frére avait recu le front grec, le nez parfait, le cou de statue, les yeux infinis; ainsi 
faite de présents divers que la déesse avait partagés, leur double beauté offrait le 
plaisir abstrait de penser que la cause de cette beauté était en dehors d’eux; on 
eit dit que les principaux attributs de leur mére s’étaient incarnés en deux corps 
différents; que l’un des jeunes gens était la stature de sa mére et son teint, |’autre 
son regard comme les étres divins qui n’étaient que la force et la beauté de Jupiter 
ou de Minerve. [SG, (1), 79-80] 


M. de Charlus also takes a special interest in so harmonious a sharing of 
the mother’s beauty: 

Car si chacun se plaisait 4 admirer dans les fils le port de reine et les yeux de 
Mme de Surgis, le baron pouvait éprouver un plaisir inverse mais aussi vif 4 
retrouver ces charmes réunis en un faisceau chez leur mére, comme en un portrait 
qui n’inspire pas lui-méme de désirs, mais nourrit de l’admiration esthétique qu’ il 
inspire, ceux qu’il réveille. [SG, m(1), 92] 


Here we approach ever closer to the substitution of sexes, the /ravestis- 
sement, already noted throughout A Ja recherche du temps perdu. Finally, 
in one instance, where the resemblance cannot be attributed to blood, 
we find such a substitution actually taking place in the opposite direc- 
tion: 

Mais je me rappelle tout de méme qu’un jour 4 Donciéres comme j’allais diner 
chez les Verdurin et comme [Robert de Saint-Loup] venait de regarder d’une 
facon un peu prolongée Morel, il m’avait dit: “C’est curieux ce petit, il a des 
choses de Rachel. Cela ne te frappe pas? Je trouve qu’ils ont des choses identiques. 
En tous cas cela ne peut pas m’intéresser.” Et tout de méme ses yeux étaient en- 


20 Lettres et vers d@ Mesdames Laure Hayman et Louisa de Mornand (Paris: Georges An- 
drieux, 1928), pp. 98-99. 
% TR, 1, 15, and S, 1, 236. 
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suite restés longtemps perdus 4 |’horizon, comme quand on pense, avant de se 

remettre a une partie de cartes ou de partir diner en ville, 4 un de ces lointains 

voyages qu’on ne fera jamais, mais dont on éprouve un instant la nostalgie. [4A D, 

m1, 195] 

And five pages later Proust asks: 

La ressemblance entre Charlie et Rachel—invisible pour moi—avait-elle été la 

planche qui avait permis 4 Robert de passer des goiits de son pére a ceux de son ' 
oncle, afin d’accomplir l’évolution physiologique qui méme chez ce dernier s’était 

produite assez tard? 


Such cases of inter-sexual resemblance, of substitution even, suggest 
the metaphor. And, as Armand Dandieu, Emeric Fiser, and others have 
demonstrated, Proust’s entire art, his whole world, are based upon a 
metaphor.” To Saint-Loup Charlie Morel becomes a metaphor for Rachel 
by an operation of correspondances not unlike that of the Symbolists, just 
as Albertine, Andrée, Gilberte, and even the shadowy Léa are meta- 
phorical to the point of suppressing and replacing the original reality. 
Furthermore, in this substitution of the second term for the first there 
is an undeniably alluring, if disquieting, ambiguity, that must have 
pleased Proust. 

At this point it should be recalled that it was the painter Elstir who 
introduced Marcel to Albertine (JF, 111, 149). Now, nowhere does Proust 
expose at greater length or more affectionately his peculiar theory of the 
symbolic metaphor than in relation to the art of Elstir. Upon Marcel’s 
first visit to the painter’s studio, he examines a series of marines done 
at Balbec: 


Mais j’y pouvais discerner que le charme de chacune consistait en une sorte de 
métamorphose des choses représentées, analogue a celle qu’en poésie on nomme 
métaphore. . . . Une de ces métaphores les plus fréquentes dans les marines qu’il 
avait prés de lui en ce moment était justement celle qui, comparant la terre a la 
mer, supprimait entre elles toute démarcation. [JF, 111, 98-99] 


Later, when Marcel has become more familiar with this new vision of 
the world, he accepts and defends it: 


Dés lors n’est-il pas logique non par artifice de symbolisme, mais par retour sin- 
cére a la racine méme de |’impression, de représenter une chose par cette autre 
que dans |’éclair d’une illusion premiére nous avons prise pour elle? Les surfaces 
et les volumes sont en réalité indépendants des noms d’objets que notre mémoire 
leur impose quand nous les avons reconnus. Elstir tachait d’arracher a ce qu’il 
venait de sentir ce qu’il savait, son effort avait souvent été de dissoudre cet agré- 
gat de raisonnements que nous appelons vision. [G, 1, 101] 


2 Cf. Dandieu, Marcel Proust, sa révélation psychologique (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1930), 
and Fiser, L’Esthétique de Marcel Proust (Paris: Alexis Redier, 1933). 
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Thus Proust’s éguivoque as to the sex’of his ‘‘jeunes filles” parallels his 
whole esthetic. Had he not, by comparing woman to man, suppressed 
any demarcation between them; represented one thing by another; and 
separated the emotion from the material object that had caused it? It is 
not without significance that during the first visit to the painter’s studio, 
and before actually meeting Albertine and her friends whom he had ad- 
mired on the beach, Marcel discovers a portrait of a young actress ‘“‘en 
demi-travesti” entitled Miss Sacripant: 


Mais surtout on sentait qu’Elstir, insoucieux de ce que pouvait présenter d’im- 
moral ce travesti d’une jeune actrice pour qui le talent avec lequel elle jouerait 
son réle avait sans doute moins d’importance que I’attrait irritant qu’elle allait 
offrir aux sens blasés ou dépravés de certains spectateurs, s’était au contraire at- 
taché 4 ces traits d’ambiguité comme a un élément esthétique qui valait sans 
doute d’étre mis en relief et qu’il avait tout fait pour souligner. Le long des lignes 
du visage, le sexe avait l’air d’étre sur le point d’avouer qu’il était celui d’une 
fille un peu garconniére, s’évanouissait, et plus loin se retrouvait, suggérant plu- 
tot l’idée d’un jeune efféminé vicieux et songeur, puis fuyait encore, restait in- 
saisissable. [JF, m1, 117]* 


IV 


There is evidence that, like Elstir, Marcel Proust enjoyed his own 
“demi travesti” and was but little concerned with its immoral implica- 
tions. Indeed, he doubtless thought he was making painful concessions 
to the conventions. He had detached the emotion of love from its real 
object, agreeing with M. de Charlus’s statement: 


Mais l’important dans la vie n’est pas ce qu’on aime, reprit-il d’un ton compé- 
tent, péremptoire et presque tranchant, c’est d’aimer. Ce que ressentait Mme de 
Sévigné pour sa fille peut prétendre beaucoup plus justement ressembler 4 la 
passion que Racine a dépeinte dans Andromaque ou dans Phédre, que les banales 
relations que le jeune Sévigné avait avec ses maitresses. De méme |’amour de tel 
mystique pour son Dieu. Les démarcations trop étroites que nous tragons autour 
de l’amour viennent seulement de notre grande ignorance de la vie. [/F, m1, 224] 


%3 While contrasting Proust and Joyce with D. H. Lawrence, the novelist Henry Miller 
recognized in general, if not specifically, the contribution that Proust’s emphasis on am- 
biguity makes to his “portrayal of disintegration”’: “And so, in describing the decay of his 
little world, this microcosm which was for him the world, in depicting the disintegration of 
his hero, Charlus, Proust sets before us the collapse of the outer and the inner world. The 
battleground of love, which began normally enough with Gilberte, becomes transferred, as 
in the world today, to that plane of depolarized love wherein the sexes fuse, the world 
where doubt and jealousy, thrown out of their normal axes, play diabolical roles. Where in 
Joyce’s world a thoroughly normal obscenity slops over into a slimy, glaucous fluid in which 
life sticks, in Proust’s world vice, perversion, loss of sex breaks out like a pox and corrodes 
everything.” The Cosmological Eye (Norfolk, Conn.: New Dire¢tions, 1939), pp. 117-118. 
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But one may justly wonder if the emotion remains quite the same what- 
ever the object. 

In a long letter to Frangois Porché written in January 1928 upon the 
publication of Porché’s L’amour qui n’ose pas dire son nom and later 
published as an appendix to Corydon, André Gide asks Porché: 


Quel est, selon vous, dans leurs rapports avec la littérature, le devoir de ces 
“grands lettrés,” j’entends: de ceux qui font partie de cette troupe? Certes, ils ne 
sont pas tous tenus de parler de l’amour; mais s’ils en parlent, ce qui est assez 
naturel, poétes ou romanciers, devront-ils feindre d’ignorer celui “gui n’ose dire 
son nom,”’ alors que, si souvent, c’est 4 peu prés le seul qu’ils connaissent? Car 
enfin, s’écrier avec Paul Souday: “En voila assez; la mesure est comble!,”’ c’est 
fort joli, mais c’est avouer du méme coup qu’on préfére le camouflage. Ne voient- 
ils qu’avantage dans le travestissement qu’implicitement ils conseillent? Pour 
moi, je crains que ce constant sacrifice 4 la convention, consenti par plus d’un 
poéte ou d’un romancier, parfois célébre, ne fausse un peu la psychologie et n’égare 
grandement l’opinion. [uwes completes, 1x, 326-327] 


This is precisely what happens in the work of Proust. Even overlooking 
the extraordinary fact that every girl Marcel loves and comes to know 
turns out to have manifested Lesbian tendencies at some time or other, 
every reader has been struck by the exclusively subjective and unshared 
nature of his love. Proust finds “le caractére purement subjectif du 
phénoméne qu’est l’amour”’ (JF, 1, 58) not only in Marcel’s loves but in 
all the loves he depicts. Indeed, 


Quand on aime ]’amour est trop grand pour pouvoir étre contenu tout entier en 
nous; il irradie vers la personne aimée, rencontre en elle une surface qui l’arréte, 
le force 4 revenir vers son point de départ et c’est ce choc en retour de notre 
propre tendresse que nous appelons les sentiments de l’autre et qui nous 
charme plus qu’a l’aller, parce que nous ne connaissons pas qu’elle vient de nous. 
[JF, m1, 15] 


Furthermore, love is invariably born of the obstacle and nourished on 
anxiety.“ To some extent, all love partakes of these characteristics. 
But surely the love which best illustrates them is venal love. It is note- 
worthy that Swann and Charlus, despite the outward differences, both 
seek love beneath their social station, a fact which Proust generalizes by 
skillfully isolating their common denominator, which they share with 
Marcel: 


Pour les gens nerveux il faudrait toujours qu’ils aimassent comme disent les gens 
du peuple, “‘au-dessous d’eux” afin qu’une question d’intérét mit la femme qu’ils 
aiment a leur discrétion. . . . Cependant le danger de ce genre d’amours est que 
la sujétion de la femme calme un moment la jalousie de l’homme mais la rend plus 


% See especially JF, 11, 94; P, 1, 88 and 193. 
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exigeante. II arrive a faire vivre sa maitresse comme ces prisonniers qui sont jour 
et nuit éclairés pour étre mieux gardés. Et cela finit généralement par des drames. 
[JF, 1, 188-189] 


Marcel, likewise, is a neurotic, and years later he sees in this statement 
made to him by Swann “la valeur d’un avertissement prophétique.”’ He 
too finds it necessary to arouse the self-interest of the object of his desire: 


Malgré moi, toujours poursuivi dans ma jalousie par le souvenir des relations de 
Saint-Loup avec “Rachel quand du Seigneur” et de Swann avec Odette, j’étais 
trop porté a croire, que du moment que j’aimais, je ne pouvais pas étre aimé et 
que l’intérét seul pouvait attacher 4 moi une femme. [SG, 11(3), 227] 


Perhaps this explains in part Marcel’s erotic predilection (despite the 
salons he frequented) for the peasant, the shopclerk, and the ‘‘petite 
laitiére.”’ 

The very regrettable aspect of so subjective a love is that, surviving 
only in opposition and thriving of necessity on jealousy, it must, ‘““comme 
tout état mental, méme les plus durables, se trouver un jour hors d’usage, 
étre ‘remplacé’”’ (AD, 1, 224). Proust was convinced of this sad fact to 
the point of envisaging with calm the eventual reader’s substitution of 
his own love for the author’s (TR, 11, 69-70). Indeed, Proust was willing 
to go more than half way toward performing that operation for the 
reader. Yet he regrets to think that his own love has been irretrievably 
buried in the process: 


Il était triste pour moi de penser que mon amour auquel j’avais tant tenu, serait 
dans mon livre, si dégagé d’un étre, que des lecteurs divers l’appliqueraient ex- 
actement a ceux qu’ils avaient éprouvés pour d’autres femmes. Mais devais-je 
me scandaliser de cette infidélité posthume et que tel ou tel pdt donner comme 
objet 4 mes sentiments des femmes inconnues, quand cette infidélité, cette divi- 
sion de l’amour entre plusieurs étres, avait commencé de mon vivant et avant 
méme que j’écrivisse. J’avais bien souffert successivement pour Gilberte, pour 
Mme de Guermantes, pour Albertine. Successivement aussi je les avais oubliées 
et seul mon amour dédié a des étres différents avait été durable. La profanation 
d’un de mes souvenirs par des lecteurs inconnus, je l’avais consommée avant eux. 
Je n’étais pas loin de me faire horreur. . . . [7.R, 1, 58-59; cf. P, 1, 67] 


Such self-recrimination is the inevitable ransom of his astute subterfuge. 
Marcel Proust has only himself to blame for the initial ‘‘profanation.” 
And the fact that the reader becomes his accomplice at all is a tribute to 
the art with which—while largely falsifying the entire psychology of love 
and depicting that universal emotion in a form unfamiliar to most 
readers—he has elaborated his metaphor of transposition. 
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CONRAD’S CHANGES IN NARRATIVE CONCEPTION 
IN THE MANUSCRIPTS OF TYPHOON AND 
OTHER STORIES AND VICTORY 


By H. T. WEBSTER 


OSEPH CONRAD’S MSS provide a curiously intimate link with the 

personal life of their author. Among other things, the reader may 
note that Conrad was a smoker, that he had had drawing lessons at some 
period in his life, that he was on occasion worried about money, and 
that he was not averse to a refreshing glass. But the greatest importance 
of his MSS is that they tempt surmises about his creative rather than his 
personal life. It is lucky that Mr. John Quinn and other collectors were 
not discouraged by the fact that the holographs were anything but fair 
copies. The MSS they have preserved contain a full scale of revision 
offering an unusual opportunity to observe how a narrative art came into 
being. Conrad says much in his Jetters of how slow and painful the 
creative process was for him. His MSS confirm this, not so much by 
the inordinate amount of revision as by the fact that they show little 
evidence of pages thrown away or of imaginative lungings. In Almayer’s 
Folly and An Outcast of the Islands, they suggest an obstinate effort at 
total recall of scenes and situations that the author had either witnessed 
or believed he had witnessed. One feels that he was the slave as well as 
the master of his creations. When he put something on paper, it took on 
the objectivity of fact for him. He could serve such facts, but he could 
not alter them. 

In the MSS of the Typhoon volume and Victory, one gets the impres- 
sion of a greater imaginative freedom in which Conrad strikes the second 
heat in matters of narrative conception as well as style. The holograph 
of Typhoon originally started with the passage on page 8 of the published 
story! where Captain MacWhirr is staring at the curious antics of a 
“perfectly reliable barometer” (it afterwards became one “he had no 
reason to distrust’’). Conrad liked these brisk beginnings, but evidently 
decided that this one was impossible to harmonize with the necessary 
sketch of MacWhirr’s character which occupies the opening pages of the 
revised story. The typescript of Typhoon (the only Conrad typescript I 
have had an opportunity to compare with the holograph) is a mass of 
very thoroughly blotted out sentences. The cuttings, for the most part, 


' Where MS quotations can easily be fitted in the printed text, reference is made to the 
page of the Kent Edition where they can be applied. The author is greatly indebted to Mr. 
Barton Currie of Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania, for the use of the MSS of all tales in the 
Typhoon volume, for the typescript of the title tale, and the MS of Victory on which this 
study has been entirely based. 
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involve descriptive details of the ship and of the storm, the sort of thing 
Conrad was carefully putting in An Outcast of the Islands. In the holo- 
graph the story is also told much more with Jukes as a center of observa- 
tion than in the typescript. The cuttings are largely responsible for the 
rapid, vigorous narrative pace of this tale. Conrad was by now sacrificing 
things good in themselves to a unity of total effect. 

One sentence cut from the paragraph on page 14 of the printed version 
in which we are told of the steward’s fondness for reading the Captain’s 
letters to his wife seems to me a sad loss: ‘‘And there he wrote those 
letters to the partner of his life over which the steward would stand 
duster in hand, marvelling to see the things he knew so well absolutely 
reproduced in black and white” (Barton Currie MS, p. 20). Here is 
another change I regret: the lines in which MacWhirr signed himself 
““‘vour loving husband’, as calmly as if the words so long used by so 
many men were, apart from their shape, worn out things and of a faded 
meaning” were originally: ‘‘as calmly as if the words had no meaning 
apart from their visible form” (Barton Currie MS, p. 15). He may have 
intended to soften the irony here; his early readers were sometimes dis- 
turbed by his unflattering view of human behavior. 

MacWhirr’s costume originally consisted of ‘“‘a black felt hat, a com- 
plete suit of brownish hue, and a vast pair of black boots.” This was 
emended in the typescript to an “invariable bowler hat,” and eventually 
to a “brown bowler hat,’ while the “vast black boots” became ‘‘clumsy 
black boots.” Such precision of detail is usually evident in Conrad's 
writing. The “brown bowler” is more graphic than the unspecified ‘‘black 
felt hat”; MacWhirr’s boots, considering his stature, would hardly have 
been vast, but would almost certainly have appeared clumsy. Mac- 
Whirr’s fist, as it clutches that umbrella which was so often the object 
of Jukes’ solicitude, was originally described as “thick hairy,” but this 
is changed to “‘powerful hairy fist” in the typescript. One would judge 
this change made for purposes of characterization, for one of the objects 
of the story is to show MacWhirr’s power, as well as his stolidity. The 
Nan Shan, by the way, had “two graceful polemasts” in the holograph, 
but these are changed to “stumpy polemasts” in the typescript, evi- 
dently to harmonize ship and Captain. 

The Falk holograph shows much the same general pattern of revision 
as does Typhoon. Among the excisions is a two-page account of the nar- 
rator’s and Hermann’s visit to a Eurasian police hut to make a deposi- 
tion about the thief they have been pursuing. (This would fit in the Kent 
Edition at the top of page 159.) A deleted passage about the popular 
reaction to Falk’s extortionate charges contains the following neat ob- 
servation: ‘“‘To be robbed with so much austerity is shocking” (Barton 
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Currie MS, p. 30). Indeed, one expects affected good humor from the 
extortionist. That is part of the game. Schomberg, one learns in a de- 
leted passage, had small eyes and talked very close to his victim’s face 
glancing from time to time over his shoulder (Barton Currie MS, pp. 
38-39). These details are missing in the composite printed portrait 
of this archetype of petty malice, though probably enough they were 
characteristics of the man whose personality suggested them. 

Some of the cuts in Falk were evidently made to sustain the suspense. 
Where Conrad describes the gentle, unseeing glance of Hermann’s niece 
as being “‘as efficient as the searchlight of a battle-ship, when turned on 
Falk,” he cuts several lines that would show that the latter is in love 
with her (Barton Currie MS, p. 28; Kent Ed., p. 160). Several references 
to Falk as “‘blighted” are likewise removed because the narrator has no 
wish to give the reader this idea at an early point in the story. The too 
revealing phrase, ‘‘not disposed to investigate the psychology of Falk’s 
system of dieting’ (Barton Currie MS, p. 81), is replaced with ‘‘not dis- 
posed to investigate the psychology of Falk” (Kent Ed. p. 177), though 
the clue is planted more obliquely in the next sentence. 

At the beginning of Falk, the narrator describes it as ‘‘an absurd epi- 
sode in my life,” and a certain drollness of narrative manner is sustained, 
except in the gruesome pages which tell the episode of Falk’s “‘misfor- 
tune.” The following deleted passage is too broadly farcical to harmonize 
with the rest of the text, but it is an amusing side-light on its original 
conception. It occurs as part of Hermann’s reaction to cannibalism: 
“The bare idea of gnawing a man’s leg (he lifted his own foot slightly) 
made him sick. How could one swallow—he retched and ran out of the 
cabin. When he reentered he wore a satisfied air and remarked that all 
the ‘verfluchte bier’ had gone overboard. That was better” (Barton 
Currie MS, p. 205). 

The holographs of the two shorter stories in the Typhoon volume— 
“Amy Foster,” originally called ‘The Husband”; and “Tomorrow,” 
originally called ‘“‘The Son’’—confirm one’s impression of the general 
direction of Conrad’s revisions during this period without materially 
adding to it. ‘Amy Foster,” written in pencil, out of doors in June, 1901, 
shows fewer changes of word and phrase than “Tomorrow.” Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s rounds, forty miles in the holograph, were cut to thirty in the 
text—to spare the horse, one supposes. Two deleted passages, one giving 
a glimpse of the doctor in Africa, the other describing the condition of 
being “‘foreign,” seem to give a fresh impression of their author’s African 
experience but for the rest have no place in the text. One infers that 
“Amy Foster” cost Conrad little effort. “Tomorrow,” on the other 
hand, shows evidence of labor, as though the story had slowly grown in 
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his mind from a simple and realistic study in mental derangement to the 
complicated fable it became in the published text. The word “hope”’ is 
introduced in a number of revisions until it becomes a sort of leitmotiy 
leading up to the climax of the last two pages. These pages are a tangled 
mass of corrections, but emerge substantially as they are printed, except 
for the celebrated concluding sentence: “It was as if all the hopeful mad- 
ness of the world had broken out to bring terror upon her heart, with the 
voice of that old man shouting of his trust in an everlasting to-morrow.” 
There is not even a trace of this in the holograph, but it must have given 
its author uncommon satisfaction, whenever it was added. 

Victory may well be the most popular of Conrad’s novels. In addition 
to a wide reading public it has had a short career on the stage, a long 
one in several film versions, and it has also been the subject of a radio 
symposium. Aside from the masterful narrative flow and the imaginative 
vividness of its pages, its particular appeal probably lies in the fact that 
it represents two innocent people completely overwhelmed by a human 
malignancy, adequately personified in Schomberg, Mr. Jones, and his 
confréres. The MS of Victory has a peculiar interest both as an example 
of Conrad’s informal style in its maturity, and because its 1100-odd 
pages (much longer than the printed version) contain many details that 
would be of interest to those who have felt the spell of the novel. The 
published version of the story is much shorter than the MS—half to a 
third at a rough estimate—and the revisions are nearly all deletions. 
Whole passages are sometimes rephrased, but the detailed iabor with 
sentences is greatly minimized in this MS. Apparently Conrad initially 
imagined his story in great detail and then proceeded to carve the 
finished work of art out of the larger and less shapely mass. But the fas- 
cination of the published story partly rests on the fact that it contains 
reserves of meaning which were explicit in the MS. 

Many of the names are changed. The character familiar to readers as 
Axel Heyst is called Augustus Berg, and later Gustavus Berg (the name 
Heyst first appears on page 1130 of the holograph); the Tropical Belt 
Coal Company is introduced as the Archipelago Coal Company; Soura- 
baja is Samarang, a discrepancy which survives on pages 15 and 58 of 
the text. Davidson is introduced as Davis, but soon assumes his familiar 
name; his ship is at first the ‘‘Celestial,” not the “‘Sissie”; the guests who 
arrive on the mail-boat are called Mr. John Smith, and Martin Ricards 
(or Rickards), not Mr. Jones and Martin Ricardo until the story is well 
advanced. Schomberg, his wife, and Morrison appear, as in earlier stories, 
but the girl of indefinite names is called Margaret instead of Magdalen, 
at first. 

The story of Victory is less obscured in the more extended and leisurely 
treatment of the holograph than might be supposed. The elements that 
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go into the greater length are mainly as follows: the reaction of the 
Sourabaja maritime and trading world to Berg (or Heyst) in his various 
phases; his relationship with the girl, which in the MS contains a greater 
element of mutual passion and distrust; and last the final scenes of ten- 
sion between Mr. Jones and Heyst. In the MS, the temporizing side of 
their relations is stressed, whereas in the printed version, though both 
men need to gain time, both men also tend to force the action. There is 
no conception in the MS that is entirely absent in the printed version, 
and relatively few scenes are entirely deleted. 

The public reaction to Heyst (or Berg) as “the Enemy,” the agent of 
an advancing civilization which threatens the existence of the small 
trader, belongs chiefly to the MS and culminates in a scene in which an 
irate captain of a small trading ship says: ““You mean to clear all of the 
boys out of the islands, Mr. Berg” (Victory, Barton Currie MS, p. 60). 
The idea that Berg’s venture with the coal company made him generally 
ostracized survives in vestige on page 34 of the text. 

In the MS the incongruity of the polished Berg’s association with 
that girl of varied names and drab antecedents makes a greater stir in 
the bars and counting houses of Sourabaja than it does in the printed 
version of the story. The matter is dismissed flippantly by “one of us, 
a satirical character,’’ who remarks: “‘ ‘Now I have no doubt that he 
must be a Swedish baron’—Didn’t we know that at home noblemen, al- 
ways noblemen, ran off with dancing girls, singing girls—that sort of 
girl?” (Barton Currie MS, pp. 111-112). Incidentally, Lena gets what 
seems in the printed text a rather inapposite name, as a diminutive of 
Magdalen. 

The aloof Heyst’s love for Lena is treated with more romantic inten- 
sity in the MS. The following passages are interesting because they make 
explicit what Conrad had in mind behind the contained understatements 
of Part 11, Chapter 4, of the printed work, which confront the reader 
with a rather delicate problem of interpretation: 


Suddenly he discovered, as it were, that he was beside himself with fury. ‘It 
only wanted this,’ he thought, feeling extremely ashamed of a sentiment till 
then unknown to him as he remembered with pride. And this memory next mo- 
ment added to his humiliation. ‘A confounded hotel keeper upsetting my equa- 
nimity like this. What does he [sic] matter what he thinks of me, what any human 
being thinks of me.’ He raised his eyes and saw the girl whose existence he had 
absolutely forgotten for a moment. She was not looking at him. She with bowed 
head and with her (hands) lightly clasped before her. Her thought mattered. She 
mattered altogether from head to foot, her outward and inner personality, her 
complexion (how white she was), her lips, all her body, and her shy soul so shrink- 
ing before wickedness, and so unresisting and so well protected by the candid un- 
readable eyes. 
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‘I won’t do you the injury to ask whether you believe this hotel version,’ he 
said. ‘Surely you must know the value of human judgement.’ [Barton Currie 
MS, p. 569. In this and succeeding quotations I have altered Conrad’s punctua- 
tion to the extent of closing quotation marks and supplying a clarifying comma 
ér two. In four instances where words were obviously intended but not written 
out, I have put them in brackets.] 


Yet Heyst’s deep-rooted skepticism is nourished by an involuntary 
vestige of reserve on the part of the girl. Until the lovers face the common 
menace of Mr. Jones and his companions, neither can wholly trust the 
other. Heyst repeatedly refers to Lena’s eyes as an outward sign of her 
inscrutability. 


‘Heavens,’ he muttered. . . . ‘I could see quite a lot that you don’t even suspect 
yet. At once. A lot. You would think that since we have lived together for a good 
many days you ought to have no secrets from me. But no. You can’t be seen quite 
through. For one thing your eyes are in the way—your adorable eyes that will 
say nothing—no, not at any time. And then we have been alone, quite alone, and 
in such loneliness which is delightful the sight grows dim and the personality 
grows larger because of the concentration of the thought, of the desire, of the 
need for ever closer and closer communion. And since identity is not to be 
achieved one loses a little of one’s early confidence, one loses it in the very effort 
to understand, to embrace, and hold, wholly, thoroughly, forever.’ [Barton Cur- 
rie MS, p. 575; Kent Ed., 210.] 


Finally he is led to reconsider the whole perplexing relationship in words 
which make it so understandable that one almost wishes them in the 
printed Victory. Incidentally these clear up a slight ambiguity in Heyst’s 
assertion that he has never loved a woman (Kent Ed., p. 212): 


He had always thought that love began in dreams, in poetic exaltation. What he 
had experienced, however, had been an indefinite emotion much more physical 
than moral. He had been nervous, overstrung, uneasy like on the eve of some dis- 
ease, but there had been nothing painful in that symptomatic agitation which 
had also extended his thoughts. In a short pause, holding her by the hand, he de- 
scended within himself trying to understand. He could not say that she corre- 
sponded to any of those feminine ideals which are created by the blind hopes of 
men calling upon the desire of love to give them a vision of the moral and physical 
qualities destined to charm and seduce their hearts. He had renounced hastily 
that with the other desires of life. Neither had he felt impelled toward her by an 
irresistible impulse of his whole being. Yet now he felt acutely her presence as 
though she had given him something nameless and subtle of herself, something 
that is (if) she were to rise and go away and vanish would remain with him for- 
ever, while she would carry away something of his own personality which she had 
appropriated and which he could not do without for the future. [Barton Currie 
MS, pp. 581-582; it would fit in the Kent Ed., p. 212.] 


Thus Heyst, and it may be added Lena, show a greater objective aware- 
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ness of their emotional evolution in the MS than in the novel. But the 
evolution itself follows the same curve in each. 

Mr. Jones’ character shows more trace of an evolving conception in 
the MS than do those of the other people, who are essentially the figures 
we meet in the published story. At first he is called a type of shady 
gentleman adventurer familiar enough in the islands (Barton Currie 
MS, p. 250). In this réle he answers Schomberg, when the latter wants 
him to move on: “What do you take us for, tourists? That’s only a 
description for your official book, and don’t you make any mistake about 
it” (Barton-Currie MS, p. 280). This passage would fit on page 111 of 
the Kent Edition. Throughout the MS Mr. Jones is conceived in terms 
of more prosaic probability than is the semi-allegoric apostle of the 
Ubermensch philosophy of the book. Ricardo consistently mistrusts his 
partner, as indeed he might in real life. Mr. Jones’ formidable marks- 
manship, an almost myth-like attribute in the final version of the tale, 
is explained in the following matter of fact terms: “I am rather good at 
that sort of shooting. It’s a knack easily acquired when there’s a little 
natural aptitude to start with” (Barton Currie MS, p. 1065). 

The introductory descriptions of both Mr. Jones and Ricardo are by 
no means as individually conceived as those of the figures in the pub- 
lished book. Here is a deleted MS description of Ricardo, or ‘‘Ricards,” 
as he appears in Schomberg’s launch (it would fit the Kent Ed., p. 99): 


On the other side of him sat, less at ease another white man the tip of whose rigid 
white nose rested on a thick reddish mustache. He rolled incessantly a pair of expres- 
sionless, round eyes which did not seem to see anything and evidently accepted a posi- 
tion of inferiority another passenger who was introduced by the clean-shaved 
man as ‘My secretary.’ [Barton Currie MS, p. 253. The italicized lines were de- 
leted by Conrad in the MS.] 


The following long description of Mr. Jones is replaced with a short para- 
graph on page 112 of the Kent Edition: 


Schomberg’s small reserve of resistance was worn out. This slow lifeless voice 
dropping words without passion, without insistance [sic] was too much for his 
fortitude simply because the man who used it affected his imagination with 
thoughts of death and graveyards and power from another world. It was his livid 
complexion, this faint voice, the spectral slow way of turning his eyes on one and 
the spidery thinness of his limbs which suggested his having been resurrected and 
now going about not exactly alive but animated by some unholy spell. There were 
moments when he gave that impression strongly enough to make you shudder. At 
other times he was no worse than a very thin gentleman with a perfectly smooth 
livid countenance with regular features like the head of a statue. [MS, p. 292.] 


Another long deleted passage in the MS is interesting because it shows 
Conrad writing crudely and frankly fumbling with both his story and 
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his character, though the seed of its final development is already ey. 
dent. Incidentally, it is an interesting evidence of Conrad’s understand. 
ing of people that, even in this embryonic stage of Mr. Jones’ develop- 
ment, Conrad gives him the ability to make his followers feel the fear 
and the involuntary fascination which seem to be part of the Overman’s 
standard equipment. In making Mr. Jones the spokesman of the nine- 
teenth-century philosophy most often opposed to Heyst’s passivism, 
Conrad’s imagination illuminated with remarkable accuracy the human 
terms in which that philosophy later took shape. The deleted passage 
follows page 117 of the Kent Edition, but would seem very crude if 
joined to it: 


‘Whatever it is you’ve downed him sir.’ The secretary spoke with a deference 
he did not show in public. ‘You are better than that fellow we saw in the music 
hall in Lima, who used to stiffen people hard as iron on the stage. Not that you 
stiffen them—you make people go soft all over when you like. You are a wonder.’ 
He paused. There had been a suggestion of obsequiosity in his deadened utter- 
ance. A cold murmur of ‘you think so’ acknowledged it. 

‘I know it. All I ask is that you should not try any of it on me. I couldn’t stand 
it. As it is, you make me sometimes fell queer all over without meaning it, I sup- 
pose. But perhaps you couldn’t if you tried on me on purpose, and perhaps | 
would draw on you if I thought you were really trying.’ 

‘Would you really?’ Mr. John Smith asked with a low hollow chuckle, not at 
all mirthful, which Ricard joined with a stifled half deferential, half ferocious 
laugh. 

‘No use,’ he said. ‘I couldn’t pull the trigger on you. I would be like a lost kid 
on the job. Put me on board ship (i.e., under command), and I would face a devil 
single handed. But you made me clear out with you out of the “Terrier.”” Oh | 
don’t grumble. The berth wasn’t a great catch—especially as that treasure didn’t 
turn up....’ 

‘Sssh,’ hissed plain John Smith. 

They listened to heavy footsteps below audible in the resounding flimsy 
wooden hotel. It seemed as if Schomberg had been sitting stark still as they had 
left (him) till then, and now had started roaming around the great billiard room. 

‘The Dutchman’s putting out the lights before going to bed,’ whispered Ri- 
card. 

‘Very likely.’ 

‘He’s been thinking you over, I bet,’ opined Ricard. He bent an ear to the 
sounds. ‘He’s going to bed right enough. You have daunted him, sir. But it seems 
hardly worth the trouble, except for the sake of carrying your point. But you 
always do. There isn’t much to be made of this lot here. They can jingle a 
dozen of their guilders of an evening in their pockets; it’s about all. Dam’ beg- 
garly.’ 

‘I am tired,’ said Mr. John Smith curtly, ‘and so you shall have to waste your 
talents here until I am ready to go on.’ 
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‘Go on where, sir?’ 

‘To the end of the world and further,’ was the answer. 

Schomberg was shooting the bolts of the many doors opening on the verandah. 
Then he was heard at the back doing the same thing. A silence fell upon the 


“ house. 


‘Oh, Lima was the place for playing a paying game,’ sighed Ricard. ‘You re- 
member, sir? Why we ever left South America I’m dashed if I can... .’ 

‘What’s to prevent you going back there?’ Mr. John Smith interrupted. ‘I don’t : 
want you.’ 

‘Don’t you, sir?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Oh, yes you do,’ contradicted his henchman with a sort of defiant deference, 
‘or else why should you have taken the trouble you did take over there on the 
Nicaragua coast to talk me over into deserting the schooner. I am hanged if 
you didn’t jolly well bewitch me into bolting off with you. May I be everlastingly 
flabbergasted if I’d ever have had the pluck to lay hold of the money in the 
schooner’s cabin and clear out into the woods like this. Don’t you think I am 
sorry I did it. I ain’t sorry. But I don’t mean to leave you any more than you 
mean to part with me. You know you don’t. And I can tell you why. Shall I?’ 

‘You had better go into your room,’ Mr. John Smith advised his companion, 
‘before you say too much.’ 

Ricard’s feelings seemed too much hurt for prudence or respect. 

‘T will tell you—whether little or much you won’t part with me if only for one 
thing that if ever a woman of any sort came in the way of our business, you would 
need me, your Martin, either to strangle her or to talk her over and get her out 
of the way somehow. I’ve heard of people being afraid of cats, but this almost 
beats fainting fits. Were you always like that?’ 

‘You don’t understand,’ whispered John Smith in a troubled voice. ‘You can’t 
be expected to understand a gentleman completely. I won’t waste my time ex- 
plaining.’ 

‘No need, sir. It’s enough for me that you don’t deny it. And you don’t, be- 
cause you can’t, I suppose. I wonder what they have done to you or you to 
them—for there must have been something.’ [Barton Currie MS, pp. 299-301] 


Ricard’s last sentence opens up some interesting speculations in ab- 
normal psychology. For the rest, the passage shows that when Conrad 
wrote it he did not see the development of his story in specific terms. To 
judge from the improvised character of the writing, even the general 
development must have been but just apprehended. One gets the im- 
pression that he had sent Berg and Lena back to Samburan without 
having devised a catastrophe for them, that he had resorted to one of 
those wandering rogues like “Gentleman Brown” of Lord Jim as the 
most likely expedient, and that he was at this point beginning to think of 
the development in terms of individual character. The later interview 
with Schomberg in which the latter persuades Ricardo that Heyst is a 
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man worth robbing and the succeeding events on Samburan follow the 
printed story in all essential matter, except that on pages 422 and 732- 
733 Ricardo is shown as already half-resentful of Mr. Jones’ “‘whims.” 
His defection from his leader is more impulsive but somehow more 
credible in the published story. 

For the most part the printed text of Victory is not so much a rewriting 
of the MS as an abstraction from it, in which few original conceptions 
are basically altered. The following passage from the MS may be com- 
pared with the conclusion to Part 1v, Chapter 2, of the Kent Edition, 
where it is greatly condensed: 


Duplicity. The refuge of the weak, of the cowardly, but of the disarmed too: 
Nothing stood between that enchanted, tormented dream of her existence and 
a cruel catastrophe but her duplicity. Nothing could protect the man for whom 
she was beginning to feel a blind devotion but her duplicity. Therefore she smiled 
with an effort of such pain that she suspected the smile to be but a ghastly betray- 
ing grimace of her infinite anguish. She accepted this anguish with dull resigna- 
tion. 

It seemed to her that what was happening was bound to happen anyhow, that 
it could not have been otherwise. It was almost as though she had expected it. It 
seemed to her that the man sitting there before her was an unavoidable pres- 
ence, that she had known him for years. He was the embodied evil of the world 
which had tracked her out in this refuge. With woman’s sincere judgment of the 
value of our acts she was not ashamed of her duplicity. With woman’s frank cour- 
age, directly she had seen that opening she threw herself into (it) without reserve 
—with only one doubt in her mind, the doubt of her own strength. Like many 
women before her who did not know that their true force is in their passion, she 
mistrusted that. She was really appalled by the situation while already all her 
femininity aroused by Berg, understanding that whether he loved her or not she 
loved him, and saying to herself that she had brought this on his head, she faced 
the danger with a passionate desire of defence [sic]. 

As to the man who had attacked her, she was not frightened of him. She seemed 
to have an intuition of his nature. It was as though she had known him for a long 
time. She knew who he was. He was the embodiment of the world’s evil. A horri- 
ble crushing thing. But of him personally, she was not afraid. [Barton Currie 
MS, pp. 810-811] 


The MS treatment of this passage is by no means bad, even for a 
novelist of literary pretensions, but the published version is an admirable 
illustration of Conrad at his best. Every word counts, and every word 
must be read for a clear understanding of this fine example of condensed 
narrative art. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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SERIALIZATION AND EVAN HARRINGTON 


By Royat A. GETTMANN 


I\ the following article I shall describe the circumstances in which 
Meredith wrote Evan Harrington as a serial for Once a Week, and I 
shall submit some suggestions about the effect of this mode of publication 
upon the novel. 

The payment for serial rights often made up a substantial part of the 
income of a Victorian novelist, and in 1859-60 Meredith wanted money. 
How badly he needed it is not clear: Hammerton, in treating this period 
asks us to “remember that in those struggling days he [Meredith] was 
fighting against burdens of debt, not of his own making,” but he also 
denies the legend that Meredith was existing on oatmeal. Hammerton 
remarks that Meredith was ‘“‘a frequent contributor” to Once a Week and 
declares that he was “living in plain comfort in his cottage at Esher.” 
As a matter of fact, during 1859 Meredith contributed six poems and a 
Christmas story.? His need for money, at the time he was writing the 
first chapters of Evan Harrington, comes out in a letter of 6 December 
1859 to Lucas. Referring to the “batch” of Christmas stories, Meredith 
wrote: “‘...if they suit you, I want to tell you that I require £10 for 
them and shall be obliged if B and E [Bradbury and Evans] will, at your 
representation of acceptance of article, forward me the same to Esher, 
in a day or two.’ Writing to his editor a month later, Meredith asked 
whether he had the right to sell the sheets of Evan Harrington to an 
American publisher: ‘I’m horribly poor, and £30 or £40 is a windfall.’ 


1 George Meredith in Anecdote and Criticism (London, 1909), p. 13. With respect to Mere- 
dith’s early years we should keep in mind the fact that in 1849 he inherited £1150. See 
G. K. Zipf, “New Facts in the Early Life of George Meredith,” Harvard Studies and Notes 
in Philol. and Lit., xx (1938), 144. 

2 Really a set of tales under the title “‘A Story-Telling Party. Being a recital of certain 
miserable days and nights passed, wherewith to warm the heart of the Christmas season,” 
Once a Week (24 Dec. 1859). 

3 Bertha Coolidge, A Catalogue of the Altschul Collection of George Meredith in the Yale 
University Library (Privately Printed, 1931), p. 143. Miss Coolidge printed most of Mere- 
dith’s letters to Lucas that are in the Altschul Collection. The officials of the Yale Univer- 
sity Library kindly supplied me with a film of the letters relating to Evan Harrington. From 
it I have occasionally quoted brief passages not found in the Catalogue; in each case I have 
cited the letter by the date given by Miss Coolidge. Some of the letters are dated only by 
the day of the week, and I have, by means of a calendar and some conjecture, suggested 
tentative dates for a few of them, always within brackets and followed by a question mark. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 82-83. The publisher Meredith referred to was Field, who had been impressed 
by The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. In the end Evan Harrington was published by Harpers, 
who paid Meredith “liberally.”” See M. B. Forman, Meredith Bibliography (London, 1922), 
pp. 22-23. 
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Meredith’s need for money led to his joining the staff of the Ipswich 
Journal in 1859 or 1860 at a salary of about £200 a year. It was not 
until the winter of 1860 that he began to read manuscripts for Chapman 
and Hall at an annual stipend of about £200. These ‘obs in journalism 
and publishing were in line with Meredith’s intention of securing a suf- 
ficient income, apart from his novels, for his son and himself.* But at the 
time he wrote Evan Harrington he clearly wanted money.’ 

It is impossible to say exactly when Meredith began the actual writing 
of Evan Harrington. In an undated letter to Tom [Taylor?] he said: “I 
have not heard from Lucas. When he writes, I suppose he will give me 
an idea of the kind of tone he intends to adopt in the new serial.’’*® But 
it seems certain that Meredith did not begin to write until he moved to 
Esher in the spring or summer of 1859.® There was no apparent need for 
copy: Reade’s A Good Fight was running in Once a Week, and in the 
normal course of things it should have lasted into January, 1860. But 
when Reade violently objected to the editorial tampering with his text, 
Lucas countered with a request that Reade conclude the serial as quickly 
as possible.'° Thus A Good Fight came to a stop on October 1 with the 
fourteenth number, and Lucas was without a serial. He then tried the 
makeshift of dividing tales into two or three installments, but during 
December he had no serial whatever in Once a Week. Lucas must have 
been asking for copy of Evan Harrington, for on December 6 Meredith 
wrote: “I think I must say definitely, that I can’t begin the serial before 
February,” and there is no indication that Meredith had any manuscript. 
Lucas once more prodded and Meredith again replied: ‘“‘Believe me I 
would save you perplexity, if I thought it wise to begin next month. 
But I have the fear that I should only cause you greater in the end.’ 
By December [12—15?] Meredith had sent the first three chapters, and 
on December 20 he implied that he had sent the copy for the second 


5S. M. Ellis, George Meredith (New York, 1920), p. 104, gives the date as 1859; R. M. 
Sencourt, The Life of George Meredith (New York, 1929), p. 149, gives it as 1860. F. E. 
Bailey, Six Great Victorian Novelists (London, 1947), pp. 154-155, names the later date and 
the salary. 

6 But he did not live up to his intention. See Letters (New York, 1912), 1, 137. 

7 On the advice of his doctor Meredith spent the summer of 1861 on the continent. He 
ran short of funds and asked Evans, the publisher of Once a Week, to send £30 (see Letters, 
1, 28). I have been unable to discover how much he received for the serial rights of Evan 
Harrington. 

8 Coolidge, pp. 131 and 159. The letter was sent from 7 Hobury Street and must there- 
fore have been written during the first half of 1859. Meredith had moved from London be- 
fore the “prime of summertime.” See Ellis, p. 105. 
® Ellis, p. 103. 
© Charles L. Reade and Compton Reade, Charles Reade (London, 1887), 11, 93 ff. 

" Coolidge, p. 81. 
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number, chapters 4 and 15." But he was having difficulty with chapter 
6 (“My Gentleman on the Road’’) and chapter 7 (‘Mother and Son”’), 
which were to make up the third number. In the undated letter which 1 
assign to December 12-15 Meredith had said that he would send this 
manuscript on “Thursday or Friday,” but he was still working on these 
chapters on December 28. Lucas was anxious, for on January 1, Meredith 
wrote: “Copy you shall have very shortly, But try and spur me on with- 
out giving me the sense that I am absolutely due; for then I feel hunted 
and may take strange leaps.’”* Actually it was not until January 21 that 
Meredith sent the copy for ‘““Mother and Son.’ Less than three weeks 
before the actual publication of the first installment Meredith had 
written the first five numbers, and he had worried and worked over one 
of these for more than four weeks. In a letter dated Thursday [January 
26?] Meredith encouraged Lucas and himself with the thought that there 
was only one troublesome chapter ahead, after which the wheels of the 
novel would be rolling.* I do not know whether Meredith found the 
remaining thirty-one numbers so easy to write, but he must never have 
been comfortably ahead of the printer, for it was on September 27 that 
he sent Lucas the copy for the final installment, published October 13. 
And the humility of his last letter to Lucas about Evan Harrington sug- 
gests that the weekly serial publication had been a hard strain for ten 
months. Meredith wrote: “‘Herewith is the conclusion, which, please, 
send to printers at once. It is finished as an actor finishes under hisses. 
Sincerely I am sorry for you mainly, and will do you more justice another 
time.’”* But Meredith never wrote another serial under pressure. Shortly 
after his experience with Evan Harrington he chose a different way of 
adding to his income—the post of publisher’s reader for Chapman and 
Hall. 

Because Evan Harrington was written specifically for Once a Week, 
the character of that periodical deserves a word of comment. It grew out 
of Dickens’ quarrel with Bradbury and Evans, his partners in Household 
Words. By a not too creditable legal action Dickens put an end to that 
journal and then began All the Year Round as an outright continuation 


2 Actually it consisted of only the first of these, “On Board the Jocasta.” 

8 Coolidge, p. 82. 

« A week earlier he had sent the two following chapters, 8 and 9, 

% Coolidge, p. 83. 

16 Ibid. There may have been good reason for Meredith’s apologetic tone, for it was 
rumored that Evan Harrington damaged the circulation of Once a Week. See Siegfried Sas- 
soon, Meredith (London, 1948), p. 33. Lucas must have decided against “another time,” for 
he presumably showed no interest in Dyke Farm |Rhoda Fleming?), which Meredith offered 
him in 1861. See Letters, 1, 27, 29. Two years later Lucas raised the question of a Meredith 
serial, but in the end he chose a novel by Thomas Trollope. Leéfers, 1, 114, 116. 
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of it. Bradbury and Evans counterattacked with Once a Week and en- 
gaged Samuel Lucas as editor. Dickens naturally assumed that the new 
weekly was nothing more than an imitation of Household Words and Al] 
the Year Round. 

Meredith wanted Lucas to strike out on a line of his own. He declared 
that if Once a Week 
is of the character of Household Words, I am not suited to contribute. Facts on 
the broad grin, and the tricky style Dickens encouraged, I cannot properly do. 
And if Lucas does not clear himself of the legacy, the publication must fail. . . . 
If Lucas is the right sort of man, and gets about him a staff of writers altogether 
different from Dickens public taste may go with him."” 


Meredith’s wish that Once a Week should be different from Household 
Words comes out in the stories which he wrote for the Christmas issue 
(1859) and which he described to Lucas: “There is no ghost-walking, 
and picture of the season, as we are accustomed to see. I think the stories 
are rather amusing; but I have not worked them up, purposely not.” 
The following Christmas, Meredith again sought to keep out of Dickens’ 
footsteps. He proposed two stories: in one King Arthur would listen to 
tales of the modern world; in the other an old-fashioned coachman just 
before steam, would overturn his passengers. Taking refuge at an inn, 
they would amuse themselves by telling stories. Meredith concluded 
his letter to Lucas with the following thrust at Dickens: ‘‘The ‘Old Stage 
Coach’ will be more homely and easier; but we must be careful not to 
seem to be copying the enemy. . . . I’m for the higher effort.”!* Meredith 
was disappointed with the first number of Once a Week, and he frankly 
expressed his dissatisfaction in a letter (11 July 1859) to Lucas: “It 
contains no piece of weight. It has too many small pieces.” He admitted 
the merits of such things as Dasent’s Norse story and Lewes’ article on 
the tadpole, but he repeated, ‘‘they are all mere bits.’”® As might have 
been expected, Dickens dismissed the new weekly as a poor counterfeit 
of All the Year Round.*® Actually Once a Week did not deserve the dis- 


17 Coolidge, p. 131. “Facts on the grin” is an accurate description of Dickens’ intention in 
Household Words—“to provide cheerful compilations” on such subjects as “‘a history of 
Piracy,” “a history of Knight-errantry,” “the wild old notion of the Sangreal,” and “a 
history of Savages.” The emphasis was to be on “cheer” and “heart.” 

18 Coolidge, pp. 143, 161. The only thing Meredith found to praise in Dickens’ weekly 
was his practice of placing the “principal tale” at the beginning of the issue. He wrote 
Lucas that this was “far preferable to its being in the middle; and if you’!! allow me I’!| 
stipulate thereupon.” See Coolidge, p. 83. 

19 Ibid., pp. 131-132. 

20 “What fools they [Bradbury and Evans] are! As if a mole couldn’t see that their only 
chance was in a careful separation of themselves from the faintest approach to assimilation 
to All the Year Round.”” Nonesuch Letters, 111, 108-109. 
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satisfaction of Meredith or the contempt of Dickens. To be sure it 
showed the inevitable diversity of a household miscellany, and it never 
enjoyed the wide circulation of Dickens’ weeklies, partly because it 
could not compete in the Christmas numbers. But Lucas was a man of 
sound judgment and sure taste, as his noteworthy essays on Macaulay 
and Thackeray show.” 

The taste of an editor, together with the freedom with which he uses ' 
his blue pencil, may exert an influence upon a serial novel, both as to 
subject matter and technique. Thus Dickens’ concern for the wholesome 
family spirit was reflected in the fact that the Byronism of Wilkie Collins’ 
early novels did not appear in the serials which he wrote for All the Year 
Round. Dickens had opinions about the structure of a serial. For example, 
he altered Lever’s copy because he did not want “the getting at the ac- 
tion to be delayed,’’ and, with respect to divisions, he wrote Lytton: 
“perhaps you would not mind my looking to such points from week to 
week.’ It was Lucas’ tampering with the text of A Good Fight, especially 
with the endings of the numbers, which led to the quarrel between him 
and Reade.* 

In the publication of Evan Harrington, Lucas seems to have been the 
least high-handed of editors. He always sent proof, and he was obliging 
in the matter of length of installments. For example, Meredith asked: 
“Try and allow my 3rd number to occupy 7} or 8 pages,” and that num- 
ber ran to 7} pages exactly. At most Lucas asked for occasional cuts in 
length, which Meredith freely made and even asked for. There is no 
evidence that Lucas ever made or insisted upon changes in the plot, char- 
acters, or tone of Evan Harrington. 

This harmony between editor and author was not mere accident. There 
was no danger of trouble over expurgation since Lucas had gone to Mere- 
dith’s defence after Mudie refused to—or said that he dared not—circu- 
late The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. Lucas either wrote or was responsible 
for the long, favorable review of the novel in the Times, and he must have 
informed Meredith that it was forthcoming, for on 3 October 1859 the 


*\ These first appeared in the Times and were reprinted in Eminent Men and Popular 
Books (1859). 

2 Nonesuch Letters, 111, 168, 219. 

*% Una Pope-Hennessy has recently suggested: “In those days authors had no second 
copy to refer to and it is doubtful whether Dickens ever let them see proofs.” I am not sure 
about this: it may be that he sent proof with the strong suggestion that his corrections were 
final. See, for example, his letter to Miss Power, Nonesuch Letters, 111, 181. 

™ Coolidge, p. 82. In submitting a poem Meredith wrote: “I leave it to you, of course (to 
strike out—not to alter).” See Coolidge, p. 162. With respect to the description of the 
cricket match in Evan Harrington (chap. 13) Meredith invited his editor to “cut it in what 
pieces you please—especially the early part.” [bid., p. 83. 
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latter wrote: “Many thanks for your kind intention to stand forth and 
defend my character.”** Then too, Meredith had learned his lesson and 
had resolved not to stir up trouble with Mrs. Grundy. On 21 January 
1860, shortly before Evan Harrington began in Once a Week, Meredith 
suggested to Evans, one of the proprietors: “Perhaps, should it be need- 
ful you may say that we are going to be guilty of no impropriety in this 
tale, and will never again offend young maids.” This need not be inter- 
preted as a dishonest compromise or submissive acceptance of taboos 
on Meredith’s part: it was simply a judicious avoidance of unnecessary 
challenge.” Another link between the two men was their general attitude 
toward the novel, for it seems likely that Lucas shared Meredith’s reser- 
vations about the Dickens-Collins type of novel. Although Lucas said 
that there was no need to compare Thackeray and Dickens or to sacrifice 
one reputation to the other, he did not conceal his doubts about fiction 
which stressed complication of plot, social propaganda, and entertain- 
ment.?? Still another factor in the harmonious relations between Lucas 
and Meredith was the fact that the novelist was eager to make good. 
Serialization was an opportunity to gain a reading public, and it did not 
ordinarily come to a writer so early as his second novel. Furthermore, 
Meredith respected Lucas’ judgment, and he asked for editorial criticism 
and encouragement. More than once he wrote as he did when sending 
the copy for number 10 (chapter 14): “Pray when it is set up, look at it 
just before it is sent. Speak out, for I am only anxious to do my duty 
by you and will defer to my editor almost entirely””*® 

It appears from Meredith’s letters that the point which Lucas most 
emphatically and most frequently made was the importance of plot. Now 
Meredith himself placed a high value upon plot, as his reader’s reports to 
Chapman and Hall clearly show ;?* but he wanted to prepare his reader 
for the “strong grip of central incident.’”’ Lucas, on the other hand, ex- 
pected the plot to catch the readers of the first installments. On December 
20, after Lucas had seen chapters 4 and 5 and perhaps 6 and 7, Meredith 
asked him not to “hurry for emotion” and interest, and he assured him: 
“T have it... interest, not to be false and evanescent, must kindle 
slowly.” But the editor was not persuaded, for in the next letter (De- 
cember 28) Meredith wrote: “I am rather upset by what you say about 
lack of interest in the progress of the story. Doubtless in a ‘Serial’ point 
of view, there may be something to say; but I fancy I am right in slowly 


% Coolidge, p. 78. 

% Letters, 1, 20, 59. 

27 Eminent Men and Popular Books (London, 1859), pp. 150 ff. 

8 Coolidge, p. 83. 

29 See my article, ‘““Meredith as Publisher’s Reader,” J EGP, xtvutt (1949), 45-56. 
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building up for the scenes to follow, and the book wil], as a whole, be 
better for it.”” This problem of plot also came up in connection with 
chapter 6 (“My Gentleman on the Road”). Meredith had rewritten it 
but was still doubtful about its interest. In asking for Lucas’ opinion he 
explained: “I stress small incidents: but they best exhibit character: 
and remember (or such is my view) serial reading demands excitement 
enough to lead on, but more and better, amusement of a quiet kind.’’*° 
But Lucas still asked for more interest, even after reading chapter 9 
(“The Countess in Low Society’). The letter of Thursday [January 
26?] clearly implies that Lucas had been pressing for more plot. Meredith 
admitted that the novel up to then lacked movement, and he sought 
to meet Lucas’ criticism. He offered to make cuts," presumably to speed 
up the action. He said that there was a cricket match to come in the 
next number, and he assured Lucas that there was plot ahead—that 
after two more chapters “‘We then come to Beckley Court, and the in- 
trigues of the Countess, the loves of Evan and Rose, etc. and then I 
think we shall do.” 

But that meant an expenditure of 10 installments, 14 chapters, and 
something over 150 pages in preparation for the intrigues, and Lucas 
might justifiably have felt that the preparation was excessive. At least 
this was the reason why Dickens suspended the publication of Lever’s 
serial A Day’s Ride. Dickens complained that ‘it does not lay some one 
strong ground of suspended interest,” and he added that one of the “‘most 
remarkable and aggravating features” of the serial mode of publication 
was this: “if you do not fix the people in the beginning, it is almost im- 
possible to fix them afterwards.’ There is no definite evidence that 
Lucas (like Dickens) held up Collins as a model, but Meredith undoubt- 
edly felt that his editor might be comparing Evan Harrington and The 
Woman in White. More than once Meredith pointed out that he had no 
intention of competing with Collins. Interest of the Collins kind, he said, 
could be quickly generated through events whereas his kind, centering 
in character, “‘must kindle slowly.”** Meredith admitted that the “‘ten- 
sion” of The Woman in White was “‘cleverly produced,” but he said that 
it was unpleasant and wearisome. 

After having read ten or twelve chapters of Evan Harrington, Lucas 
was still anxious about the lethargic pace of the novel, and he must have 
recommended that Meredith take a hint from Smollett. Meredith re- 


” Coolidge, p. 81. 

* Probably in no. 8, chapts. 11 and 12, which describe the dinner at the inn. 
® Coolidge, p. 83. 

% Nonesuch Letters, vt, 187. 

* Coolidge, p. 81. 
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plied: “Your advice is good ...I do want the dash of Smollett and 
know it. . .. I wish you had given me the spur on that point before.” 

And he described his ‘‘cursed desire . . . to show the reason for things” 

as a “perpetual obstruction to movement.” But Meredith soon reversed 

himself on this head, and in his next letter he asked Lucas to ‘remember 

that in Smollett conduct is never accounted for.”’ He declared that his 

own aim was to “show the events flowing from evident causes. To 

naturalize them to the mind of the reader.”” With a note of pride he went 

on to say that he rejected “‘many temptations to incident.’ 

The truth is that from the very outset Meredith wanted to emphasize 
the theme in Evan Harrington—the testing of a tailor’s son against the 
temptation of snobbery. The letters to Lucas show him anxious to pro- 
tect theme against plot. In the first one he expresses his doubt about a 
proposed title: ‘... it binds me too much to a positive course, and 
tempts to extravagance in the unfolding of situations.” In the next letter 
Meredith explained that Evan Harrington was a ‘‘study”’ in which “‘the 
incidents shape and are dependent on character.” Returning to the 
question of a title in the fifth letter,** Meredith asked Lucas for his 
opinion of the following: “The Substantial and the Essential,’ ‘Shams 
and Realities,” ‘The Gentleman-Tailor’s Family,” “All but a Gentle- 
man,” and “The Tailor’s Family.’ Meredith preferred the last one be- 
cause it did not bind him to any “special developments” in the way of 
plot. All these proposed titles show Meredith’s preoccupation with 
theme. And it was on the strength of the theme that Meredith defended 
the novel as it neared the end of its run in Once a Week. After asking 
Lucas whether he was “‘in a state of disgust with the story” and ad- 
mitting that he himself saw its demerits, Meredith maintained that he 
had conscientiously worked out the problem he had set and that the 
novel was true “‘to its title.” 

Meredith’s special attention to theme as he was writing Evan Har- 
rington may have been due to his experience with The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel, published 20 June 1859. The response of reviewers and readers 
to that novel had convinced him that he had not clearly worked out his 
idea. He had meant to show that Sir Austin’s “System” was bound to 
strike down Richard because it originated not in the father’s love for 
his son but “in wrath at his wife, and so carries its own Nemesis.” He 
supposed that this point came out clearly in Chapter 37 (‘‘Nursing the 


% Ibid., p. 83. Meredith reminded his editor that “full half the incident of Smollett 
trenches on amusing matter not permitted me by my public.” 

% Ibid., pp. 81, 83. Miss Coolidge places the fifth letter, which is dated Tuesday, between 
those of 28 Dec. 1859 and 1 Jan. 1860, but I surmise, on the basis of the calendar, that it 
should precede the earlier letter. 
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Devil’) and in the contrasting Chapter 19 (“The Unmasking of Pipton 
Thompson”), but four months after publication he had to admit that 
the Ordeal required ‘‘twice reading to see this” and that “‘none had per- 
ceived it.””*? 

When Meredith began to write Evan Harrington, he was unaware of 
the “serial point of view,” but he was at once confronted with it in the 
task of dividing his novel into parts. There is no indication that Lucas 
fixed the number of installments or demanded regularity in their length.** 
Evan Harrington appeared in thirty-six weekly installments with a 
comfortable range of from three to twelve pages in each.** Indeed it ap- 
pears from the letters that Meredith had planned to make the parts more 
regular in length than Lucas wanted them to be. Thus Meredith orig- 
inally intended chapters 1-3 to make up the first number, chapters 4 
and 5 the second, chapters 6 and 7 the third, and chapters 8 and 9 the 
fourth. These installments would have run 12, 12, 11, and 12 pages 
respectively, but Lucas printed the nine chapters in six numbers instead 
of four. 

The arrangement of these early chapters brought out the aspect of 
serialization which gave Meredith the most trouble—namely, the man- 
agement of the endings. Thus on December 20 he asked Lucas: ‘Tell me 
whether you intend to put in the last two chapters you have, in the sec- 
ond number; or only the ‘On Board Jocasta’—it will guide me as to 
terminations.”’ About a week later Meredith again wrote his editor: “I 
have gone all wrong about the endings of the chapters for numbers, and 
am re-writing two.’’ And on New Year’s day, in reply to a request for 
more copy, he explained “The endings of the numbers bother me.”’*° 

The special problem in concluding a number was to allure the reader 
to and prepare him for the installment of the following week. That was 
the reason Meredith rewrote two endings; his “idea and meaning was 
safe and clear,’”’ but he ‘did not sufficiently lead.” It was, presumably, 
these same two “terminations” that troubled him on New Years’ day 
when he again wrote Lucas: “I can work out my idea; but shall I lead 
on the reader? That’s my difficulty. . . .”“' One of these two was almost 


” From a letter to Lucas, October 1859. See Coolidge, p. 79. 

3 In negotiating for North and South Dickens specified 22 parts of 5 pages each. He di- 
vided A Tale of Two Cities into parts of almost uniform length, but he allowed Collins con- 
siderable freedom. The 40 installments of The Woman in White vary from 4 to 9 pages. 

8° The divisions may be summarized as follows: each chapter was printed as a separate 
installment except for these: chapts. 1, 2, and 3=no. 1; chapts. 5 and 6=no. 3; chapts. 11 
and 12=no. 8; chapts. 19 and 20=no. 15; chapts. 21 and 22=no. 16; chapts. 34 and 35=no. 
28; chapts. 36 and 37 =no. 29; chapts. 38 and 39=no. 30: chapts. 42 and 43 =no. 33; chapts. 
40 and 47=no. 36. 

“ Coolidge, p. 82. ‘1! Tbid. 
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certainly chapter 6; the other, I think, was chapter 7. A glance at the 
former will bring out Meredith’s difficulty. He had intended to make the 
second number consist of chapters 4 and 5, and he had provided an ef- 
fective curtain and a good lead. In chapter 5 the three daughters of Mel 
the tailor decide that they will not humble themselves by attending their 
father’s funeral, and they send their brother alone. Despite his very thin 
purse, Evan is too proud to ask for money for the journey to Lymport. 
Missing the stage coach he goes to a stable where, “‘like one accustomed 
to command, he ordered a chariot to pursue the coach . . . and was soon 
rolling out of London.” These concluding words of chapter 5 would have 
made a good ending for the number and would have put the reader on 
edge with these questions: Will Evan overtake the stage? How will he 
pay his driver? 

But Lucas ran chapter 4 separately as the second installment so that 
chapter 5 became the first half of the third number. Thus Meredith had 
to provide chapter 6 with an ending that would lead on. But this chapter, 
as Meredith reminded his editor, did not ‘“‘much move the tale”’: it only 
exhibited Evan being but to a test—that is, humbly facing the scorn of 
the postilion and accepting, in manful fashion, a favor from him. The 
number concluded in the expository manner of George Eliot, and the 
best Meredith could provide in the way of leading on was the following: 


As there is hardly any situation, however, so interesting to reflect upon as that 
of a man without a penny in his pocket, and a gizzard full of pride, we will leave 
Mr. Evan Harrington to what fresh adventures may befall him, walking toward 
the funereal plumes of the firs, under the soft midsummer flush, westward where 
his father lies. 


There is even less leading on at the end of chapter 7, which made up 
the fourth number. It is entertaining, as any chapter which features 
Mrs. Mel is bound to be. But after the humorous talk of the pallbearers 
over the funeral meats and after Mrs. Mel’s disclosing to her son the 
staggering sum of his father’s debts, Meredith could only conclude the 
chapter quietly with Evan sitting on his bed, trying to think his way 
through his ordeal. The final words are these: “The hours moved on, and 
he found himself staring at his small candle, which struggled more and 
more faintly with the morning light, like his own flickering ambition 
against the facts of life.” This was effective enough as an ending for a 
number, but it was not a very tempting lead for the next week. 

Although Meredith had difficulty in concluding some of the early in- 
stallments, he provided many of the later endings with a fillip for the 
readers of Once a Week. He did not contrive melodramatic curtains, but 
in the final paragraphs of several numbers he clearly worked for an 
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emotional lift. An example may be found in the second chapter (22) of 
number 16. Here the dinner conversation turns upon the exploits of the 
Great Mel, despite the efforts of the Countess to divert it. Finally one of 
George Uploft’s stories about the tailor causes Caroline to faint, and the 
number concludes: ‘‘...as the beautiful woman was borne out white 
and still as a corpse, the Countess had this dagger plunged in her heart 
from the mouth of Mr. George . . . ‘I swear I didn’t do it on purpose. 
She’s Carry Harrington, old Mel’s daughter, as sure as she’s flesh and 
blood!’” A similar effect occurs at the close of the fifteenth number 
(chapter 20) which describes a steeple-chase arranged by Rose. Evan’s 
fall at the last jump provides this ending for the number: 


Evan’s dust-stained body was stretched along the road, and his head was lying 
in the lap of Rose, who, pale, heedless of anything spoken by those around her, 
and with her lips set and her eyes turning wildly from one to the other, held a gory 
handkerchief to his temple with one hand, and with the other felt for the motion 
of his heart. But heroes don’t die, you know.” 


In some cases Meredith closed a number with a turn in events calcu- 
lated to make a reader wonder, Why? or What next? For example the 
fifth number (chapter 8) ends with the eccentric Tom Cogglesby calling 
“peremptorily for pen, ink, and paper.” These will be used, of course, 
to write a mysterious letter which will have some future bearing upon 
Evan. Similarly, the eighth number concludes with the announcement 
of the birth of a baby to the woman whom Evan had found huddled 
along the highway. This is obviously an invitation to the reader to specu- 
late about the paternity of the child and its part in the future action of 
the novel. To cite one more example: number 19 ends with Rose’s declara- 
tion, “Going to give my maid Polly a whipping for losing a letter. . . . 
And then going to Mama. Pleasure first—duty after.” The reader looks 
forward to the interview between Rose and Lady Jocelyn. Two of the 
numbers conclude with whiplike statements of the theme of the novel 
and of the precarious position of the Countess and Evan at Beckley 
Court. On one occasion a young gentleman-cricketer cries out, ‘““Look 
there! do you see that? What the deuce is little Rosey doing with the 
tailor-fellow?’’; on the other he taunts Evans with, “By Jove! this comes 
it strong. Fancy the snipocracy here—eh?” 

To the student and critic of nineteenth-century English fiction the 
most important question about serialization is this: Was it a commercial 
device or a literary type? Was it simply a method of publishing, or was 
it a real influence upon the form and subject matter of the novel? If the 
latter, was the influence for better or for worse? The question cannot be 


“ For other examples see the endings of nos. 17 and 30. 
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settled with an easy generalization, and, in putting it to Evan Harrington, 
I shall not venture beyond tentative suggestions and speculations. 
Dickens assumed that a serial was a different kind of novel from one pub- 
lished in book form,“ but Meredith, as we have seen, thought poorly of 
the Dickens-Collins serial. After he began writing Evan Harrington, 
however, he admitted that there was a “‘serial point of view.” 

Meredith’s novel was not so different from Dickens’ as he supposed. 
It is at once evident to any reader that he wrote many of the comic 
scenes with one eye on Dickens. As Ellis has pointed out,“ Jack Raikes 
is patterned after Simon Tappertit and Jingle, and Tom and Andrew 
Cogglesby are brothers to the benevolent and secretive Cherrybles. Some 
of the comedy falls flat, and at times the antics and high-flown speeches 
of Raikes are downright embarrassing, as for example: “ .. . wherefore 
so downcast? With tigrine claw thou manglest my speech, thy cheeks 
are like December’s pippin, and thy tongue most sour?” There is more 
comedy in Evan Harrington than in the other Meredith novels, and most 
readers will feel that there is too much of this blatant dialogue.® 

In general, critics of Meredith have agreed that Evan Harrington and 
The Adventures of Harry Richmond are the least characteristic of his 
novels. These two have fewer digressions on the British army and navy, 
the virtues of the Celt, the marriage system, and the Comic Spirit than 
does the typical Meredith novel.“* They show less straining for philo- 
sophical epigrams and high-pitched ecstasy and eccentricities of diction 
and word order. Since both of these novels were written specifically for 
serial publication—Harry Richmond was avowedly ‘a spanking bid for 
popularity”—it may be inferred that serialization was, at least in part, 
the cause of this uncharacteristic simplicity.’ If for no other reason, this 





48 In the correspondence about A Day’s Ride Dickens explained to Lever that “some of 
the best books ever written would not bear the serial mode of publication.” Of course Dick- 
ens would never have admitted that this necessarily involved a difference in quality. None- 
such Letters, 11, 187. 

“ Op. cit., pp. 132-133. 

% This is not to be charged wholly to serialization; it is partly due to Meredith’s abiding 
wish to avoid “flabbiness” and to achieve resonance in his dialogue. See Letters, 11, 542. 
Even a severe critic would wish to retain many of the comic scenes in Evan Harrington, 
e.g. the one in chapt. 44 in which Andrew Cogglesby is outwitted by his wife. 

In this connection we might notice the change in the title of chapt. 14. Meredith 
originally planned to call it ““The Comic Muse surveys the position,” but in Once a Week it 
appeared under the title “The Countess Describes the Field of Action.” See the letter dated 
Thursday (Coolidge, p. 83). 

47 Letters, 1, 143. Meredith once insisted that two stories which he wrote for Once a Week 
were not to be published over his name because they did not have his “stamp.” Lucas did 
not use them, and there is no further trace of them (see Le#lers, 1, 22). It should be added 
that in The Adventures of Harry Richmond the use of the first person as narrator no doubt 
restrained Meredith. 
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mode of publication did not give Meredith the time to bedizen and knot 
his sentences. On the other hand, Beauchamp’s Career, which Meredith 
thought was his most characteristic novel, and which he described as 
“philosophical-political,” was four years in the writing and was rejected 
by George Smith as unsuitable for serialization in Cornhill.“* A con- 
temporary reviewer said of Evan Harrington: ‘“‘As a story, it is interest- 
ing, and will carry the usual style of novel reader on swimmingly to the 
end. .. . This cannot be said truly of its predecessors. They were written 
by the author to please himself, without much regard to talking over the 
heads of his hearers.’’*® The difference between Evan Harrington and its 
predecessors which the reviewer noticed was, I think, partially due to 
the fact that it was written for serialization in Once a Week. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Urbana 


8 Letters, 1, 240-242. It was serialized in the Fortnightly but only after considerable alter- 


ation. 
® Spectator (19 Jan. 1861), p. 61. 




















LORD BYRON AND COUNT ALBORGHETTI 
By Lestre A. MARCHAND 


HEN Byron entered Ravenns for the first time on June 10, 1819, 

rolling up to the Porta Sisi in his heavy Napoleonic carriage, he 
was weary from the long journey across the fiat Romagna plain and dis- 
traught by conflicting emotions concerning his liaison with the young 
Countess Teresa Guiccioli.' Only a short while out of a convent and 
married to a man three times her age, she was highly impressionable and 
her emotions had been quickly engaged by the handsome and diffident 
English poet whom she had met at a comversazione in Venice in April. 
Indeed Byron and the Countess had arranged their affair so well that 
not only was the sixty-year-old husband cuckolded, but, much more sur- 
prising to Byron, he and Teresa had formed a sincere mutual attach- 
ment. Now that Count Guiccioli, reputed to be the wealthiest man in 
the Romagna, had carried his wife back to his palace in Ravenna, 
Byron, reflecting on this new love that had come so suddenly, found it a 
little disconcerting. Having had his emotions involved so often where 
his mind ceuld not give full assent, he could not at first adjust himself 
to the idea—though he felt it deeply enough—that this affair was dif- 
ferent. So that when Teresa wrote that she was ill and urgently re- 
quested him to come, he hesitated and delayed, not so much from fear 
of a stiletto in his back (though he dramatized that possibility in his 
letters to his friends—and it was a real one so far as he knew) as from 
reluctance to subside into a regular cavalier servente. Writing to Hob- 
house on May 17, 1819, he said: 


1 The Byron-Alborghetti letters, here published for the first time, form the basis of this 
article, but I have triéd to give them their proper setting against the general background of 
Byron’s life at Ravenna, a period of remarkable productivity and greatest maturity in his 
literary career, and of significant developments in his emotional and intellectual life. The 
eight unpublished letters of Byron to Alborghetti and the nineteen of the Count to Byron 
give illuminating sidelights on Byron’s closeness to the people and the political events of 
the country and furnish further evidence of that capacity to inspire loyal devotion which 
was one of his most striking characteristics. And they help to fill in, like a few missing pieces 
in a jig-saw puzzle, the incomplete picture of those two most interesting years (1819-21), 
giving a lively new meaning to many obscure passages in the printed letters. 

The Byron letters I have taken from various sources indicated in the notes. The ones 
from Alborghetti to Byron are in the possession of Sir John Murray, with whose generous 
permission I am able to reproduce them, and also a few unpublished passages from Byron 
letters in his collection. I am much indebted to the Marchesa Iris Origo for helpful sug- 
gestions and information and for permission to quote certain passages from her forthcoming 
book, The Last Attachment, which is based on the unpublished Byron-Guiccioli cor- 
respondence and the Countess Guiccioli’s MS “Vie de Lord Byron.” Sources of other new 
material are indicated in the notes. Except where otherwise noted, quotations from Byron’s 
letters are from the Letters and Journals, ed. R. E. Prothero (London, 1898-1901). (Supple- 
mentary note: While this article was in proof the Marchesa Origo’s book was published.) 
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For anything I know, the affair may terminate in some such way as you hint at, 
for they are liberal of the knife in Ra. and the cavalier Conte G., her respected 
lord, is shrewdly suspected of two assassinations already. ... These are but 
“dicerie,” and may be true or no... but be that as it may, everything is to be 
risked for a woman one likes. . . .? 


For all his hesitation an inner compulsion prevented him from backing 
down once he had committed himself, whether to love or to fight for 
Italian or Greek independence. 

But this was a new rdle. He felt uneasily that he might not be able to 

hold himself to the demands of so unreserved a love, particularly in the 
opera bouffe setting of cicisbeism, which he himself had already ridiculed 
in Beppo. And now he tried, as a foil against failure perhaps, to keep a 
detached tone in writing of the Guiccioli. Teresa liked to pretend in 
later years that the affair had been a platonic one, though in her naiveté 
she often betrayed in her own expressions the falsity of that pretension. 
Byron’s letters leave no doubt of the truth. In his first account of the 
affair to Douglas Kinnaird on April 24, 1819, he had written: ‘She is as 
fair as sunrise, and warm as noon, We had but ten days to manage all 
our little matters in beginning, middle, and end, and we managed them; 
and I have done my duty, with the proper consummation.’”* And a month 
later he wrote to Hobhouse: 
The adventure is so far past preventing—that we had consummated our unlawful 
union with all the proper rites four days and daily, previously to her leaving Ven- 
ice. She was with child too, previous to this engrafting, and to our connection, but 
miscarried at Pomposa on the road to Ra., on her return, and is now on her 
recovery.‘ 


On June 1, the day before Byron left his country house at La Mira near 
Venice and set his carriage in motion towards Ravenna, he began some 
verses which were finished the following day—his Stanszas to the Po, ending: 


My heart is all meridian, were it not 
T had not suffered now, nor should I be 
Despite old tortures ne’er to be forgot 
The slave agezin—Oh! Love! at least of thee! 
Tis vain to struggle, I have struggled long 
To love again no more as once I loved, 
Oh! Time! why leave this werst-of earliest Passions strong? 
To tear a heart which pants to be unmoved ?* 


? Murray MSS—from an unpublished paragraph. 

* Murray MSS—second sentence unpublished. 

“ Murray MSS—from an unpublished passage in a letter of May 17, 1819. 

5 This ending, differing considerably from that published first by Medwin and followed 
with slight variations by Moore, is from the MS, neatly copied in Byron’s hand, now in 
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It was indeed disturbing to find how strong that earliest passion (worst 
of passions?) still was. His heart was not unmoved though it truly 
‘“‘panted to be unmoved.” From Bologna he had already sent orders for 
the preparation of the Palazzo Mocenigo for his return to Venice. He 
would not be made a fool of—or a cicisbeo. Yet he lingered, hoping for a 
letter from Teresa which did not come. 

‘““And Beauty draws us with a single Hair.’” That line from Pope 
Byron had written on a paper containing the hair he had raped from the 
lock of Lucrezia Borgia in the Ambrosian Library in Milan.* Now a single 
hair in the balance of impulses and emotions drew him on to Teresa. The 
suspence was intolerable. In a hasty postscript to Hoppner he wrote: 
“I am just setting off for Ravenna, June 8, 1819. I changed my mind, 
and decided to go on.” 

Armed with several letters to notables of the town, he would enter the 
ancient city in the character of a famous poet coming to see the tomb of 
Dante and then he might discover what was to be done about the Guic- 
cioli business. But now as his carriage was halted at the gate by a colorful 
procession of the Corpus Domini (i.e., Corpus Christi) celebration which 
was animating the sleepy little town, he was in no festive mood. Nor 
was he greatly interested in the fact that the mean little hotel with the 
grand name of Albergo Imperiale at which he descended in the Via di 
Porta Sisi was only a few steps from the church of St. Francis and the 
tomb of Dante. 


the Berg Collection of the New York Public Library. So much dust has been thrown in the 
eyes of truth with respect to this poem that it is difficult to do more than make a shrewd 
guess as to its origin and history. The Countess Guiccioli tried to make Moore and Murray 
believe that the stanzas were “mere verses of society” and that they did not refer to her. 
Since Byron’s own statements are generally accurate in such matters, however, and since 
he was rather explicit regarding the date and circumstances of the composition, we may 
reasonably infer that those lines express his sincerest feelings on his involvement with 
Teresa, and that they were set down as sheer emotional relief before he started on his 
journey. It is probable that the first idea for the stanzas was conceived in April while 
Teresa was at Ca’ Zen at the mouth of the Po, where she and her husband stopped at one 
of the Count’s estates on their way to Ravenna. But it was not until the day before his 
departure that he sat down to write the complete poem. On June 1, 1820, he wrote to 
Douglas Kinnaird: “You may give any copies you like of the lines to the Po (damn your 
quibble) since you think them so fine—even to Murray. I wrote them this very day last year, 
June 1st.” (From an unpublished letter, Murray MSS.) And writing to Hobhouse a week 
later, June 8, 1820, he said: “You say the Po verses are fine; I thought so little of them, 
that they lay by mea year uncopied, but they were written in red-hot earnest and that makes 
them good.” (From an unpublished letter, Murray MSS.) The MS in the Berg Collection 
is dated June 2, 1819, the “2” being placed above the line as if inserted later. All this evi- 
dence taken together justifies the conclusion that the stanzas were conceived in April, and 
that the writing was begun on June 1, 1819, and completed the next day. 

6 This note is quoted in the auction catalogue of the American Art Association, Nov. 7, 
1934. 
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What happened next is told by Teresa Guiccioli in her unpublished 
“Vie de Lord Byron.” When Byron arrived in Ravenna, she says, he 
presented a letter of introduction to Count Alborghetti, “a man of intel- 
ligence and Chief of the government of the Lower Romagna in the ab- 
sence of the Prince Legate.’’ Byron in return received an invitation to 
the Count’s box at the theatre that evening. His host, on arriving, asked 
whether he had any acquaintances in Ravenna. 


“Yes,” replied Byron, “I am very friendly with Count and Countess Guiccioli.” 
“But alas,” replied Alborghetti, “you will not be able to see the young lady, as 
they say she is at death’s door.” At this sudden and unexpected news, given so 
abruptly, Byron lost his head—and, unable to control his emotion, replied that 
if the lady should die, he hoped he would not survive her. Count Alborghetti, 
who had believed that Byron was attracted to Ravenna by his literary interests, 
—by Dante’s tomb, the Byzantine monuments, and memories of Dryden, Boc- 
caccio, and Gaston de Foix—gaped round-eyed at the emotion of the young 
Lord. .. . Fortunately, Count Guiccioli, who had caught sight of Lord Byron, 
then called on him in the box and calmed him by giving him better news.’ 


This account differs considerably from the earlier one given by Teresa 
to Moore. Probably in neither did she tell the whole truth, but the later 
one has some added details and fits in better with the now available 
facts. Of most interest here is her record of the first meeting of Byron 
and Count Alborghetti, who, though his name has never appeared in 
any Byron biography, played an important réle in the poet’s life in 
Ravenna. 

Giuseppe Alborghetti was born at Rome September 3, 1776, of a family 
which originally came from Bergamo. He was trained in physical and 
natural sciences but had a greater interest in literature and especially in 
poetry. In 1809 he had been made Counsellor of the Prefecture of Rome 
under the French domination with the Prefect Baron de Tournon. When 
the Papal States were re-established after the fall of Napoleon, he was 
named Secretary General of the Legation at Ravenna. As a lay official 
second in command under the Cardinal Legate he was in a position of 
great power and influence. His taste for poetry and his knowledge of 
English probably drew him first to Byron, who, however, was too much 
occupied with Teresa just after his arrival to pay much attention even 
to the chief of the government of the Lower Romagna.*® 

At Count Guiccioli’s invitation (prompted by Teresa, one may sus- 
pect), Byron came to see her the next day, June 11. He was extremely 


7 Origo, proof sheets. (This is the Marchesa Origo’s translation of Teresa’s original 
French.) 
8 Some details of the career of Alborghetti are given in Moroni’s Dizionario Storico-Ec- 
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agitated. After this first meeting he wrote her a letter in Italian full of 
emotional phrases which reveal the state of his mind: 


I have tried to distract myself with this farce of visiting antiquities—it seems 
quite intolerably tedious—but at the moment everything else is equally displeas- 
ing. The few things that interest me—Dante’s tomb and a few things in the li- 
brary—lI have already seen with an indifference made pardonable by the state 
of my heart. You see that I do not go into Society—and that I can only seek ways 
of being near to you—but how? You are so surrounded: I am a foreigner in Italy 
—and still more a foreigner in Ravenna—and naturally little versed in the cus- 
toms of the country—I am afraid of compromising you. For myself there is little 
more to fear—my fate is already decided. It is impossible to live long in this state 
of torment—I am writing to you in tears—and I am not a man who cries easily. 
When I cry my tears come from the heart and are of blood.*® 

At this point (midnight) I have received your letters and the handkerchief!*— 
and I am a little calmer. I shall study to do all that you command." 


It is not surprising then that Byron did not at first cultivate the 
acquaintance of the Ravennese. Even after the Countess began to im- 
prove he went out very seldom except to the Palazzo Guiccioli. On June 
20 he wrote to Hoppner: ‘My letters were useful as far as I employed 
them; and I like both the place and the people, though I don’t trouble 
the latter more than I can help.” In this same letter he indicated with 
his usual frankness the reason for his indifference to Ravenna society: 


I find my situation very agreeable. . . . I can fix no time for my return to Venice 
—it may be soon or late—or not at all—it all depends on the Dama, whom I 
found very seriously in bed with a cough and spitting of blood, etc., all of which 
has subsided, and something else has recommenced. . . . She manages very well 
though the local[e] is inconvenient (no bolts and be d———d to them) and we run 
great risks (were it not at sleeping hours—after dinner) and no place but the 
great salon—at his own palace, so that if I come away with a Stiletto in my giz- 
zard some fine afternoon, I shall not be astonished.¥ 


What was going on in the Palazzo Guiccioli was no secret to the people 
of the town. On June 26 Count Giulio Rasponi wrote to his friend 
Francesco Rangone in Bologna: 


® Fletcher used similar terms in a letter to Augusta Leigh describing his own agitation at 
the death of Byron (Murray MSS). 

10 The gift of a handkerchief had great significance in Italian love etiquette. 

" Origo, proof sheets. From a letter dated “Giugno 11, 1819,” translated by the Mar- 
chesa Origo, who is publishing all the letters of Byron to Teresa Guiccioli in the Gamba 
Collection both in English and in the original Italian. 

12 It was Francesco Rangone of Bologna who had given Byron a letter to Count Albor- 
ghetti and to Count Rasponi and others in Ravenna, but Hoppner and other friends in 
Venice had also supplied him with letters. 

13 Murray MSS. Part of this sentence (“though” to “own palace”) was omitted in Letters 
and Journals. 
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But it appears that the merit of our city is such that it will not let him detach 
himself from it so soon ...the common opinion is that the Guiccioli palace 
has impressed him more than the Rotonda [of Dante] and the remains of 
Theodoric. In any event, his remaining is a good thing for the city and for the 
persons who are privileged to see him, though his system of life and the distrac- 
tion of his love do not render him frequently accessible. I have not failed to offer 
him my poor service in various ways, but he, being most reserved, has made only 
a very limited use of it.™ 


Indeed, when Byron was not with the Guiccioli he preferred communing 
with the shades of Boccaccio and Dryden in the solitude of the Pineta to 
frequenting the drawing rooms of Ravenna. By the end of June, how- 
ever, the Cardinal Legate, Alessandro Malvasia, who had been absent 
when Byron arrived in Ravenna, had returned, and Alborghetti, who 
must have seen Byron several times since that first memorable meeting 
in the theatre, was eager for his new friend, the famous English poet, to 
meet the Cardinal. Byron’s reply to the Count’s invitation is the first 
letter in their now available correspondence: 


My dear Count— 

I am as you know but a retired sort of being (of late years) and have been at 
more Mahometan than Christian courts, besides which, though I have invariably 
voted in Parliament for the Catholics I am but little conversant with Cardinals.— 
However—if—as a stranger who has been some time at Ravenna nobody knows 
why—you think that I ought to pay my respects to his Eminence for whom I 
entertain great esteem and reverence—I will go. In that case [there is] nobody 
more agreeable to me personally—or so proper in other respects to be my intro- 
ducer as yourself—Perhaps you will do me the honour to call on me tomorrow at 
three—and indicate the time and manner.—I could wish the hour to be an Eve- 
ning one—for a noonday presentation in the month of an Italian July—in our 
English scarlet uniform—would be an operation of active service not necessary 
in time of Peace, to any one but a Field Marshal,—and not to a Member of the 
Sacred College.——I congratulate you (or rather myself) on your English—I am 
not “the greatest poet” &c. as you are pleased to say'“—and if I were you need 
not be afraid as you have written very good English prose—a better thing when 
well done than poetry at any time.——I have the honour to be with full esteem 

yr. most obliged & very 
Ravenna faithful Servt. 
July ist. 1819 Byron'* 


Fulvio Cantoni, La Prima Dimora di Lord Byron a Bologna (Bologna, 1926), p. 36. 

5 Alborghetti’s own poetic pretensions probably accounted in part for the eager interest 
he took in Byron. Louis Madelin in La Rome de Napoléon (Paris, 1906) speaks of “‘le célébre 
Alborghetti . . . favori des Muses” (p. 425), and again with more frankness than flattery 
he records that “le grand poéte de Rome, le plus infatigable 4 coup sur et le plus fatigant, 
est un conseiller de préfecture populaire aux Arcades” (p. 528). 

16 From the MS in the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection in the New York Public 


Library. 
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Byron may have been slightly flattered by the invitation and he 
probably acquiesced out of a sheer good-natured desire to comply with 
the wishes of Alborghetti, for the following day he wrote in a postscript 
to his old friend Wedderburn Webster, “Tomorrow I have to undergo a 
presentation to the Cardinal Legate of the district, and I am not fond 
of introductions.” Indeed he had more important things to occupy his 
mind. His anxieties about Teresa were increasing again: “I greatly fear 
that the Guiccioli is going into a consumption, to which her constitution 
tends,” he wrote to Hoppner on July 2. And in a typical mingling of 
realism and sentiment he added: 


She bears up gallantly in every sense of the word, but I sometimes fear that our 
daily interviews may not tend to weaken her (I am sure they don’t strengthen me) 
but it is not for me to hint this. . . . If anything happens to my present Amica, | 
have done with the passion for ever—it is my last love." 


Federico Della Torre, one of the Ravenna friends of Rangone, had 
some gossip to pass on to his Bologna correspondent on July 17: 


At the end of last week the Cardinal gave a conversazione, and inasmuch as that 
is an extraordinary thing in this season, it is said that he gave it in order to show 
the Englishman the united society of Ravenna. In anticipation the Cardinal 
made this conversazione known to My Lord in advance, and he without definitely 
refusing to attend, said that for some time he had abandoned large social func- 
tions. Following this the Legate sent one of his gentlemen to make the invitation, 
and he [Byron] thanked him while giving the same excuse. The Cardinal, strongly 
desiring to make the Lord change his mind, entrusted the matter with the Secre- 
tary General Alborghetti as a person of his acquaintance, but he did not succeed. 
Having returned home, however, Alborghetti believed that the affair was not al- 
together hopeless and thought to move him with his solicitations which he wrote 
in English. 

This letter produced an effect quite the contrary, and be it that My Lord was 
tired of such frequently repeated insistence, be it that he was displeased at some 
expressions badly worded because of his [A’s} failure to understand perfectly 
the force of some terms in that language, he [Byron] replied in no uncertain man- 
ner with a negative, and in a way slightly disobliging, and there the matter 
rested.'® 


It appears from Alborghetti’s letter, however, that the chief excuse 
given by Byron was the warm weather. He no doubt had uncomfortable 
memories of that first presentation to the Cardinal in his English scarlet 
uniform. 


17 Sentence beginning “She bears up . . . ” omitted in Letters and Journals but quoted in 
Sotheby auction catalogue, Dec. 10-14, 1917. 
18 Cantoni, p. 36. 
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My dear Lord 

In this very moment the Cardinal has called on me in order to expose his 
amazement and angry [sic] for your refusal of coming to his Society this evening: 
I supposed that you should have employed the pretense of health, not that of 
warmth, which was too little to refuse a conversation arranged and prepared on 
purpose for you. It is a duty of my friendship to prevent you of all that: it will be 
of your prudence and poliveness to do what you think the best. I can assure you 
that I have received no commission of saying all this to you; but I believe that it 
is not useless, that you may be apprized of all the things. You do not want of the 
Cardinal, and your liberty will and can not ever be forced; but the Chief of a 
province, which now you live in, deserves some regards. 

I write in great haste: do what you please, provided you see in all this triffle, the 
sincere interest, esteem, and attachment of your 

Faithful and affte Servant and Friend 

The 9th of July [1819] I. Alborghetti'* 


But against his own disinclination and the heat Byron was not to be 
moved, certainly not by consideration of the regard which he owed to the 
“Chief of a province”; that phrase was calculated to rub him the wrong 
way more than anything else in the letter. His reply was conclusive 
enough but not intended to be discourteous. 


My dear Count Ravenna 9th of July 1819 

I thought that I had sufficiently manifested my sincere respect for the Cardinal 
in paying him the first visit—and if there is any manner in which I can further 
testify my esteem personally, it shall be shown— 

But I am not a man of society. nor Conversazioni—it is some years that I 
have given up both—with regard to the attentions necessary to be paid to the 
“Chief of a province” &c—it cannot of course be my wish nor my interest to 
offend him—and I presume that such offence could only be the consequence of 
Misconduct; and that his Eminence is of a character not to disquiet himself for 
such trifles as the appearance or non-appearance of a foreigner at a conversa- 
tion.—When at Venice last Winter—I twice declined the offer of an introduction 
to the Vice-roy and to the Arch-Duchess Maria Louisa—made to me through the 
medium of the Prince of Hohenzollern and the English Consul-General. 

I did not find that I was supposed to have been guilty of any affront—and I 
am sure at least that I was far from intending it. 

As little do I think of displeasing his Eminence to whom I am grateful for his 
kindness—and for his own proper conversation—I decline going into extensive 
society, because for these last three years I am not in the practice;—indeed it 
distresses me—I am besides unwell—and expressed as much to you yesterday; 
if his Eminence thinks for a moment he must be aware that I can have no design 


18 This and all the other Alborghetti letters are here printed from the MSS in the Murray 
files. Alborghetti’s first name was Giuseppe, according to Uccellini’s Disionario Storico di 
Ravenna, but his signature to all his letters to Byron looks like an “I” or a “J,” possibly “J” 
for “Joseph,” a translation of Giuseppe. 
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to slight or to offend him—but the contrary—I [trust ?] that you will do me the 
favour to represent as much to his Eminence and to believe me ever very truly 
yr most obliged and obedt 
Ser.t 
Byron P.r d’A.e 
P. S.—I did not know that the Conversation was made for me—and I did say 
that I was unwell in health both to you and afterward to Count Zinanni.”° 


Although Byron’s next letter to Alborghetti (at least the next which 
is now available) is dated November 23, 1820, after the passage of more 
than a year, it seems that the friendship was not dampened by this 
little incident. Indeed Byron was apparently on increasingly good terms 
with both Alborghetti and the Cardinal. On July 30, 1819, he was writing 
to Hobhouse: “‘I was introduced to the Cardinal Legate, a fine old boy, 
and-I might have known all the world, but I prefer a private life... . 
The Countess had remarkably recovered from her illness and they were 
now “swimming in the Adriatic, and cantering through Boccaccio’s 
Pinery.” When the Guicciolis left for Bologna early in August, Byron 
obediently followed. 

Melancholy and tempestuous events were to shake Byron, who 
thought he had experienced all of life’s emotions already, before he re- 
turned to Ravenna toward the end of December. There was the nervous 
frustration mingled with melancholy reflections during the unsettled 
weeks in Bologna. Then there was the flight to La Mira and the “‘scene” 
when the husband came to separate them. 

But Teresa won again and Byron followed once more to Ravenna, this 
time with the full approval of her father and all her relations and with 
the forced acquiescence of the Count. The night after his arrival the 
Guiccioli paraded him out before three hundred of the best company he 
had seen in Italy, at a soirée of her uncle, the Marquis Cavalli. And there 
was his friend Alborghetti waiting to greet him. Cardinal Malvasia, the 
gay old boy who loved parties, had died on September 12, 1819, at the 
age of seventy-one, and had not yet been replaced.” In the interim Count 


20 From the MS in Byron’s hand in the public library of Forli, Italy. For a transcript of 
this and other letters from the same source, I am indebted to the Marchesa Origo. A curi- 
ously garbled account of this episode was given by a police spy on Sept. 10, 1819: “I must 
tell you that some time ago the Cardinal of Ravenna gave a most brilliant conversazione in 
honour of the noble Lord, at which, however, the Cardinal himself did not appear, lest he 
should act, said he, as a decoy to the assembled ladies...” (Letters and Journals, 1, 
462). 

21 Lord Byron’s Correspondence, ed. John Murray (1922), 11, 119. 

2 Malvasia was sent to Ravenna in 1816 as the first “Legato apostolica” on the re-estab- 
lishment of the Papal States after the Napoleonic occupation. It might be added that be- 
sides being a lover of parties he was also a celebrated scholar and founder of the literary 
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Alborghetti was first in command in the government of the Lower 
Romagna. Byron wrote to Hoppner on the last day of the year: “The 
G’s object appeared to be to parade her foreign lover as much as possible, 
and, faith, if she seemed to glory in the scandal, it was not for me to be 
ashamed of it.... The Vice-Legate, and all the other Vices,* were as 
polite as could be.”’ 

The Guiccioli was perfectly happy again. She had demonstrated that 
she kad not been deserted, “plantation, in this hemisphere, being the 
greatest moral misfortune.” Byron too seemed to be enjoying the social 
life of the town, perhaps because he was suffering less from the extremes 
of emotion and was more relaxed. ‘‘My attachment has neither the blind- 
ness of the beginning, nor the microscopic accuracy of the close of such 
liaisons,” he wrote to Hoppner on January 10.% He had sent for his 
furniture so that he could get out of the wretched Albergo Imperiale. 
Before the end of the month, at Count Guiccioli’s invitation (prodded 
no doubt by Teresa), he had rented the first floor of the Palazzo Guic- 
cioli. His daughter Allegra and all his menagerie of bulldogs and monkeys 
and strange birds came on from Venice. He could look at his own antics 
in learning to double a shawl and perform other rites of the cavalier 
servente with a kind of bemused detachment. 

After announcing to Murray on February 7 that he had copied and 
cut the third canto of Don Juan into two, because it was too long (it is 
almost incomprehensible how Byron got through so much literary work 
and correspondence in his most distracting times of love and revolution, 
emotional crises and serventismo), he concluded: “I write in the greatest 
haste, it being the hour of the Corso, and I must go and buffoon with 
the rest... . Our old Cardinal is dead, and the new one not appointed 
yet; but the Masking goes on the same, the Vice-Legate being a good 
Governor.” 

No doubt Alborghetti as temporary chief of the government did all he 
could to make Byron’s residence in Ravenna agreeable. Only two days 
after the arrival of the new Cardinal, Antonio Lamberto Rusconi, on 
February 28, 1820, Alborghetti contrived to present his friend “the 
greatest poet” to him. Byron reported to Murray on March 1: “I have 
just been visiting the new Cardinal, who arrived the day before yester- 
day in his legation: he seems a good old gentleman, pious and simple, 





academy called after him “Le Malvasiana,” to which most of the well known Italian poets 
and scholars of the day belonged. 

% The Vice-Legate while Byron was in Ravenna was Giovanni Serafini; but Byron may 
have referred to Alborghetti by this term, since he was acting head of the Government. 

* Misdated Jan. 20 in Letters and Journals. The MS is in the Huntington Library. 
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and not like his predesessor, who was a bon vivant, in the worldly sense of 
the words.” 

Before Byron had time to tire of this idyllic and, for him, unwontedly 
peaceful existence, other interests began to absorb his attention. On 
February 28, 1817, he had written to Moore: 


If I live ten years longer, you will see, however, that it is not over with me—| 
don’t mean in literature, for that is nothing; and it may seem odd enough to say, 
I do not think it my vocation. But you will see that I shall do something or other 
—the times and fortune permitting. .. . 


And now in Ravenna by the middle of April, 1820, time and fortune were 
thrusting that something in his way and he was beginning to realize it. 
He told Murray on April 16: 


The Spanish and French affairs have set the Italians in a ferment; and no won- 
der: they have been too long trampled on. This will make a sad scene for your 
exquisite traveller, but not for the resident, who naturally wishes a people to re- 
dress itself. I shall, if permitted by the natives, remain to see what will come of 
it, and perhaps to take a turn with them . . . for I shall think it by far the most 
interesting spectacle and moment in existence, to see the Italians send the Bar- 
barians of all nations back to their own dens. I have lived long enough among 
them to feel more for them as a nation than for any other people in existence; but 
they want Union, and they want principle; and I doubt their success. However, 
they will try, probably; and if they do, it will be a good cause. 


This new feeling must have caused a gradual souring of Byron’s re- 

lations with the Cardinal, that devout believer in the doctrines of the 
Church whose temporal power was being fortified and supported by the 
Austrians. He did not go to the Cardinal’s conversazione on April 17 with 
Sir Humphrey Davy because he had been there the previous Sunday and 
because the day was warm (poor Alborghetti had no doubt learned his 
lesson and did not importune him). In a postscript to Murray on April 
23 Byron says: 
We are on the verge of a row here. Last night they have overwritten all the city 
walls with “Up with the Republic!” and “death to the Pope!” etc., etc. This would 
be nothing in London, where the walls are privileged. . . . But here it is a differ- 
ent thing: they are not used to such fierce political inscriptions, and the police is 
all on the alert, and the Cardinal glares pale through all his purple. 


And so through the spring and summer the atmosphere grew more 
heated and relations more strained. And they were not improved by the 
tragi-comedy of the separation of Teresa from her husband. After 
months of apparent acquiescence or blindness Count Guiccioli finally 
broke all the rules of Italian convention and good taste by demanding 
that Teresa give up her amico, having caught them “‘guasi in the fact.” 
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She refused and he then threatened to appeal to the Pope for a separation 
from his wife on the grounds of adultery! The townspeople, with whom 
Byron was popular, were indignant; and while the Count was trying to 
gather evidence by bribing servants, Teresa, backed by the Gambas, sent 
a petition to Pius VII, who in the old days had been a close friend of the 
elder Gambas. On June 1 Byron told Moore that the separation business 
was continuing ‘‘and all the world are implicated, including priests and 
cardinals.”” And back of the scenes, using all the influence he could for 
Byron and the Countess, was undoubtedly Count Alborghetti. In fact, 
Count Guiccioli accused the Secretary General, ‘‘a Minister who has a 
reputation for venality and who was always attached in a particular 
manner to Byron,” of being the chief instrument for bringing about a 
decision unfavorable to him (Guiccioli) in the separation business.* 

On July 12 the Cardinal handed out the decree of the Pope on the 
Separation, which was all in favor of the Countess, with alimony and all 
her goods and chattels awarded her on condition that she reside under her 
father’s roof. On July 16 she retired to the Gamba house at Filetto, about 
fifteen miles from Ravenna, where Byron, who remained in the Palazzo 
Guiccioli despite some attempts of the Count to dislodge him, visited her 
two or three times a month. 

By the time summer turned to autumn Byron had become more and 
more “inoculated among the people,”’ and they knew his sympathy for 
the Carbonari, the secret, anti-government, free-Italy, insurrectionist 
society, into which he was led by his friendship with Teresa’s father, 
Ruggero Gamba, and her brother Pietro, who had recently returned 
from Rome with “his head hot for revolutions.’’ Byron commented im- 
patiently to Murray on July 22: “The Cardinal is at his wits’ end; it is 
true that he had not far to go.” But Cardinal Rusconi was not unaware 
of Byron’s activities, for he wrote to Cardinal Spina, Legate at Bologna, 
on August 18, 1820: “It is suspected that the famous Lord Byron, who 
for some time has been living in that city, is an accomplice of this 
dangerous plot. I gave this information to His Eminence the Cardinal 
Secretary of State [Consalvi], but no measure has been taken with re- 
gard to him.’ 

In such times it was not surprising that Byron’s favorite pastime of 
pistol shooting in the forest should have caused the government to look 
upon him “‘with a suspicious eye, as I am well informed.” 

How did it happen that Byron had such an accurate knowledge of all 


*% From an unpublished letter of July 18, 1820, addressed by Count Guiccioli to his at- 
torney, Taglioni, complaining of the separation decree. The MS is in the Rare Book Collec- 
tions of the University of Texas Library. 

* F. A. Gualtieri, Gli Ultimi Rivolgimenti Italiani, 1, 264. 
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these suspicions and movements of the government? When we pick up 
the threads of evidence from the letters of Alborghetti a few weeks later, 
the presumption is very strong that it was he who was warning Byron 
and smoothing things out with the Cardinal for his friend, for when the 
Count appears on the scene again we see that he has extended his service 
to furnishing Byron with early information (often confidential and 
probably from the Cardinal’s own mail bag) of the state of Europe, the 
progress of revolution in other parts of Italy, and even of the movement 
of Austrian troops! 

On November 22 Byron was reporting to Kinnaird an incident in which 
it may well be the Secretary General played an important réle: 


They have taken it into their heads that I am popular (which no one ever was 
in Italy but an opera singer . . . ) and are trying by all kinds of petty vexations 
to disgust and make me retire. This I should hardly believe, it seems so absurd, 
if some of their priests did not avow it. They try to fix squabbles upon my serv- 
ants, to involve me in scrapes (no difficult matter), and lastly they (the governing 
party) menace to shut Madame Guiccioli up in a convent. The last piece of policy 
springs from two motives; the one because her family are suspected of liberal 
principles, and the second because mine (although I do not preach them) are 
known. ... 

If they should succeed in putting this poor girl into a convent for doing that 
with me which all the other countesses of Italy have done with everybody for 
these thousand years, of course I would accede to a retreat on my part, rather 
than a prison on hers, for the former only is what they really want. . . . 

I have seen the correspondence of half a dozen bigots on the subject, and per- 
ceive that they have set about it, merely as an indirect way of attacking part of 
her relations, and myself.” 


In the light of the correspondence to follow, it is difficult not to see the 
hand of Alborghetti in this—employed to assist Byron and the Countess. 
Who else could have had the opportunity and the inclination to show 
Byron secretly “the correspondence of half a dozen bigots on the sub- 
ject”? Since the incident blew over, or the menace was abandoned for the 
time being, we may even assume that Alborghetti was this time success- 
ful in some rather delicate diplomatic maneuvers. 

The next day Byron wrote to Alborghetti to thank him for the news 
(sent hot from the Cardinal’s mail pouch) that Queen Caroline had been 
acquitted. 

Dear Sir Ravenna Nbre 23d. 1820 

You could not have sent me better news—better for England for it will prevent 
a revolution—though it may hasten a reform,—or better for Italy for if (as is prob- 
able) the Ministry is changed—we shall have a pacific administration, who may 


27 Correspondence, 11, 163-164. 
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perhaps interfere to prevent the “bel paese” from becoming the prey alike of 
factious citizens or of foreign armies—The news are also personally agreeable to 
me—for I have obligations to the Queen for the kindness to me when she kept 
her residence at Kensington Palace. My friends in England have reproached me 
severely for not being present to do my duty on her Majesty’s trial, but it is a 
satisfaction to me to see by the result that my humble vote and voice were not 
necessary. 

I beg my respects and thanks to his Eminence for his communication and I re- 
quest your acceptance of my acknowledgements; you write English so well that 
I need hardly tell you that you were right in both your terms—for if London had 
not been “illuminated” it is probable that the people would have “fired” it—and 
then it would have been “illuminated” with a vengeance. 

I have the honour to be your obliged and very obed.t sert. 

Byron*™ 


Whatever favors Aborghetti had done for him, it seems that Byron 
reciprocated with the “quick gift of friendship” which put so many men 
as well as women under his spell. This may be seen in Alborghetti’s next: 


My Lord 

I have the honour of sending you back the english papers with a thousand 
thanks for your kindness. 

Since our publick papers speak with some darkness and ambiguity about the 
Queen’s trial and her deliverance, be so kind as to tell me something more clear 
and precise on purpose. What signifies the adjournment of the Parliament for six 
months? According to your Laws, is the bill to be put on the carpet another time? 
Is the triumph of the Queen entire or incomplete? I take the liberty of asking 
to you an explanation of all my doubts; and if you know something more by your 
particular letters, do me the favour of communicating to me what you may be 
asked for without rashness or indiscretion—I am always with respect and at- 
tachment 

Your most aff.te Servant and friend 
My Lord the 2nd of Dec. [1820] I. Alborghetti 


Byron gave the explanation the next day: 
Dec.r 3d. 1820 

Dear Sir 

I answer you without hesitation. The Bill is thrown out entirely and completely— 
the expression of ‘“‘read again this day six months’’ is nothing more than a form 
used on the rejections of all Parliamentary bills whatsoever, & which cannot be 
dispensed with:—it is like saying ‘‘the King never dies” which is another form of 
the B. Constitution —The great struggle now will be to throw out the ministers— 
how this may end, we cannot yet know.—England at present will not go to war— 
France and Prussia are against it;—and if the Ministers are beaten—there will 
perhaps be no foreign war at all; but this is problematical— Whether the Minis- 


*8 From a copy in the public library at Forli. 
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ters in their agony will try some censure or other in a different shape against the 
Queen—is not certain—but if they do they will be beaten probably.—I send you 
the proceedings. 





Yours truly 
Byron? 








At eight o’clock on the evening of December 9, as Byron was preparing 
to go out to visit the Countess Guiccioli (who had now moved back to 
Ravenna with her father from Filetto), he heard a shot and running down 
with the bravest of his servants, Tita, he found the Commandant of the 
troops, Dal Pinto, expiring on the ground with five bullets in him. He 
wrote to Moore: 





As nobody could, or would, do anything but howl and pray . . . I lost my pa- 
tience—made my servant and a couple of the mob take up the body—sent off 
two soldiers to the guard—despatched Diego [the adjutant] to the Cardinal with 
the news, and had the commandant carried upstairs into my own quarter. . . . 


There he died on Fletcher’s bed. Byron’s comment was: “‘Poor fellow! 
He was a brave officer, but had made himself much disliked by the people. 
I knew him personally, and had met him often at conversazioni and else- 
where.” 

What a queer revolutionary Byron was! Individual humanity was 
always stepping in to blur the clear picture which partizan zealots see 
before them. It was the same impulse that later prompted his getting 
permission from the Greeks to send some Turkish prisoners back to 
Patras. And now he had formed this odd friendship with Alborghetti, 
who, as Secretary General of the Government of the Lower Romagna, 
must have been considered as “of the enemy” by the more ardent 
patriots whose cause Byron espoused. In the exchange of information 
with the Count, however, Byron was cautious and probably never let 
out anything that could not safely be passed along to the Cardinal, and 
he never compromised his friends of the Carbonari. 

Alborghetti certainly took a greater interest in the liberal cause (if he 
was sincere) than the Cardinal, had he known, could have approved. 
Byron told Hobhouse in Pisa in 1822 that the Secretary of the Govern- 
ment [Alborghetti] had written to him at this time to say that “he too 
was an Italian.’*° Was this prompted only by his friendship for Byron 
and his desire to serve him and furnish early information that would in- 
terest him? The only answer is what may be read between the lines of 
Alborghetti’s letters, which for the next few weeks he seems to have 





°° From the original MS in the Morgan Library. 
* Lord Broughton, Recollections of a Long Life (London, 1910), 111, 4. 
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dashed off almost every time he opened the Cardinal’s mail. On Decem- 
ber 11 he wrote: 


My Dear Lord 

I am just now informed, that the Gaszetino delle Dame of Milan speaks of the 
nine ministers named in england on the places of ancient ministry dismissed. If 
you know some thing of it, be so kind as to send me word of an event, which is 
extremely interesting, and may change the state of europe. 

Have you received the Lugano’s papers? They are not arrived at all. Do you 
believe, that there is some political cause under this want?—I am always with 
respect and attachment 

Your most aff.te Servant 
and friend 


Monday the 11th of Dec.r [1820] I. Alborghetti 


After Byron had supplied him with some information, Alborghetti 
came back two days later with the hot news of the calling of the fateful 
Congress of Laibach which was to remain in infamous memory for 
countenancing the suppression of the Naples insurrection by Austrian 
forces. 

My Lord 

I must make you a return of news; and only pray you to keep secret on them 
till they shall be generally spread. 

The three sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia have written three letters 
perfectly equal to the King of Naples, in which they invite him to repair in a cer- 
tain city of Austria, (the name of which I have forgotten) where there will be 
another monarchical Congress, and the Constitution and situation of that King- 
dom shall be discussed. If the Nation hinders the King from going, this will af- 
ford a proof of his want of liberty, and will be considered as a declaration of war. 
Immediately after the arrival of these letters, the King assembled the ministers 
of the five great powers, (I suppose Russia, Prussia, england, Austria, and France, 
and according to their opinion, the Prince of Campochiaro was charged with 
the legal communication of the dispatches to the national Parliament. The 
King has promised upon his Royal Word, that at his return he would give a 
liberal constitution the most apt to the wants of his subjects, and entirely 
grounded on liberal principles; and he exhibited to the parliament nine prin- 
cipal articles, which were to form the base of the Constitution. Soon after that 
all this was communicated to the Chamber, a great trouble and commotion agi- 
teted all the Deputyes, and after a lively struggle the parliament was adjourned 
to the ensuing day. Here the letters of Rome finish their narration. Next post we 
will know the rest. All this is enough interesting; and this behaviour of the 
Sovereigns is a great step towards constitutions. Perhaps the King of Spain, and 
other Monarchs of europa and Italy are equally invited to this new Congress. We 
shall see. I suppose that all this communication will please you: if tomorrow we 
will be informed of something more from the Northern Countries, let us make a 
reciprocal communication of all. 
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I am always with usual respect and attachment 
Your aff.te Servant and Friend 
The 13th of Dec.r [1820] I. Alborghetti 


Here indeed was news, even though Alborghetti, along with a great 
many other Italians at the time, was too optimistic in his interpretations. 
Readers of Byron’s letters from Ravenna, in his own day as well as later, 
must have wondered how he came to be so well and so early informed of 
European political news. Alborghetti’s letters furnish the clearest 
answers. 

Disillusionment with regard to the Congress had already come by the 
tirne Alborghetti wrote the next letter in the series. 


My Lord 

There is, to my advice, no hope of accomodation between the Sovereigns allied 
and the people of Naples, because it seems decided not to bear the Constitution 
of Spain in Italy. They write from Milan, that the Austrian Army shall go to 
Naples in every case either as a friend or as an enemy. 

The Duke of Gallo having requested his pass-ports to accompany the King his 
master to Leiback, the Austrian Minister has refused them. 

Here are the few news, that the country affords. If you know something more, 
be as usual so kind as to make me acquainted with whatever is spead. 

I return you the english papers with a thousand thanks, and with a sincere 
protest of my esteem the most respectful. 

28 of Dec.r 1820 I. Alborghetti 


Such news would affect the English Funds which Byron was at this time 
urging his banker and his solicitor to sell, for they would certainly fall in 
the event of a foreign war. The moment he got Alborghetti’s letter he 
dispatched a note to his banker, Douglas Kinnaird: ‘‘Consider war as 
certain. The Scoundrels have refused Gallo his passport to accompany 
the King to Congress.’ 

In the midst of alarms and revolutionary activities and excitement 
Byron began a diary. In the second day’s entry we read (January 5, 
1821): 


Hear the carriage—order pistols and great coat, as usual—necessary articles. 
Weather cold—carriage open, and inhabitants somewhat savage—rather treach- 
erous and highly inflamed by politics. Fine fellows, though,—good materials for 
a nation. Out of chaos God made a world, and out of high passions comes a 
people. 

Clock strikes—going out to make love. Somewhat perilous, but not disagree- 
able. . . . Sent the papers to Alli—grand events coming. . . . Settled that the R. 
will break out the 7th or 8th of March, in which appointment I should trust, had 
it not been settled that it was to have broken out in October, 1820. But these 
Bolognese shirked the Romagnuoles. 


3 From an unpublished letter, Murray MSS. 
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And so with the date of the Revolution set, Byron continued to exchange 
letters and papers with Alborghetti (the “All” is undoubtedly Moore’s 
misreading of Byron’s abbreviation of the Count’s name), But Byron 
was beginning to suspect that the Cardinal’s secretary was playing a 
double game and wanted to stand well with both parties. 

At a conversazione on January 7, Count Pietro Gamba, Teresa’s 
brother, ‘‘a fine, brave fellow,’”’ a leader of the Carbonari, and ‘“‘wild 
about liberty,”’ took Byron aside and told him of news from Forli that the 
government intended to strike—the Cardinal in Ravenna had orders to 
make several arrests. On rising the next day Byron found Pietro waiting 
to tell him that the government had not yet issued orders for the arrests 
and the attack had not taken place. “Asked me for some arms of the 
better sort, which I gave him. Settled that, in case of a row, the Liberals 
were to assemble here . . . .” At eight that evening he went as usual to see 
Teresa. 


At nine and a half came i) Il Conte P. and Count P. G. Talked of a certain 
proclamation lately issued. Count R. G. [Teresa’s father] had been with ** 
{[Alborghetti] (the **) [the secretary?] to sound him about the arrests. He, ** 
[Alborghetti], is a ¢rimmer, and deals, at present, his cards with both hands. If 
he don’t mind, they’ll be full. ** [Alborghetti] pretends (J doubt him—they 
don’t—we shall see) that there is no such order, anc seems staggered by the im- 
mense exertions of the Neapolitans, and the fierce spirit of the Liberals here. 
The truth is that ** [Alborghetti] cares for little but his place (which is a good 
one), and wishes to play pretty with both parties. He has changed his mind 
thirty times these last three moons, to my knowledge, for he corresponds with 
me. But he is not a bloody fellow—only an avaricious one.” 


Poor Alborghetti was certainly sitting on an uneasy cushion at the 
moment, but he continued to send his reports. On January 10 he 
wrote: 


My Lord 

The only news enough interesting that I have received from Rome announce 
an invitation to the Pope, to the King of Turin, and to the Duke of Tuscany in 
order to go to the Congress of Leibach. Neither the Pope nor Consalvi will go 
there: perhaps they will charge some foreign minister with their commissions; 
and will publish a note about this business. 

The new is sure; but, I pray, do not name the authour of it. 

I am in haste Your aff.te S. et F. 

Wednesday the 10th I. Alborghetti 


The next day Byron wrote in his diary: 


All! [sic in Moore] writes to me that the Pope, and Duke of Tuscany, and King 
of Sardinia, have also been called to Congress; but the Pope will only deal there 


* T have supplied the names in brackets. 
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by proxy. So the interests of millions are in the hands of about twenty coxcombs, 
at a place called Leibach! 


With the constant alarms and rumors and the expectation of arrests 
or attacks at any moment it was only natural that Byron should have 
neglected to reply to Alborghetti, particularly since he had begun to 
suspect him of being a “trimmer.” The Secretary was much hurt, as his 
next letter shows. Had he not gone to great trouble and risked much to 
furnish Byron with secret information that he thought might be in- 
teresting to his friend? 


My Lord 

Some nights ago the Colonel Brown has been stabbed at Milan by two un- 
known persons. The wounds are not mortal. He was an english secret agent and 
commissioner of the government in order to collect proofs and witness’ in the 
trial against the queen of england. 

They speak also of Hopes of conciliation with Naples. 

You do not answer me: perhaps you do not know well my character; and there- 
fore are in the right. 

I write to you sometimes, only to give you some news, that I suppose may do 
you pleasure to gratify your curiosity, and to show you my respect and grate- 
fulness. If you have another opinion of my correspondence, all is over, and I 
will be silent, though I will never cease to be 

Your most aff.te Servant 

The 18th of January I. Alborghetti 


Byron duly recorded the news in his diary the next day, and he must 
have replied or at least have sent Alborghetti some English papers or his 
steward, Lega Zambelli, with a message, for the Count continued to write, 
or, when that became dangerous, sent news by Lega. Tension was grow- 
ing daily and patriotic fervor was mounting high. On January 29 Byron 
was riding in the Pineta. 


Met a company of the sect (a kind of Liberal Club) called the Americani in the 
forest, all armed, and singing, with all their might, in Romagnuole—“sem tutti 
soldat’ per la liberta’”’ (“we are all soldiers for liberty”). They cheered me as | 
passed—I returned their salute, and rode on. This may show the spirit of Italy 
at present. 


The situation would be awkward to explain if friendly letters between 
Byron and the secretary of the Legate were intercepted. It might at times 
be dangerous even to send Lega when all roads to the Cardinal were 
being watched. But Alborghetti’s dispatches continued to arrive. 

My Lord 

I told your steward to call on me from time to time, that I had given him the 

news possibly received, to be communicated to you. His not appearing induces 
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me to write to you. Perhaps you know already what is spread. In short at Rome 
a foux alarm of supposed arrival at Velletri of two thousand Neapolitan horses 
spread the terror into the City: all became quiet as soon as the public was un- 
deceived. I will explain the details of this panic fear to your steward, if he will 
come. 

It seems, that a body of ten tho[uJsand Neapolitans have invaded the territory 
of Ascoli. 

A new strong body of Austrians is to pass through Bologna within the week. 

I thank you a thousand times for your kindness of sending me the english 
papers, that I return to you, beeing with the most sincere esteem and attach- 
ment 

My Lord Your most aff.te Servant 
The 19th of February 1821 I. Alborghetti 


This news was worth a paragraph in Byron’s diary: “‘A. has sent me some 
news today. The war approaches nearer and nearer. Oh those scoundrel 
sovereigns! Let us but see them beaten . . . and there is yet a resurrection 
for Italy, and a hope for the world.” 

On February 21 matters looked serious again: 


The Pope has printed a declaration against the patriots, who, he says, meditate 
a rising. The consequence of all this will be, that, in a fortnight, the whole coun- 
try will be up. The proclamation is not yet published, but printed, ready for dis- 
tribution. ** [Alborghetti] sent me a copy privately—a sign that he does not 
know what to think. When he wants to be well with the patriots, he sends me 
some civil message or other. 


Perhaps Byron wronged Alborghetti; who can tell? Human motives in 
such circumstances are not always simple, nor always venal. But it was 
the part of wisdom to be on one’s guard; the lives and fortunes of others 
were at stake.* Years later the Countess Guiccioli thus described Albor- 
ghetti: 


* An interesting sidelight on Alborghetti, which shows both that he was suspected by 
the government of favoring Byron and the liberal cause and that he was eminently discreet, 
is contained in the following police spy report addressed to the Director of Police in Ra- 
venna and dated Oct. 14, 1821. After saying “that he [Byron] may possess a manuscript 
which concerns affairs of state is quite possible, because he who has money acquires what- 
ever he wishes and is well served,” the spy, replying to a reprimand from his chief, added: 
“Tt is true that after office hours I go into the society of Alborghetti, nor do I understand 
how that might be taken amiss by anyone, since in that company there is no mystery, and 
the conversation is of a sort that does no wrong either to the government or to particular 
persons. What may be the opinions of Alborghetti in political matters I would not hazard 
a guess, since in the way in which he has expressed himself to me he is certainly correct ar 1 
reasonable.” (My translation of a copy of the police report in the Nelson Gay papers in the 
Keats-Shelley Memorial, Rome.) 
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[He was] a witty and timid man, concerned only with his own interests, who—as 
he did not know yet who would win—kept a foot in both stirrups. He often went 
to see Lord Byron, and pretended to keep him informed about events. Lord Byron 
found his company amusing, but knew what to think of him, and was always very 
careful. 


In a few days came the news of the defection of the Neopolitans and 
the collapse of the revolution in that province. On February 24 Byron 
recorded wearily in his diary: ‘““The plan has missed. . . . Thus the world 
goes; and thus the Italians are always lost for lack of union among them- 
selves.” 

Part of Byron’s capacity for friendship rested upon his wide tolerance 

of human frailties, and his ability to look with a half cynical, half humor- 
ous eye upon the slightly less than noble characters of those to whom he 
was attached. Speaking of the Italians in a letter to Moore a few weeks 
later, he said: 
As a very pretty woman said to me a few nights ago, with the tears in her eyes, as 
she sat at the harpsichord, “Alas! the Italians must now return to ‘making 
operas’.”’ I fear that and macaroni are their forte, and “‘motley their only wear.” 
However, there are some high spirits among them still. 


In the confusion following the collapse of the insurrection Byron’s 
friends had very nearly involved him in great peril. He had furnished 
arms and ammunition to some of the Carbonari at his own expense, and 
then, an order having been issued making persons with concealed arms 
liable to severe punishment, Count Pietro Gamba, without warning, sent 
a bag full of bayonets, muskets, and cartridges to Byron’s house. If his 
most trusted servants had not received them, he might had been de- 
nounced to the police. 

Byron always felt that he had escaped these and other perils of a like 
nature partly by luck, as on this occasion, and partly owing to the fact 
that the authorities did not dare to touch an Englishman. Perhaps he was 
right, but having such a friend as Alborghetti next to the Cardinal and at 
the sources of information could at times have softened official action 
toward him. At any rate Alborghetti’s devotion and willingness to serve 
Byron apparently increased as the months passed. When we meet him 
again, he is furnishing the earliest accurate accounts of the performance, 
against the author’s wishes, of Byron’s poetic drama Marino Faliero on 
the stage in London. The first news, from the Milan papers, was that the 
tragedy had been hissed off the boards. But Alborghetti wrote: 


My dear Lord 
I send you a French paper, in which they speak of your tragedy in a very dif- 
ferent manner, than in the Milan’s papers. I pray you soon after its perusal to 


* Origo, proof sheets. 
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send me back the paper, that has been lent me but for three or four hours. 
As for the rest I will write to Milan with all the interest that inspires me the 
love of truth, and my great esteem and friendship for you. 
Thursday at four o’clock I am always 
[May 17? 1821] Your aff.te Ser.t and Friend 
I. Alborghetti 


Byron was much exercised about this matter and apparently had 
asked Alborghetti to write his brother in Milan for further information 
and for rectification of the false report. Three days later a reply came. 


My dear Lord 

Here is another article of [sic] letter received in this very moment from my 
brother—“La vostra distinzione fra i talenti letterari e le opinioni é giusta, ed io 
Vho qui rilevata con tutta la vivacita che m’ispirava |’interesse della cosa, della 
persona, e le vostre premure, onde spero che domani o I’altro avrete l’articolo 
retificato per quanto si potra sulla Gazzetta di Milano relativo alla nota tragedia”’ 
—He adds “‘Ancona pit non si occupa dagli Austriaci.’”* 

This is a good sign. Farewell. I am in great haste. 
Sunday at three o’clock Your aff.te S.t and Friend 

[May 20? 1821] I. A. 


The following day Byron wrote to Hoppner, whom he had asked to con- 
tradict in his official capacity as British Consul, the false reports con- 
cerning Marino Faliero: ‘“‘The Milan Gazette again repeats the same 
thing in the same words [the article which Alborghetti’s brother had 
sent in his letter?] . . . I have had Galignani’s English papers (which you 
will have seen) sent to Milan.’ 

Not even the hectic household cares and sleepless nights concurrent 
with the birth of a child in his home could keep Alborghetti long from 
anxious attendance upon Byron’s business. It was apparently he and not 
Hoppner who first succeeded, through his brother, in getting a true 
account of the drama into the Milan papers. 

My Lord 

I have been so busy and troubled these two days because the painful deliver- 
ance of my wife with child. I have been so puzzled through the particulars of the 
house, to which I am not accustomed; that tired by the child, the nurse, the un- 
easiness of the Wife, the sottishness of the mid-wife, the prescriptions of the 
physicians, and the ceremonies of the Baptysm, I had lost my head, the more so 


% “Your distinction between literary talents and opinions is just, and I have taken the 
matter in hand here with all the eagerness which the interest of the thing, the person, and 
your solicitude have inspired in me, wherefore I hope that tomorrow or the next day you 
will have the article correcting so far as possible the Milan Gazette relative to the said 
tragedy.” “Ancona still is not occupied by the Austrians.” 

* From a letter in the Bixby collection, printed for the Society of Dofobs (Chicago, 
1912). 
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that I had passed two nights without sleeping. I beg then your pardon if I have 
not given you a previous advice of the accomplishment of my brother’s promise 
about the article of the Milan’s Gazette: it is enough for my justification to say, 
that I had not read not only the public papers, but even my private letters. This 
morning being more calm I have read the article: it is but a translation of some 
bits of the english papers, that I had sent my brother. They seem well enough 
chosen: I had wished for something more and something better in the preamble. 
But in general your wrongs are retrieved, Lie has been confounded, and truth 
has been published; what seldom is to be seen in these unhappy moments. I hope 
then, that you shall be content; and I am very glad of having contributed to your 
satisfaction to make up for what I am indebted to you. 

Your Steward acquainted me, that you wait on me: if you are not pressed, I 
will call on you to receive your commands next Friday or Saturday before six 
o’clock in the afternoon. If you are not at liberty, you need but to point out to me 
another day and another hour. 

The last Galignani’s Litterary Gazette has been extremely agreeable to me, 
since I have read and admired in it some very fine verses and scenes of your so 
wished for tragedy.—I am always with the usual esteem and attachment 

My Lord Tuesday morning Your ever aff.te Servant 

[May 22? 1821] and Friend . I. A. 


The phrase ‘‘to make up for what I am indebted to you” suggests that 
Byron had already, as was his custom, been open-handed in his generos- 
ity towards Alborghetti. Byron could never accept favors without mak- 
ing lavish return. Soon the Count was serving him again as intermediary 
with the Cardinal and as amanuensis in a matter which he explained to 
Hoppner on May 31: 


The letter alluded to in the enclosed, “to the Cardinal,” was in answer to some 
queries of the government, about a poor devil of a Neapolitan, arrested at Sini- 
gaglia on suspicion, who came to beg of me here; being without breeches, and 
consequently without pockets for halfpence, I relieved and forwarded him to his 
country, and they arrested him at Pesaro on suspicion, and have since inter- 
rogated me (civilly and politely, however) about him. I sent them the poor man’s 
petition, and such information as I had about him, which I trust will get him out 
again, that is to say, if they give him a fair hearing. 


Alborghetti had brought the matter to Byron’s attention on May 24 and 
the next day he wrote: 


My Lord 

You will find here inclosed the letter to his eminence, of which I spoke to you 
yesterday. I hope you will find it very kind accordingly to what was becoming to 
the writer and to the receiver. 

I send you also the minutes of your answer, as we are agreed together. You 
will add or cut off, correct, and abridge what you please according to the truth, 
and to the fact, which you shall know better than I. After your corrections if 
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you are not willing to take the pain of copying the letter yourself, you need but 
send it back to me: I will copy it again in forma signandi, and after, you will 
write your name at the bottom of the paper and seal it. 

I am reading with pleasure the letters of your friends of London.—The Con- 
gress of Laybach is dissolved, and another is fixed next year in the same Town. 42 
persons, who took part in the Piedmontese revolutions are exiled, and their goods 
confiscated. The kingdom of Naples is not intirely tranquill. The expedition of 
Spain is either cut off or put off —The Cardinal charges me with many thanks for 
you; and I am for ever and in a great haste 

Your aff.te Servant and Friend 

Friday 25: of May [1821] I. A. 


Byron’s reply was immediate and genial, but he took the lazy option and 
did not “‘take the pain” to copy the letter himself. 


Dear Sir Ravenna May 25th 1821 

I enclose you the copy for one or two slight alterations and also the petition of 
this Signor Giant [the Neapolitan’s name was Giuseppe Gigante]*”—The Docu- 
ment itself confirms what I have said— 

If you would have the goodness to have copied out on the enclosed sheet of 
paper the answer to the Cardinal I will sign it with pleasure— 

Yours very truly 
Bs 


The same evening Alborghetti had the reply ready for Byron’s signature. 
He had also reported another matter to the Cardinal for his English 
friend. 


My Lord Friday evening [May 25, 1821] 

Poor Mylord! How many troubles for a triffle! And how I am to be pitied, who 
pass half my life through the business and transactions worse and more tiresome 
than this! 

Here is the letter for his eminence copied in your sheet of paper, whose trans- 
mission is a satyre to the poverty of my shop. 

I have corrected what was not right: you need but put your respectable name in 
the formulary if you please “Devms obbmé Serv.re L. Byron.” In the Superscrip- 
tion the formulary is “A sua eminenza Il Sig.r Card. Rusconi Legato di Ravenna.” 

After that, all this great transaction will be done, and I hope without any harm 
for the poor Devil, who is the object of it. 

The Card.al knows nothing of the libel posted up against you, and has heard 
of it with great pain. 


7 According to Teresa, Gigante had carried Byron’s address to the Neapolitans. (The 
Marchesa Origo derived this statement of Teresa from the “Vie.”) Whether this seditious 
document was captured with him is not known, but probably not, for it seems likely that 
with such evidence, the government would have taken some action against Byron. 

8 From a copy in the public library at Forli. 
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I suppose that the printing of Marino Faliero is not the same of which I spoke 
to you, since this is nothing but a harmless extrait of Muratori.* 

I am always with respect and attachment 
P. S. Do not forget of putting your Your aff.te S. and Friend 
seal at the letter to the cardinal. [signature torn out] 


In view of the general state of affairs and of the fact that Byron was 
without doubt under the suspicious eye of the government, this evidently 
cordial relationship not only with the second in command but with the 
Cardinal himself is interesting enough. There may well be some doubt of 
the genuineness of the Cardinal’s cordiality, it is true, but Alborghetti 
probably did what he could to prevent an open break and to forward 
Byron’s interests. The very day the above letter was written, Byron had 
confided to Hoppner: 


You know, I suppose, that they actually keep a Jist of all individuals in Italy who 
dislike them—it must be numerous. Their suspicions and actual alarms, about 
my conduct and presumed intensions in the late row, were truly ludicrous. . . . 
They believed, and still believe here, or affect to believe it, that the whole plan 
and project of rising was settled by me, and the means furnished, etc., etc. Al! 
this was more fomented by the barbarian [Austrian] agents, who are numerous 
here. ... 


This must have a curiously modern and familiar sound to those who 
were living in Italy during another occupation in very recent years. It 
was pressure from without and the machinations of local bigots which 
kept up suspicion, bitterness, and a demand for action against the 
Liberals. But Byron’s charities and sympathies for the common people 
had made him popular in Ravenna, and he had at least the outward 
respect of the Cardinal and the devoted friendship of the Secretary 
General. That the devotion of the latter was not unrewarded the follow- 
ing letter attests: 


My Lord 

What must I say of your kindness and generosity? Or how can I say enough? 
You act like the Lord, whose rewards are of a hundred for one. The duties of 
society and friendship prescribed the little service, that I made you; and I am 
confounded in seeing at what a high rate you have put it. I then devote my-self 
to your service for ever; and I sign this protestation with my name without hesi- 
tation. I never blushed to make the world acquainted, that I know gratefulness. 

I pray you to accept of these sincere expressions, and believe me for my life 

Your most obedient and aff.te 
Sunday 17: June 1821 Servant and Friend 
‘ I. Alborghetti 

* The reference is to Muratori’s edition of Marin‘Sanudo’s Vite dei Doge quoted in first 

editions of Marino Faliero as source of the story. 
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In a very few days Byron’s “most obedient and affectionate servant 
and friend” had an opportunity to show proof not only of his loyal devo- 
tion but also of his most delicate tact, again as intermediary between 
Milord Inglese and the Cardinal. Tension was growing again, with the 
Austrians without and the hotheads within demanding punishment for 
those who had anything to do with the aborted revolutionary activities 
of February or who were leaders of the Carbonari. In this highly charged 
atmosphere one of Byron’s Italian servants got into a heated argument 
with an officer named Pistocchi and they drew knives and pistols but did 
not come to actual blows. The servant was arrested and Byron took the 
matter to Alborghetti, offering to let the Cardinal deal with the man as 
he thought just, thinking that he would be sent home with a reprimand. 
But the Secretary apprised him of a contemplated punishment much 
more severe. 


My Lord 

I send back a good deal of your english papers with a thousand thanks in order 
to conceal the true end of this letter. 

I have exposed to his eminence your noble readinéss of doing what he thinks 
better about your servant. The Cardinal after many thanks for your deference 
for him, after many praises of your love of justice and impartiality insists upon 
the removal of the same servant, the more so, as he has been represented to him 
as a very bad subject. I have made many endeavors in order to obtain a sweeter 
disposal, to prevent this poor man from losing his bread; but it was in vain till 
now. I have a mind to engage some friends of mine who knows Mr. Pistocchi bet- 
ter than I, in order to excite and awake his delicacy, that he might interpose his 
good offices to his eminence for saving the poor Devil. Since this officer has acted 
till now without generosity and without good-breeding, I hope he will make all 
his efforts to retrieve all the evil he has done. You may give your leave to the 
servant Sunday morning, and in the mean while I will do what I can to preserve 
the victim from his doom, which I fear shall be that of being accompanied to the 
frontier of our estate, as a stranger. Be so good as to let me know when you have 
given the leave; to see if any better thing might take place in the interval. I am 
sorry and very sorry for this disagreeable a business, and wish with all my heart 
for a finer occasion to show you How I am truly 

Friday [June 22, 1821] Your aff.te servant and friend I. A. 


Byron’s reply was immediate and indignant but courteous. 


Dear Sir June 22d. 1821 
If the man is to be conducted to the frontier—and lose his bread also,—with 
a stain upon his character—I beg leave to submit respectfully to the Cardinal 
that I cannot dismiss him from my service—but will rather let him abide the con- 
sequences of a process.—I submit it also to his Eminence—that the Sr. Pistocchi 
has no more right to carry arms at night & out of uniform than the lowest Citizen 
off duty.—If one is to be punished both should be punished. Is it because Mr. Pis- 
tocchi is an officer that both sides are not to be heard?—it is fit that the man 
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should be allowed to speak in his own defence as the consequences are much more 
serious to a poor devil of a servant than they can be to another who is independent 
in his circumstances.— 
Yours ever & truly 
Byron“ 


The matter dragged on for a week and was no further advanced, the 
Cardinal remaining adamant in his decision. In the meantime Byron 
had written an appeal direct to the Cardinal in terms so forthright as to 
cause some uneasiness to the more timid Alborghetti, who was ac- 
customed to a more deferential style in addresses to his Eminence. 
Byron’s patience was growing thin when he wrote again to the Secretary. 


Dear Sir June 28th 1821 

It appears to me that there must be some clerical intrigue of the low priests 
about the Cardinal to render all this nonsense necessary about a squabble in the 
Street of words only between a Soldier and a Servant. If it is directed against me— 
it shan’t succeed—for I desire no better than a fair examination of my conduct 
as far as connected with the place or the inhabitants. If against the poor valet, it 
is an odious oppression ;—I desire no more than a process—for then—they would 
see the falsehood of all the trask about this man who has no more to do with politi- 
cal matters than the Man in the Moon. If you can get this business settled—either 
here (which would be better as shorter) or at Rome—you will not find me less 
obliged or more ungrateful than you have hitherto found me.—Why can’t they 
decide the matter by an investigation—an arrest—or a reproof?—There was 
never any objection on my part to his having a punishment proportioned to the 
offence—but not a chastisement the consequences of which might affect the man’s 
prospects through life.— 

I wish to know what is to be gained by it?—If they think to get rid of me—they 
shant—for as I am conscious of no fault—I will yield to no oppression; but will 
go at my own good time when it suits my inclination and affairs—That they 
may disgust me—is not difficult—and in that case—it may so happen that more 
than myself may be disgusted in the end.— 

I wrote to the Cardinal in the only style that it became me to use.—I am not 
conscious of being wanting in respect to his age and station—in other points I 
used the freedom of Statement due to my own rank—and the circumstances of 
the business.— 

Believe me 
yours ever 
& truly 
Bn® 


Poor Alborghetti was in hot water. There is something pathetic in his 
reply, but there is also a note of sincerity and of human dignity: 


40 From the MS in the Houghton Library, Harvard University. 
41 From the MS in my possession. 
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My dear Lord 

As my answer should be too prolix in a letter; and I do not dare in this moment 
to come my-self to pay a visit to you, (forget a moment the liberty and the frank- 
ness of your country, and pity the necessity, which obliges us to every kind of 
circumspection), so I have charged the avocat Fava® with giving you by mouth 
my answer and my reflections. He (who is the best friend that I have here, a man 
sure, honest, liberal, and witiy) will repair to your house this afternoon at eight 
o’clock as soon as you will come back from your walking. I pray you to receive 
him, and listen to what he will tell you on [sic] my name. In the mean while I 
pray you to calm your heat, and be assured, that the Cardinal and the Govern- 
ment ¢ill now do not aim at all at your respectable Person in the affair of the 
Servant.—As for me I will do what I can to serve you, as it is my duty and as I 
promised to you. It is enough what you have done hitherto in my favour. Speak- 
ing of your farther gratefulness, it is but a reproach and humiliation for me, which 
covers me with blush, while I am always Your ob.t aff.te Servant and 


29 June [1821] Friend I. A. 


One may wonder whether Alborghetti, had he been only a “trimmer,” 
would have had the temerity to say to Byron, “‘calm your heat.” 

Some days later the Count had the satisfaction of reporting the 
triumph of his diplomacy and the conclusion of the affair in a manner 
quite satisfactory to Byron. And for good measure he added a footnote 
on the death of Napoleon, in whom he knew his friend had a great in- 
terest: 


My dear Lord 

The great business of your Servant is over, and in the noblest and most satis- 
factory manner: every one has dealt with him as with a Knight. I had recom- 
mended the issue of the affair to the Director of Polices and to the Captain Lo- 
rini; so that the Servant did not utter a single word of excuse: the Card.al on 
your regard has abridged of one day his detension; and at four o’clock he will be 
ready to serve you as usual. I am very glad of having a little contributed to settle 
this business in order to show you how I am earnest in obliging you, and testify 
you my great esteem, attachment, and gratitude, which senses of my soul shall 
accompany me during all my life. Rely on these in every occasion, and in what- 
ever city or place we may be; and be sure of their sincerity. 

I am always Your aff.te Servant and Friend 

Thursday [July 19? 1821] I. A. 
P. S. No farther accounts on the death of Napoleon. 


And so that episode was ended, all on the credit side for Alborghetti. It is 
strange that Byron failed to mention the Count’s assistance when he 
summed up the affair for Murray on July 22. 


‘2 Perhaps the Giovanni Fava whose whole family had been converted to Jacobinism by 
Luigi Uccellini. See Primo Uccellini, Memorie di un Vecchio Carbonaro Ravegnano (Roma, 
1898), p. 133. 
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In the meantime other events, in which Alborghetti also played a vita] 
role, had overshadowed the business of the servant. Byron’s first refer- 
ence to it was in a letter to Murray of July 14: “I write in the midst of 
unpleasant scenes here: they have, without trial or process, banished 
several of the first inhabitants of the cities—here and all around the 
Roman States—amongst them many of my personal friends ... .”” The 
extremest party aided by outside pressure had won, and revenge was the 
order of the day. Among the first to be exiled were the Counts Ruggero 
and Pietro Gamba, father and brother of Teresa and now bosom friends 
of Byron.“ As undeniable leaders of the Carbonari they of course could 
expect nothing else. But at the desperate appeal of Teresa, Byron tried 
what was possible to have them recalled. On July 15“ he wrote in their 
behalf to the Duchess of Devonshire, who he knew had the ear of Cardinal 
Consalvi, Papal Secretary of State.“ This tide came from afar and had 
swept over the heads of the more humane of the local governors. Albor- 
ghetti could be of no use here; an appeal to higher authority was neces- 
sary, though Byron must have felt that it was useless. 

A few days later Teresa was again menaced with the convent, and this 
time the threat was serious. The reaction had the upper hand and now 
seized the chance they had waited for to get Byron out of Ravenna by 
this indirect means. If the Guiccioli went he would go too. 

According to Teresa, Count Alborghetti organized a plot against her, 
sending for a family friend and connection of the Gambas, Count 
Rampi of Faenza, “a wise, prudent and influential man,” to persuade 
her to rejoin her father. The story was—all made up by Alborghetti, 
Teresa says in the “Vie de Lord Byron”—that Guiccioli had appealed to 
Rome to have Teresa shut up in a convent if she refused to return to him, 
since she was no longer under her father’s roof as stipulated in the separa- 
tion decree. Teresa, feeling herself the victim of an intrigue, appealed 
to Byron: 


... only this was lacking to drive me to despair. I am in a terrible state—with- 
out you I shall never be able to make up my mind, shall never be able to reach 
a reasonable decision. Rampi has just left me, having been sent by Alborghetti 
to tell me that I must leave Ravenna before Tuesday, because Guiccioli has had 
recourse to Rome to demand that I shall either return to him or be shut up in a 
convent.“ He says that the answer will come in a few days, that I must talk about 


43 Pietro was arrested on the evening of July 10 as he was leaving the theatre and escorted 
to the frontier. His father was taken up the next day and allowed to go to Filetto to arrange 
his affairs before leaving the following day. 

“4 This letter is misdated Feb. 15, 1821, in Letters and Journals. 

 Consalvi, however, had been warned, as we have seen, of Byron’s activities in the 
Romagna. 

 Teresa’s purposely ambiguous account of the exile given to Moore left a doubt as to 
the place of her residence at the time. She would have liked the world to believe that she 
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it to no one—but leave at night—for if my plan were known, they might stop 
it, and take away my passport, which the goodness of Heaven has enabled me to 
obtain. Byron! I am in despair. . . . If I have to leave you here without knowing 
when I shall see you again, I am resolved to stay.—But I hardly know what I 
am saying, I am in such a terrible state—and why ?—not certainly on account of 
my own danger, but only—I call Heaven to witness—only on account of yours. 
.. -Rampiand Alborghetti will call on you at three o’clock to tell you all this.” 


But Byron was not convinced of her interpretation of the event. Writing 
a year later to Edward Dawkins, British Chargé d’Affaires, then at Leg- 
horn, he said: 

When her father and brother were exiled [from Ravenna] for political reasons— 
Count Guiccioli as was natural and conjugal applied to have her shut up in a 
Convent—on the plea that she was no longer residing with her family.—A min- 
ister of the Legation gave me notice of this application and its probable result 
in time for her to rejoin her relations in Tuscany—I could not then accompany 
her in person—as it would have [been] construed into an Elopement, but I joined 
her afterwards at Pisa.** 


It is easy to understand Teresa’s perturbation and her pique at Albor- 
ghetti as the apparent mover in the conspiracy against her, but Byron 
was sufficiently convinced that the Secretary knew the facts and that the 
danger was real. Teresa, aided by Byron (and Alborghetti, who had prob- 
ably warned him of her danger even before she knew it herself), escaped 
by night over the frontier on July 25 (she had her passport, thank 
Heaven—or thank Alborghetti?), but Byron for the time being re- 
mained in Ravenna. He was already thinking of moving, however, and 
had evidently told the Cardinal’s Secretary so when he learned that 
Teresa must leave. Let us recall Alborghetti’s phrase in his letter an- 
nouncing the release of Byron’s servant and assuring him that his sense 
of esteem, attachment, and gratitude would accompany him during all 
his life, “in whatever city or place we may be.” 

Alborghetti had served him the best he knew how and successfully in 
both the affair of the servant and now of the escape and he would not 
find Byron “less obliged or more ungrateful” than he had hitherto found 
him. The Count, already acquainted with the Byronic lavishness, wrote 
on July 22: 

My dear Lord 
The bearer of the present will speak to you on my part of a particular but im- 


was at Filetto and that she wrote to Byron from there. Actually the arrests took place in 
Ravenna, and Teresa remained there and saw Byron constantly until she was forced to fly 
to Bologna and Florence. Count Guiccioli had a strong case, for her violation of the separa- 
tion decree was obvious. 

* Origo, proof sheets. 

“8 From an unpublished letter, dated July 6, 1822, in the Rare Book Collections, Univer- 
sity of Texas Library. 
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portant affair.** I did not come in person only for a reflection of delicacy and dis- 
cretion. I foresee your generosity, and though my economical circumstances 
should force me to make the best of it, the fear of a stain of venality is greater 
than my wants. I long only for your esteem, and I would be desolate to lose it. 

In whatever thing else a hint of you is enough that I may be at your door to re- 
ceive your commands. 

Napoleon’s death is confirmed. They wait on his last will, his historical writ- 
ings, &c, &c. Oh tempora oh mores! 
I am yours and ever your 

Aff.te Servant and Friend 


Sunday [July 22? 1821] I. A. 


The summer wore on and Byron remained in Ravenna, hoping for- 
lornly to have the exiles recalled and aiding the families they had left 
behind. He talked of returning to England, but he knew that it could 
not be, for he had promises to keep, and, though he might guard in the 
depths of his secret self certain weary longings for freedom from that 
harrowing “‘earliest passion” which he could never take as lightly as his 
own words sometimes seemed to indicate, he had a stronger impulse to 
please those who loved and trusted him. In spite of the “heart that 
pants to be unmoved,” he would go to Teresa—but in his own good time. 

Meanwhile Shelley came to visit him on August 6 and remained until 
August 17. The first night they talked until five in the morning, and in 
the days that followed, while his host (who never rose before two) was 
still sleeping, Shelley visited the sights of the ancient town: San Vitale, 
the tomb of Theodoric, the church of Sant’Appollinare. On August 15, 
a day or two before he left, he appeared before the door of the Duomo 
and was denied admittance. Was it because he had alighted from 
Byron’s carriage? But this was not an ordinary historic shrine or museum 
of early mosaics; it was the seat of the Archbishop, Antonio Codronchi. 
Another indignant appeal went flying off to Alborghetti. 

Dear Sir— August 15th 1821 

An English gentleman and friend of mine has this day been refused admittance 
into the Duomo by the Campanaro in the most insolent manner. As I have not 
the honour of personal acquaintance with the Archbishop I should thank you to 
represent this to him—Whatever his feelings may be towards me—I presume 
that he does not encourage his people’s insults to strangers, especially as I never 
encourage or protect mine in such things. 

The readiness of your authorities to inculpate my servants on all occasions will 
not permit me to pass over this—If the Archbishop chastises his insolent depend- 
ent it is well, if not, I will find means to punish him at any cost.— 

Excuse my troubling you, but as I do not know the Prelate personally, and you 
do—I thought my application would come better thus than by a direct address— 


49 What was the important affair? Could it have been the final arrangements for Teresa’s 
escape? 
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If he or others suppose that political circumstances have at all diminished my 
power to make myself properly respected—they will discover the difference. 
Believe me very truly yours, dear Sir 
Byron™ 
Whether the Archbishop chastised his insolent underling or whether 
Shelley ever saw the inside of the Duomo we do not know, but from 
Alborghetti we hear only once more and in another connection, before 
his track is lost in Byron’s history." As he had given Byron the first news 
of the Congress of Laibach, of the acquittal of Queen Caroline of Eng- 
land, and of the death of Napoleon, so now he hastened to pass on to him 
the earliest report to reach Ravenna of the Queen’s death. 


My dear Lord Wednesday 22: Aug.st 

I have read a letter from Pesaro, which relates the death of the Queen of Eng- 
land after a sickness of eight days. A courier was arrived in that city with this 
mournful account; the country was very sorry for it remembering the favours 
spread over it by the Queen, when she had there her abode. Next week we will 
have the particularities of this great event. 

I am angry with my cruel doom, who leaves me but displeasing news to com- 
municate you: and I long for an opportunity of giving you a good ones of them. 
Believe me with the usual respect and attachment 

Your aff.te Servant and Friend 
I. A. 


Byron lingered on in Ravenna until October 29 and left it reluctantly, 
for in spite of the political fracas (perhaps even at times because of it) 
he had been happy there. “If your father should be recalled,” he wrote 
to Teresa, ‘I immediately return to Ravenna; and if he is recalled previous 
to my departure, J remain.” And again, “I leave Ravenna so unwillingly, 
and with such a persuasion on my mind that my departure will lead from 
one misery to another, each greater than the former, that I have not the 
heart to utter another word on the subject.’ 

It is probable that Alborghetti, though we hear no more of him, con- 
tinued to befriend Byron to the time of his departure and mourned 
sincerely when at last the poet set in motion his four wagons of chattels 
and menagerie and after long delay followed himself in his lumbering 
carriage on the first leg of a journey from which he did not return, for 
Byron had a way not only of making friends but of holding them. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


5 From a copy in the public library at Forli. 

5! Alborghetti lived on until 1852. After leaving Ravenna he was some time Secretary 
General of the Presidency of the Comarca, and in 1847 Municipal Counsellor of Rome and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

5 Thomas Moore, The Letters and Journals of Lord Byron (London, 1830), 11, 549. 
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BEHIND STEELE’S SATIRE ON UNDERTAKERS 
By RosBert A. AUBIN 


OU though most curious in other things, will hardly be perswaded to 

touch any thing that smells of the Coffin or of Embalming.”’ ‘The 
Haters of Funerals” to whom John Dunton addressed these words in 
1682' would seem to include scholars, for the beginnings of the modern 
trade of funeral undertaking have never been investigated. This paper 
attempts to fill in some measure this gap in social history, and as a 
corollary to explain the novelty, timeliness, justice, and development of 
Steele’s satire on undertakers in The Funeral and The Tatler. 

Modern funeral undertaking arose in the last two decades of the 
seventeenth century from a materialistic conception of man’s post- 
humous condition. The Church of England taught that at death occurs a 
temporary separation of body and soul: the latter passes to a preliminary 
and incomplete state of glory in Abraham’s bosom while the body rots— 
and sleeps. On the Day of Judgment the body will undergo a physical 
resurrection and a transformation, will be reunited with its soul, and will 
pass to its final place of reward or punishment. 

The corpse that both rots and sleeps points to a paradox of ancient 

standing: our bodies are vile yet they require reverent treatment. Our 
bodies are vile because they are associated with sin. ‘“The Intent of God,” 
wrote Nathanael Taylor in 1699, “is to bring the Living down to the 
Dust, by casting their dear Relations into the Grave; to make Sin vile 
and loathsome to us, by making their Bodies so.” For centuries Job had 
been ransacked for texts that demonstrate the indignity of the flesh, and 
preachers of Steele’s day occasionally suggest those of the “savage 
twelfth” century intheir reports of the filthiness of death: 
Oh! how the Woodlice, flat-worms, maw-worms, the yellow-tails, rotes, and wivils 
carve out their morsels, and rejoyce together: Amnon, after the feast is ended, 
the yellow hundred foot takes up his Palace-royal in the skull of a King, and the 
proud mincing Jezabels shall have their faces once more painted and spotted with 
the odious excrements of a black Beetle.* 


Such passages call to mind the Old English Address of the Lost Soul to the 
Body and probably find their ultimate origin in Manichean hatred of the 
flesh. Yet, and here enters the paradox, this vile body requires reverent 


1 The House of Weeping; or, Mans Last Progress to His Long Home (London), pt. ii, p. 95. 
Hereafter if no place of publication is specified, London is to be understood. 

2 A Funeral Sermon Occasioned by the Death of the Lady Lane . . . and of John Lane, Esq., 
p. 12. 

3 Samuel Lee, Contemplations on Mortality (Boston, Mass., 1698), pp. 48-49. 

4 See B. P. Kurtz, “Gifer the Worm; an Essay toward the History of an Idea,” Univ. of 
California Publ. in English, 11 (1929), no. 2, 235-261. 
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treatment. Of patristic source are expressions of tenderness and respect 
for dead bodies, since ‘‘the Holy Ghost hath been pleased to use them in 
their times as his own organs or instruments unio all good works.’’> The 
sacredness of these bodies is insisted upon: ‘“‘The Bodies of Saints in the 
Grave .. . are in Union with the Lord Jesus. For . . . if the Soul only has 
Union with Christ, then isi the Body lost... .’* At times, curiously 
enough, dogma supports folk-belief (like that of the child in “‘We Are 
Seven”) that the body lives on in the grave: 


That things may live whilst they are buried, we are able to demonstrate by 
Worms, and Fishes, which live the better by being buried. Yea there are several 
living Creatures, which, unless they be buried, can never live. And whilst our 
Head [i.e., Christ] is out of the Earth, our Grave can be no more, than a Bed of 
Rest. Sleep there may be, but not Destruction.” 


But the point to be especially remarked is the duty of treating the corpse 
as a possession of the Holy Ghost: “ . . . the Temple of God must not be 
destroyed. ... Gods Spirit takes pleasure not only in these living 
Temples, but owns them when they are dead; takes pleasure in the dead 
bones, and favours the dust of them... .”* And so we find preachers 
reconciling the disagreeable facts of decomposition with the dignity of 
the cadaver and the obligation of supplying its material needs. 

By thus focusing attention on the state of the interred corpse, the 
clergy might well have been tacitly suggesting embalmment as a means 
on the one hand of avoiding, or at least postponing, decomposition, and 
on the other of maintaining “these under-earth Citisens’’® in what 
preachers loved to call “‘a rising condition.” Yet the official attitude of the 
Church of England toward embalmment—if there was one—I cannot 
define, even after examining scores of sermons and tracts of that day 
and consulting several learned clergymen of this. The clergy seem never 
to have recommended the practice unequivocally. They did, however, 
frequently mention Tertullian’s favorable comment on the use of 
Sabaean wares at early Christian burials,!° they described ‘‘the ancient 


§ Anon., Saint Austins Care for the Dead; or, His Book De Curd pro Mortuis. Translated 
into English, 2nd ed. (1651), p. 16. 

* Edward Dent, Everlasting Blessedness. A Sermon Preached at the Funeral of ... Mr. 
William Baker (1692), p. 20. 

7 [Thomas Pierce,] Death Consider’d as a Door to a Life of Glory (ca. 1690], p. 89. 

* Ralph Brownrig, Sixty Five Sermons (1674), 1, 210. This regard for the dead body 
may have been furthered by opposition to Locke’s view that personal identity rests purely 
in consciousness. Thomas Beconsall in answering Locke stated that personal identity con- 
sists “in the Identity of the animal, as well as immaterial Part, whereinsoever that happens 
toconsist ... ” The Doctrine of a General Resurrection (Oxford, 1697), p. 17. 

* Dunton, op. cit., pt. ii, p. 30. 

10 E.g., John Knight, A Sermon Preach’? at the Funeral of the . . . Lady Guilford, Nov. 18. 
1699 (1700), pp. 27-28. 
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use of the Jews to embalm the corpse with sweet odours,’ and they 
praised “her who brake the Box of precious Ointment for his Burial.”” 
Also they found in ancient Egypt an edifying connection between the 
practice of embalmment and belief in a resurrection.” But perhaps most 
important of all was the continual insistence by the clergy that “the 
Dead have a Life proper to them’ and “keep an everlasting Sabbath.’’ 
Hints like all these were put to full and adroit use by the chief promoter 
of embalmment during the reign of Queen Anne, the surgeon Thomas 
Greenhill, whose Nexpoxndea; or, The Art of Embalming (1705) should be 
a classic in the literature of funeral undertaking. Throughout this work, 
dedicated to establishing the antiquity, dignity, and inestimable value 
of the art, runs the theme: “.. . he who is assur’d of being Embalm’d, 
and having all other Funeral-Rites perform’d to him, closes his Eyes in 
full satisfaction of lying undisturb’d in his Grave, as in his Bed, and 
enjoying Eternal Rest’’ (p. 105). Or as an admirer of Greenhill put it: 


Death baffi’d thus by wise Chyrurgic Art, 
Wounds Mortals there but with a blunted Dart; 
And half the Terror of the Griesly Fiend 

Is lost, when Mortal Bodies know no end."* 


While the clergy were probably unintentionally encouraging (or at 


1! Richard Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, Everyman ed., 11, 403. 

12 John Pearson, An Exposition of the Creed, 12th ed. (1741), p. 223. 

18 Information on this subject came largely at first from George Sandys, A Relation of a 
Iourney Begun An: Dom: 1610, 3d ed. (1627), p. 134: both John Weever—A ncient Funerall 
Monuments (1631), pp. 5 ff.—and Dugdale—History of St. Pauls Cathedral (1658), p. 44— 
cite Sandys as their authority on the subject. Later appeared fuller accounts by John 
Greaves—Pyramidographta; or, A Description of the Pyramids in Aigypt (1646), pp. 43- 
65—and John Ogilby—A frica (1670), pp. 84-93. Popular interest at the end of the century 
in Egyptian and other early burial customs is exemplified in a series of articles in John 
Houghton’s A Collection for Improvement of Husbandry and Trade, vol. x11, nos. 325-335 
(Oct. 14-Dec. 23, 1698). 

4 Thomas Burnet, Of the State of the Dead, and of Those That Are to Rise, tr. Matthias 
Earbery, 2nd ed. (1728), 1, 31. 

% @pnvoixos: The House of Mourning, 3d ed. (1672), p. 520. This apparent refusal of the 
Church to commit itself in the matter of embalmment is all the more remarkable in the 
presence of (to quote Isaac Watts) the “warm dispute among men of learning, and particu- 
larly between Mr. Locke and Bishop Stillingfleet, whether the same individual body which 
is buried shall be raised at the resurrection of the dead” —“The Resurrection of the Same 
Body,” Works (1810), v, 576. Yet no preacher seems to have gone further than Thomas 
Lye, who wrote: “See how Death it self is even embalm’d, and clothd in such soft, and silken 
Language, that It carries even A sweetness, and beauty in it. "Tis A sleep, no more than A 
sleep” —Death the Sweetest Sleep; or, A Sermon Preach’t on the Funeral of Mr. William Hiett 
(1681), p. 17. 

16 Anon., “The Explanation of the Frontispiece,” Greenhill, op. cit., sig. [a]. 
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least not discouraging) the practice of embalmment, the rising middle 
class was beginning to lust after social distinction. For centuries em- 
balmment had been the rule for English sovereigns, and from the fifteenth 
century members of the nobility had been resorting to it with increasing 
frequency.’ By 1600 embalmment had become so profitable a business 
that the traditional rights enjoyed in it by the barber-surgeons were 
being infringed;!* and with the availability of books like The Charitable 
Physitian with the Charitable A pothecary (1639), which includes a section 
“Shewing the manner to Embalme a dead Corps,” the urge to trespass 
upon the surgeons’ preserves became impelling. In 1646 an apothecary 
confessed having embalmed several bodies and promised not to repeat 
the offense.'!® Nevertheless, by 1670 more and more apothecaries were 
“taking upon them the wrapping up, and Embalming of Bodies (whereby 
they gain more money then by several years practice upon them; for their. 
embalming amounts to very great sums). . . . ”*° The usual charge in the 
1670’s appears to have been about £30.” The surgeons’ final defeat and 
with it the socially downward spread of the practice are implicit in this 
notice from The London Gazette of May 3, 1680 (no. 1508): 


Mr. Tho. Warren of London, Apothecary, living at the Hart and Anchor in St. 
Lawrence-Lane, having after many years Trial, with great Cost, found out a most 
curious and excellent way of preserving Dead Bodies from Putrefaction, change of 
Colour, or Complection, without Disboweling, Sear-cloathing, Mangling or cutting 
any part thereof, to the great approbation of several of His Majesties Physitians and 
others of the Colledge; and having presented an Experiment to His Maiesty of a Body 
so preserved, His Maiesty was very much satisfied therewith, and that so useful an 
Invention may prove serviceable to such as have occasion to use it, and likewise 
benificial to the Undertaker [used in its old sense of “entrepreneur”, who for five 


17 Asis indicated in many entries in the many reports of the Historical MSS Commission. 

18 A new charter granted the barber-surgeons in 1604 stated that embalming belonged to 
“the science of Barbery and Surgery” and was not to be “intruded into by Butchers Tay- 
lors Smythes Chaundlors and others of macanicall trades unskillfull in Barbery or Surgery, 
And unseemely and unchristian lyke defaceinge disfiguringe and dismembringe the dead 
Corpses... ” (Sidney Young, The Annals of the Barber-Surgeons of London [1890], p. 112). 
That the operation was at best poorly done is seen in the fact that in 1618 the body of the 
Bishop of Winchester had to be embalmed twice—Evelyn P. Shirley, “The Will, Inven- 
tories, and Funeral Expenses of James Montagu, Bishop of Winchester, Anno 1618,” 
Archaeologia, xu1v (1877), ii, 396—as well as in the custom of placing an effigy of the de- 
ceased on the coffin. 

19 Young, op. cit., p. 218. 

20 Christopher Merrett, A Short View of the Frauds, and Abuses Committed by A pothe- 
caries, 2nd ed. (1670), p. 72. 

* That was the cost of “imballming the Lady Roos” in 1674: Hist. MSS Comm., The MSS 
of the Duke of Rutland, tv (1905), 551. In 1679 an apothecary was paid £38 “for embalminge 
my Lord, and fisyeck” (ibid., p. 554). 
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Pounds will secure any dead Body above ground for several years: This Notice is 
given thereof. 


Not only did Warren repeat this notice four times during the next two 
years apparently unchallenged, but on October 12, 1682, the Gazette 
(no. 1763) reported: “His Majesty being very well satisfied with Mr. 
Thomas Warren’s Art of Embalming, has been pleased to Order him to be 
Sworn His Majesties Apothecary in Ordinary, which has been done accord- 
ingly.”’ Doubtless feeling secure, Warren inserted in the Gazette a week 
later (October 19, no. 1765) an offer to “communicate” his art—under 
certain conditions—to “such Apothecaries and Chirurgeons that live at 
a distance.” Six additional notices by this ardent self-advertiser during 
the next two years suggest that his venture was prospering. Indeed, 
embalmment was rapidly becoming de rigueur. It paraded commercial 
and social respectability,” followed Roman example,” and was in line 
with the sentimental necrophily of the time. 

The body, asleep until Doomsday, needed a bed. It always had, for the 
likening of the grave to a bed is a most venerable cliché. But the grave 
had been also a “house of dirt and darkness’”™ without a bed. Coffin 
burial had been exceptional and had required an additional fee.”* “Earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust”—nowhere in the Burial Service of 
The Book of Common Prayer is “‘coffin’”’ mentioned, but only “the body.” 
The parish rented coffins to families (at least of non-noble rank) for the 
purpose of carrying the body to the edge of the grave;”* there it was 
lifted out and lowered into the ground in its shroud, a sort of sack tied 
above the head and below the feet. This simple method of interment 


® In 1786 Richard Gough wrote: “Embowelling of eminent persons was in fashion at the 
end of the last century .. . ” (Sepulchral Monuments in Great Britain, 11, xc). The distinc- 
tion that accompanied it is proved by this statement in The London Gazette for July 16, 
1666 (no. 70): “This day arrived a Trumpet from the States of Holland, . . . with a Letter 
to His Majesty, that the States have taken order for the Embalming the Body of Sir Wil- 
liam Berkley, which they have placed in the Chappel of the great Church at the Hague; 
a civility they profess to ow to his Corps, in respect of the Quality of his Person, the Great- 
ness of his Command, and of the high Courage and Valor he shewed in the late Engage- 
ment; desiring His Majesty to signifie His pleasure about the further disposal of it.” 

%3 The Roman pollinctores (embalmers), occasionally referred to by Jeremy Taylor and 
others, received extended notice in Basil Kennett’s Rome Antique Notitia; or, The An- 
tigquities of Rome (1696 and many later editions) and in Greenhill’s Art of Embaiming. 

% Jeremy Taylor, Funeral Sermon for Lady Carbery (1650), extract in The Golden Grove, 
Selected Passages from the Sermons and Writings, ed. Logan P. Smith (Clarendon Press, 
1930), p. 251. 

% J. Charles Cox, English Church Fittings, Furniture and Accessories (1923), p. 303. 

* Idem, The Parish Registers of England (1910), p. 121. In some places chests to serve as 
coffins were rented by chestymakers: Charles C. Hodges, “On Some Medieval Carved 
Chests,” Archaeologia Aeliana, new ser., xv (1892), 298. 
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hastened dissolution and explains the long sufficiency of graveyards. The 
impression conveyed by the popular and sensational plague literature 
that coffin burial flourished throughout the seventeenth century is cor- 
rected by more sober documents.”’ Actually not until after 1680 does 
coffin burial seem to have been taken for granted.** By 1690 it was com- 
mon in London,” but in the country the poor continued with uncoffined 
interments until well into the eighteenth century.*° 

This increasing resort to embalmment and coffin burial in the 1680’s 
and 90’s appears to have been part of a trend, that of making death 
more ‘‘comfortable” for both the deceased and the bereaved. In 1613 
dying “‘comfortably” had meant for Thomas Tuke mainly private and 
stern preparations in relation to one’s sins;*! in 1696 the mere habit of 
frequent attendance at funerals was for Samuel Bolde a primary means 
whereby to ‘attain to a great expertness in the Art of dying well and 
comfortably . . . .””** Churchyard moles encountered opposition. In 1671 
Thomas Allestree sought to distract his reader’s thoughts from the body 
“rotting and stinking in the grave” by bidding him think of his late 
friend’s soul;* in 1693 Thomas Doolittle went further, pronouncing it 
actually sinful to brood over the bodies of the deceased rather than 
their souls.** Though neglecting to compile statistics, I have gained the 
impression that toward the end of the century comparisons of the grave 


*7 E.g., in 1677 Sir Simon Degge listed “Grave-stones, Winding-sheets, Coats of Arms, 
Penons,” etc., as the property of the executors of the deceased but failed to mention cof- 
fins (The Parsons Counsellor, p. 183). In the same year B. Riveley named only grave and 
shroud as possessions of the dead man of wealth (A Sermon Preach’d in the Cathedral 
Church of Norwich, at the Funeral of . .. Edward Lord Bishop of Norwich, p. 11). In 1724 
Thomas Hearne wrote: “Formerly it was usual to be buried in winding-sheets without cof- 
fins, and the bodies were laid on biers. And this custom was practised about three score 
years agoe, tho’ even then persons of rank were buried in coffins, unless they ordered other- 
wise”—Remains, ed. Philip Bliss, 2nd ed. (1869), 1, 199. And Dr. Charles Creighton has 
stated that coffin burial, by delaying decomposition, may have assisted in finally extin- 
guishing the plague: A History of Epidemics in Britain (Cambridge, 1894), 11, 35-39. 

% E.g., by John Dunton, op. cit., pt.i, p. 77. 

2° William Andrews, Old Church Life (1900), p. 104. In 1701 a knight was buried without 
coffin at his own desire; the fact was considered extraordinary. He died at 88 and was 
doubtless old-fashioned in his views. N&Q, 1st ser., x11 (1855), 380. 

# At Melbourne, Derbyshire, “in 1698 only one burial in a coffin is named out of seven- 
teen funerals, and none in 1699 out of ten. . . . In 1718 there were only two uncoffined bur- 
ials out of eight”—Sir Arnold Wilson and Hermann Levy, Burial Reform and Funeral Costs 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 1938), p. 81. At Stockton-on-Tees uncoffined burials for the poor were 
the rule as late as 1715 (Andrews, op. cit., p. 108). 

" A Discourse of Death, Bodily, Ghostly, and Eternall, pp. 83-87. 

® Meditations concerning Death, pp. 88-89. 

%8 A Funeral Handkerchief, in Two Parts, pt. i, p. 169. 

*' The Mourners Directory, pp. 83, 126. 
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to a bed became more frequent than formerly and distinctly edulcorated: 
Christ’s people “rest in the Beds of Dust, as ever in the softest Down,’ 
“rest there as in a Bed of rich Perfumes’’;** “‘ . . . the Grave it self is but a 
withdrawing Room to retire in for a time; it is going to Bed to take rest, 
which is sweeter than Sleep . . . .”*? In short, death was beginning to be 
deodorized and rendered inoffensive and genteel, at least for the polite. 
The embalmed dead would sleep in their coffins and like it. 

This trend manifested itself likewise in increasingly vulgarized 
mortuary ostentation. For Tuke in 1613 funeral expenditures had ap- 
peared largely supererogatory, since “there is no difference among the 
carkasses of the dead, unlesse perhaps the bodies of rich men doe sauour 
more strongly by reason of their riot.’’** But for John Kettlewell in 1695 
“some well chosen instances of expence, which are rather Honorary than 
useful,” were requisite for expressing ‘“‘Love, and Respect to the Dead.’ 
Although the great majority of the clergy seem to have followed Hooker“ 
in advising moderation in both sorrow and ceremony, a few discovered in 
sacred writ sanction for pretentious, costly spectacle. Thomas Comber, 
Dean of Durham, interpreted the remarks of Tertullian and St. Augus- 
tine concerning burial in such a way as to suggest that they favored 
funeral magnificence." Clement Barksdale declared: “Our corrupt in- 
clination well considered, there is cause why our Saviour should account 
them happiest that do most mourn ... .”’* According to John Knight, 
“‘These expensive Funerals bespeak our Faith, that this dead Body shall 
arise.” In 1707 White Kennet, Archdeacon of Huntingdon and Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to Queen Anne, actually scolded the nobility for the 
“private and parcimonious Funerals of Honourable Persons [which] have 
been but a late degenerate Custom, which our brave and pious Fore- 
fathers did disdain.” Journalists were only too eager to follow this lead. 
After remarking of mourners in funeral processions that “some are 
weeping and lamenting, whilst others are swooning, and sometimes almost 


% William Bates, The Four Last Things ... Practically Considered and A pplyed. In Sev- 
eral Discourses, 2nd ed. (1691), p. 34. 

% Thomas Cheesman, Death Compared to a Sleep, in a Sermon Preacht upon the Occasion 
of the Funeral of Mrs. Mary Allen (1695), p. 3. 

37 [Richard Allestree,] The Whole Duty of Mourning, and the Great Concern of Preparing 
Our Selves for Death, Practically Considered (1695), p. 8. 

38 Op. cit., p. 76. 

39 Death Made Comfortable; or, The Way to Dye Well, p. 69. 

40 Op. cit., pp. 401-403. 

“| 4 Companion to the Temple and Closet, 2nd ed. (1679), tv, 473-474. 

42 Judicious Hooker’s Illustrations of Holy Scripture in His Ecclesiastical Policy (1675), 
p. 43. 

4 Op. cit., p. 27. 

4 4 Sermon Preach’d at the Funeral of . .. William Duke of Devonshire, p. 2. 
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fainting away ...,” John Dunton none the less complained that “we, in 
these days, do not weep and mourn at the departure of the dead, so much, 
nor so long, as in Christian duty we ought.’ Other journalists regaled 
admirers of garish and “drooping” spectacle with glowing accounts of 
these pageants of mortality.” 

Heraldry, increasingly spurious, figured conspicuously in all this 
solemn exhibitionism. For centuries the College of Heralds had enjoyed 
among other privileges the exceedingly lucrative ones of tricking arms 
and ordering noble funerals. The hieroglyphics of nobility, ‘‘the boast of 
heraldry, the pomp of power” had been their province traditionally and 
exclusively. But from 1593,’ if not before, they were embarrassed by the 
tendency on the part of the more economical gentry to deal directly with 
the painter-stainers, ‘‘mechanics” who were supposed to take orders 
from heralds alone and who were treated by the College with hauteur 
and acrimoniousness. In 1660 the Garter King of Arms complained that 
of forty-six noble persons recently deceased he had “but had the direc- 
tion of the funerals of 10; the rest have been marshalled and devised by 
Painters.”** Matters approached a crisis after the Great Fire, when 
in the ensuing confusion popular works on heraldry multiplied, and the 
painter-stainers grew progressively audacious in ignoring their superiors 
of the College. To formal admonishment they responded quickly: 


... the said Painters, the better to carry on . . . their mischievous designs against 
the Kings, Heralds, and Pursuivants of Arms, and to destroy all manner of uni- 
formity and good order in the due bearing and quartering of arms, and in the 
marshalling and ordering the funerals of the Nobility and Gentry of this realm; 
some, or one of the said Painters, did, in or about the year 1680 [actually in 
1684, as will appear presently] promote, encourage, and assist, one William Rus- 
sell, a Joyner by trade, to set up for a Funeral-Undertaker, who meeting with 
very great success in the said undertaking, it emboldened him in a short time 
after, by the instructions he was furnished with from some of the Painters, to 
presume to marshal, order, and direct funeral proceedings, without the knowl- 
edge and direction of the Kings and other Officers of Arms, whose undoubted 
right it is; at which funerals the said Russell, by the instigation of the Painters, 
promoted all kind of trophies of honour to be prepared and carried thereat, by 
mean persons hired for that purpose... .* 


% Op. cit., pt. ii, pp. 289, 296. 

“ E.g., the account of Lady Brownlow’s funeral procession, ‘“‘a most Noble, Glorious, and 
Costly Cavalcade,” in The London Post for Jan .22, 1700 N.S. (no. 98). 

4? Hist. MSS Comm., Calendar of the MSS of the . . . Marquis of Salisbury, pt. iv (1892), 
pp. 459-460. 

Hist. MSS Comm., Fifteenth Report, App., pt. ii (1897), p. 300. 

49 Joseph Edmondson, A Complete Body of Heraldry (1780), 1, sig. [qqqqz]. See also sig. 


qqqq.- 
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The heralds fought back, but vainly.*° In September 1695, Bluemantle 
presented a long complaint concerning the doings of Russell, “the 
funerall-monger,’’® which came before the Commons five months later 
and was apparently dropped.” Probably it was too late for redress. 
Popular books on heraldry were easily available. Moreover, a ‘Set of 
Armorial Cards” for teaching “the whole Body of Heraldry” had ap- 
peared almost twenty years before,“ a course on heraldry was being 
advertised, and smart bootleggers of armorial insignia were openly 
active, abetted presumably by popular contempt for the heralds’ 
authority and by the needs of armigerous families seeking cut rates and 
of parvenus wishing to embellish commercial fact with heraldic fiction; 
indeed, the term “‘herald-painter” was used quite brazenly.’ Attempts 
by the College to prosecute these patrons seem to have been few,** per- 
haps because not the painter-stainers alone but also various court officials 
were encroaching upon the heralds’ privileges and perquisites.®* The 
heralds made a final futile effort in 1738 to regain their former monop- 
oly,® and then declined into a state of disgruntled insignificance while 
their offices were silently usurped by funeral undertakers and painters- 
of-all-work like the Ralph Waters pére et fils. So heraldry, like many 
another originally aristocratic fashion, became debased, to the point, in 
fact, where in the nineteenth century the English funeral even among 
the poor had assumed “‘strictly the heraldic array of a baronial funeral.’’® 

In short, theology, sentimental concern for the material needs of the 
dead, and the social pretensions of the rising middle class worked to- 


50 Much of the history of the dispute may be found in W. A. D. Englefield, The History 
of the Painter-Stainers Company of London (1923), pp. 153-167. 

5! Hist. MSS Comm., Eleventh Report, App., pt. vii (1888), p. 42. 

% Narcissus Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs (Oxford, 1857), rv, 21. 

53 And had been for decades, e.g., Sylvanus Morgan’s The Sphere of Gentry (1661). 

% The London Gasetie, May 7, 1677 (no. 1196). 

% John Houghton, A Collection for Improvement of Husbandry and Trade, vol. v1, no. 138 
(Mar. 22, 1695 N.S.). 

% [L. Meriton,] “On the Arms Painters,” Pecunia Obediunt Omnia. Money Does Master 
All Things, a Poem (York, 1696), p. 44. 

8? E.g., by Houghton, of. cit., vol. x, no. 217 (Sept. 25, 1696). 

58 Two attempts are recorded respectively in The Post Boy, Sept. 30, 1699 (no. 699) and 
The Flying Post, Nov. 25, 1699 (no. 709). 

59 See The Case of the Corporation of the Kings, Heralds and Pursuivants of Arms; upon 
Their Claim to Certain Fees and Droits, for Their Service at the Funerals of the Royal Family, 
and Others, Where They Attend [1709]. 

% Englefield, op. cit. pp. 163-167. 

1 See C. H. Hunter Blair, “Local Armorials of the Eighteenth Century,” Archaeologia 
Aeliana, 4th ser., x111 (1936), 9-10. 

John C. Gebhart, Funeral Costs (New York and London, 1928), p. 16. 
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gether between 1680 and 1700 to create a wide demand for embalmment, 
cofan burial, funeral show, and made-to-order heraldry—the “most 
sollid”’® funeral. The way was open for the popular purveyor of these 
goods and services. 

His appearance was favored likewise by the inconvenience to which 
the bereaved had always been subjected in securing the various prop- 
erties needed at funerals. It is true that guilds aided the families of 
deceased members by furnishing pall, bier, candles, and hearse.“ Church- 
wardens, too, rented these items along with the “parish coffin,” funeral 
vestments, and torches.® Nevertheless, the bereaved were obliged to do 
much shopping around. Thus, for a funeral held in 1641, eighteen differ- 
ent kinds of tradesmen were employed;* and in burying Sir Francis 
Throckmorton in 1680, his heirs engaged the services of embalmer, 
mercer, milliner, goldsmith, wax chandler, herald-painter, vintner, 
joiner, plumber, sexton, three woolen drapers, several tailors, and vari- 
ous other specialists—each individually.® It is evident that prior to 1680 
the funeral undertaker as we know him did not exist in England.” 

In 1680, as we have seen, the apothecary Thomas Warren established 
himself as a practitioner of inexpensive embalming. We have seen also 
that the joiner William Russell was presently set up by the painter- 


% “The Mournfull Subjects” (1685), Roxburghe Ballads (1885), v, 527. 

The best account I know of guild burial customs is (anon.) “The Guilds of Lynn 
Regis,” The Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany (Norwich), 1 (1877), 161. 

% Charles Pendrill, Old Parish Life in London (Oxford Univ. Press, 1937), p. 270. 

® Edward Peacock, “On the Churchwardens’ Accounts of the Parish of Stratton, ... 
Cornwall,” Archaeologia, xiv1, i (1880), 197. 

7 H. W. Lewer and J. C. Wall in The Essex Review (Colchester), xx1 (1912), 232. 

% Hist. MSS Comm., The MSS of the Duke of Rutland, rv (1905), 531. 

® FE. A. B. Barnard, A Seventeenth Century Country Gentleman (Cambridge: Heffer, 
1944), pp. 78-83. In Memoires et cbservations faites par un voyageur en Angleterre (La Haye, 
1698), p. 144, Henri Misson reports a trick played in 1691 on a London baker who was in- 
veigled into paying the funeral expenses of a stranger; on the discovery of the fraud, “tous 
les Marchands & Artisans qui avoient fourni quelque chose, eurent pitié de lui, & reprirent, 
non toutefois sans quelque perte pour le Boulanger, ce qu’ils avoient avancé.” Further in- 
dication of this inconvenient non-centralization of things mortuary is present in The Lon- 
don Gazette in advertisements of “decent and fashionable laced Shifts and Dressings for the 
Dead” (Aug. 15, 1678, no. 1329), a “Mourning Chariot” (Sept. 8, 1687, no. 2275), and the 
like. 

70 There may have been an occasional instance of a tradesman aiding mourners to the 
extent of supplying more than one commodity or service. Thus Henry Machyn, a sixteenth 
century merchant-tailor of London, furnished heraldic equipment and lights in addition 
to goods more peculiar to his trade. Unquestionably he had much to do with funerals, but 
precisely what, it seems impossible to say. See John Gough Nichols, The Diary of Henry 
Machyn, Camden Soc. (1848), pp. ix, xi, 370. 
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stainers as a specialist in funerals.” This step may be placed in 1684, 
since on September 11th of that year The London Gazette (no. 1963) pub- 
lished Russell’s first notice, announcing him as one combining inexpensive 
embalming with the coffin making proper to a joiner: 


William Russel Coffin-maker, who hath the Art of Preserving Dead Bodies with- 
out Embowelling, Searclothing, cutting or mangling any part thereof, and hath 
used it to the great satisfaction of all those Honourable Persons by whom he hath 
been Employed, lives at the Sign of the Four Coffins in Fleet-street ; Coffins ready 
made, and the Body Preserved for Five Pounds. 


His second notice in the Gazette (November 10, 1684, no. 1980) declared 
that he had fetched the body of a gentleman killed three months previ- 
ously at the siege of Luxemburg “‘to his [Russell’s] House in Fleet-street, 
where it lay in State” until its burial in the Abbey. His third (May 21, 
1685, no. 2035) offered not merely to convey and embalm corpses but 
also to supply customers “with Mourning for Rooms and a!! things 
fitting for a Funeral at reasonable Rates.” And his fourth (March 26, 
1688, no. 2332) listed some of these properties: 


William Russel . . . hath Coffins ready made to Preserve Dead Bodies in, Mourn- 
ing Hangings, Silver Sconces, Stans [sic], Velvet Palls, Cloaks, Beds, Black or 
Grey, fit for any Person of Quality; a Hearse covered with Velvet, and Plumes of 
Feathers, Coaches, and all things for a Funeral. 


And so William Russell may be called the father of modern funeral 
undertaking. He combined Warren’s low-cost embalming with coffin 
making and the furnishing of accessories of the vulgarized baroque 
funeral. He seems to have established the first “funeral home.” Although 
inspiring many competitors (to be named in the next paragraph), he was 
mentioned in the journals far more often than they and was regarded as 
leader in the new trade. A reputation for honest dealing is suggested in a 
letter of 1695 which reports that Queen Mary’s coffin cost about £500 
but that Russell “‘would have matched it” for £40. Among the promi- 
nent persons he buried were Sir Harbottle Grimston” and John Dryden, 
to whose friends he was “a celebrated undertaker.’ In 1706 he was 


7 Some sort of family connection between Russell and the Painter-Stainers Company 
is suggested by the presence in its rolls of a William Russell as Renter Warden in 1649, 
Upper Warden in 1654, and Master in 1659 (Englefield, op. cit., p. 223). Our man, who was 
obviously of a later generation, may perhaps be traced to the christening record of “William, 
s. of William & Sarah Russell, carpender in ye Back lene” dated July 30, 1651. Joseph L. 
Chester, The Parish Registers of St. Mary Aldermary (1880), p. 92. 

72 Hist. MSS Comm., Report on the MSS of the Marquess of Downshire, pt. i (1924), pp. 
456-458. 

73 Hist. MSS Comm., Report on the MSS of the Earl of Verulam (1906), p. 87. 

7% Edmond Malone, The Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works of John Dryden (1800), 1, 
368. 
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made a feoffee of the Joiners Company.”® Yet today Russell is forgotten 
even in the great death business he founded. 

Meanwhile others had known a good thing when they had seen it. 
Scattered about the city arose successively (judging by notices in the 
journals) funeral establishments by James Morris, John Chater, William 
Wilkins, Charles Domviles, Thomas Pursell,”* William Lamb, John 
Olley, John Gammage,” John Taylor,”* Edward Evans,’* Philip Morris,*° 
a certain Pettey or Pettit,*! and one Ramphaw.® Since the advertise- 
ments of these tradesmen bear a marked family resemblance, I will quote 
only one, and that one because of its indication of the importance of 
William Russell: 


John Taylor, who served 7 years Apprentiship with Mr. William Russel, . . . and 
during that time, hath given very great satisfaction to all sorts of persons, is now 
set up for himself... at the 4 Coffins and Crown... in the Strand, and doth 
furnish all things for Funerals as his said master did, viz. Shrouds, Coffins, Gloves, 
Favours, White Scarcenet Sheets, Cloaks, Palls, Scarves, White Scarcenet Hoods, 
Hatbands, Escutcheons, Mourning for Rooms, Silver Sconces, Candlesticks, and 
Stands, Wax Lights, Velvet Hearses, with White or Black Plumes of Feathers, 
Mourning Coaches, Flambeaux, Men in Mourning, &c. [If] the relations of the De- 
ceased desire it, they may have a bill of the expence before any thing be done; 
if any Persons of Quality, or other, desire their Rooms to be put in first or second 
mourning, for half a year or a year, he doth furnish all at reasonable rates. He 


being the only Person who served an A pprentiship with Mr. Russel to that Employ- 
ment.® 


But the notice of one other tradesman must also be quoted, that of 
Azariah Raynolds, whom I omitted from the list of funeral men just 
presented, in deference to what would doubtless have been his wish. 
The Flying Post for January 15, 1698, New Style (no. 418), bore the 
following announcement: 


At the Three Crowns, over against Sadlers-Hall in Cheapside, . . . the Dead may 
be preserv’d, and Funerals credibly furnish’d and managed, by Azariah Raynolds, 
Son-in-law to Mr. Tho. Speed, at the Bank of England. And they that send, upon 


% Henry L. Phillips, Annals of the Worshipful Company of Joiners of the City of London 
(1915), pp. 49, 98. 

% The London Gazette, Aug. 30, 1688 (no. 2377); Mar. 10, 1690 N.S. (no. 2538); July 23, 
1691 (no. 2681); April 28, 1692 (no. 2761); Aug. 4, 1692 (no. 2789); F. G. Hilton Price, 
“Signs of Old London,” London Topographical Record, tv (1907), 31-32. 

™ Houghton, of. cit., vol. 111, no. 65 (Oct. 27, 1693); vol. v, no. 119 (Nov. 9, 1694); vol. 
vit, no. 145 (May 10, 1695). 

78 The Post Man, Mar. 26, 1696 (no. 137). 

79 The Post Boy, Aug. 18, 1696 (no. 200). 

80 The Flying Post, Mar. 25, 1699 (no. 604). 

81 The London Post, July 22, 1700 (no. 176); Oct. 2, 1700 (no. 207). 

8 The Post Man, Mar. 19, 1702 N.S. (no. 944). 83 Jbid., Mar. 26, 1696 (no. 137). 
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occasion, to the said Azariah Raynolds (who is not in Partnership with any Body, 
as has been suggested to his Prejudice) will find that he can afford to use them 
more kindly than such, who are at great Expence in procuring Intelligence of dy- 
ing Persons, and watching their Death, and in bribing either the Relations, pre- 
tended Friends, or Servants of the Deceased. 


Here is proof that the new burial men were being suspected of dubious 
practices. And it is to be observed that Raynolds was anxious to clarify 
his position of solid citizen, related by marriage to a substantial banker.* 
The funeral specialists had indeed begun to attract unfavorable com- 
ment. Early in 1694 The Gentleman’s Journal; or, The Monthly Miscellany 
(1, 15-19) had printed a lively story, ‘““The Living Ghost; or, The 
Merry Funeral,’’ which glances at “‘. . . those Men that let out Mourning 
and other Funeral Implements, a sort of humane Ravens, who living by 
the Dead, envy the Healthy; and are as inquisitive after the Sick in hopes 
to gain by their Death, as Executioners after Criminals, only for the 
Lucre of their Cloaths....’’ And in 1698, the year of Raynolds’ an- 
nouncement, a certain ‘‘T. T. [,] Merchant,” attacked the new group of 
undertakers from a commercial point of view. The title of his work, 
Some General Considerations Offered, Relating to Our Present Trade. And 
Intended for Its Help and Improvement, fails to indicate the writer’s main 
purpose, the advancement of the woolen industry. After praising the Act 
for Burying in Woolen, he goes on to deplore certain recent developments 
likely to counteract its effect and so delay the progress of the woolen 
manufacture. One of these is ‘‘the furnishing of Funerals, by a small 
number of Men called Undertakers” (incidentally the first recorded use 
of the word in its modern specialized sense), who thereby cause a single 
mourning cloak, coach covering, etc. to “serve several Years, and furnish 
some hundred Funerals . . . .’? This practice not only diminishes the con- 
sumption of wool but is also “very injurious to many Tradesmen, as 
Weavers, Drapers, Taylors, Glovers, &c.”’ And the writer adds: 


Moreover, since the Method [sic] of these Undertakers have got footing, Persons 
of ordinary Rank, may for the value of Fifty pounds® make as great a Figure, as 
the Nobility and Gentry did formerly with the expence of more than Five Hun- 
dred Pounds. The Undertakers are great gainers, because one Suit of Mourning 
Furniture will serve above an hundred times; so that hence there not only hap- 
pens a less Consumption, but the Gayety and Splendor both of the Nobility and 
Gentry is hereby very much eclipsed, so that not many of them do in this exceed 
the show of the Common people... .[p. 7] 


84 The death notice of Thomas Speed in The Post Boy for Jan. 31, 1699 N.S. (no. 595) calls 
him “a Gentleman eminently known.” 
85 Russell’s bill for Dryden’s funeral totaled £45/17/0 (Malone, op. cit., 1, 563). 
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These two appear to have been the only attacks on the new trade™ 
before the production and publication of Steele’s comedy The Funeral; 
or, Grief 2 la Mode toward the end of 1701.*’ This fact should suffice to 
establish the novelty of Steele’s satire. Moreover, the new trade was still 
fluid and therefore capable of being reformed. According to ‘‘T. T.” there 
were only “‘twenty or thirty of those sort of Men.”** L. Meriton’s seem- 
ingly exhaustive satire of tradesmen written in 1696, although reflecting 
upon “‘Arms Painters” and ‘‘Makers of Tombes,’’** ignored embalmers, 
coffin makers, and undertakers. The trade was as yet in its formative 
stage. In 1701 there was still time to check its excesses. The Funeral 
was indeed timely. 

The justice of Steele’s satire is less easy to determine. His exposé 
of the undertakers’ unethical practices is largely concentrated in the 
Preface and Act 1, Scene i. These practices in the order of their appear- 
ance in the text are (1) extravagant claims for the efficaciousness of em- 
balming methods, (2) lavishing of funeral honors upon the unworthy, 
(3) substitution of cheap embalming materials for what had been 
promised, (4) invention of heraldic devices, (5) orders to hireling mourners 
to assume ‘“‘sad looks,” (6) collusion of undertakers with sextons and 
others, (7) employment of prostitutes to serve as mourners, and (8) seek- 
ing of intelligence of recent deaths. Although it is not possible to pro- 
nounce without reservation upon the justice of all of these charges, most 
of them are amply supported by contemporary evidence. 

The first charge is fair beyond doubt. In the Preface to his play Steele 
observes: 

. .. on a door I just now passed by, a great artist thus informs us of his cures 
upon the dead:— 

W. W., known and approved for his art of embalming, having preserved the 
corpse of a gentlewoman, sweet and entire, thirteen years, without embowelling, 
and has reduced the bodies of several persons of quality to sweetness, in Flanders 


% Dawks’s News-Letter for Jan. 17, 1699 N.S. (no. 404) printed a story of two gentlemen 
at a funeral, one of whom gulled the other of a rented mourning cloak, but the joke is not 
directed ai the undertaker. Incidentally, “undertaker” is used here in the specialized sense 
with complete casualness. 

87 The date of the first performance cannot be ascertained, since from Oct. 21, 1701, to 
Jan. 24, 1702, no records of dramatic performances of any kind are known. See E. L. Avery 
and A. H. Scouten, “‘A Tentative Calendar of Daily Theatrical Performances in London, 
1700-1701 to 1704-1705,” PMLA, tx (Mar. 1948), 119. Allardyce Nicoll places it in 
Dec. 1701 (A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama, 1700-1750 (Cambridge, 1925}, 
p. 356). The first publication notice appeared on Dec. 20, 1701, in The Post Boy (no. 1029) 
and The Flying Post (no. 1033). 

88 Op. cit., p. 7. 

8° Op. cit., pp. 44, 91. 
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and Ireland, after nine months’ putrefaction in the ground, and they were known 
by their friends in England. No man performeth the like.” 


Steele adds: ‘‘He must needs be strangely in love with this life who is not 
touched with this kind invitation to be pickled... .’”’ And here is the 
dramatist’s obvious source, the “‘kind invitation” in The Post Boy for 
July 3, 1701 (no. 956): 


William Willkins over against the Mewes at Chearing Cross, well known and 
approved for his Art of Embalming; having preserv’d the Body of a Gentlewoman 
sweet and entire Thirteen Years without Emboweling, now to be seen: And he 
hath taken up the Corps of Sir Edward Deering and Colonel Wharton in Ireland, 
after Nine Months putrefaction in the Ground. The Body of Colonel Corthope 
at Namure, and a Merchant at Brussells, which he reduced to Sweetness without 
Emboweling, and their whole Bodies were seen and known by their Friends when 
brought to England. No Man performeth the like. . . . 


In the light of this triumphant vindication, one must hesitate to 
question the justice of Steele’s other charges. The second and fourth, 
dealing with the disproportion between funeral pomp and circumstance 
and with sham heraldry, are fully borne out by what we have already 
seen.*! The third, fifth, and sixth, which touch undertaking more in- 
timately, receive the dubious support of similar accusations in Funeral 
Discipline; or, The Character of Sirip-Corps the Dead-Monger, an exceed- 
ingly coarse pamphlet that appeared practically simultaneously with 
the publication of The Funeral and was probably designed to “capitalize 
on the popularity of the comedy.’ The fifth charge is further verified by 
a passage from some doggerel published in 1702: 

. . . both of us look’d worse, 
Than Russel’s Mourning-Slaves before a Hearse.™ 


But the sixth, which concerns the understanding between dismals and 
sextons, came as a surprise to the author of A Comparison between the 


% Richard Steele, ed. G. A. Aitken, Mermaid Ser. (London and New York, 1894), p. 6. 

* The popular pietist John Dunton had on occasion remarked this disproportion (e.g. 
in The Post-Boy Rob’d of His Mail [1692], pp. 216-217). And certain of the clergy had pro- 
tested against the abuse of funeral panegyric, e.g., John Prude, A Sermon at the Funeral of 
the Learned and Ingenious Mrs. Ann Baynard (1697), p. 20; Philip Stubs, The Hopes of a 
Resurrection Asserted and Applied. In a Sermon Preached Decemb. 4. 1700, at the Interment 
of Mr. Thomas Wright. Wherein Are Some Occasional Reflections on the Abuse of Funeral 
Sermons (1701). 

* Staring B. Wells, ed., A Comparison between the Two Stages (Princeton Univ. Press, 
1942), p. 178. The second (1725) edition of Fameral Discipline bears on the title page a quo- 
tation from Steele’s comedy. The pamphlet was first advertised in The Post Boy for Dec. 23, 
1701, the number (1030) following that which had announced the publication of The 
Funeral. 

8 Anon., The Lawyer Turn’d Butcher, and the Physician, Cook; or, Hungry Dogs Will Eat 
Dirty Pudding, p. 3. 
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Two Stages.™ At all events the eighth and last charge is completely 
substantiated by the advertisement of Azariah Raynolds quoted above. 
Steele’s case is still further strengthened by the apparent refusal of the 
new trade to answer his challenge and by the virtual disappearance of 
undertakers’ notices from the journals for several years,* not to mention 
the publishing of a number of more or less bitter satires on the new trade 
during the reign of Queen Anne. 

There remains to be considered the resumption of Steele’s satire on the 
new business in The Tatler. But meanwhile an important development 
had taken place in that trade. As the first undertakers had trespassed 
upon the territories of surgeons, heralds, and others, so now the original 
group of burial men had begun to be crowded by the Company of Up- 
holders. This process had indeed started more than two years before the 
publication of The Funeral, for on October 10, 1699, The Flying Post 
(no. 689) had printed the following notice: 


The Upholders of the Cities of London and Westminster, have furnish’d them- 
selves with all Sorts of Mourning, as Beds, Chairs, Hangings, and all other Ac- 
commodations for Funerals, and are ready to serve the Nobility and Persons of 
all Quallitys, with all things relateing thereto that is Fashionable, New, and Gen- 
teel, and beyond whatever yet hath been perform’d by any that is not of the 
Trade of Upholsterers and at Reasonable Prices, and for this purpose they 
[have] taken the upper part of Exeter Exchange, and a large House in Leaden- 
Hall-street next the East-India House, where is Accommodation both for Funerals 
and lying in State, and there will be constant Attendance at both places. 


Then on November 2, 1699, the same journal (no. 699) had published 
another announcement, which was to reappear in every number I have 
been able to examine until June 1700: 


Advertisement to all Persons of Honour and Quality. 

SIR, You may be furnished by [space] your own Upholster, with all Sorts of 
Mourning, as Beds, Chairs, Hangings, &c. that are new and fashionable: And with 
all other Accommodations for Funerals, as Coffins, Shrouds, Escutcheons, &c. from 
Exeter-Change in the Strand, and from U pholsters-Hall next the East-India House 
in Leaden-Hall-street: At which Places there are extraordinary Conveniences for 
Funerals and lying in State; where also daily Attendance is given for the ac- 
commodating of all Persons there, or at their own Houses, that will please to give 
Notice to their Upholsters, who will immediately wait upon them. 


Here is evidence that the upholders (known also as upholdsters, up- 
holsters, upholdsterers, and upholsterers) were pushing into the funeral 
business, except perhaps for embalmment. It appears, too, that by 


% Page 166. 
% Between 1701 and 1706 I have encountered only one, that of Edward Evans in The 
Post-Man of Aug. 17, 1704 (no. 1308). 
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“featuring” the “Fashionable, New, and Genteel” in funeral arrange- 
ments, they were availing themselves of the trend toward mortuary 
smugness, noticed earlier in this study. 

Very little is known of the history of the Upholders Company, one of 
the least distinguished of the City corporations. Originally this company 
was composed of “‘fripperers,”’ old clothes merchants. In the fourteenth 
century its members seem to have dealt in all manner of goods from 
pickaxes to armor, from sledge hammers to feather beds.* Although in 
the sixteenth century these men were often called “clothing upholders,’’*’ 
some at least had begun to specialize in furniture:** their arms, granted 
in 1465, included three spervers, bed-hangings of a canopy type made 
like a bell-tent. In 1626 some upholders appear to have been manufac- 
turers, perhaps of furniture or coffins.** Although never important, the 
company provided London with a Lord Mayor in 1479 and under 
Charles I secured a charter and a hall in Leadenhall Street. Since the 
business of these upholders had always been as various as their appella- 
tions! (previously noticed), it comes as no surprise to find upholders 
during the reign of Anne crystallizing out into tradesmen of quite diverse 
sorts—pawnbrokers, upholsterers, costume specialists, and under- 
takers.! 

Although by October 1699, as we have seen, the upholders had worked 
into the new trade of funeral undertaking, it seems not to be known how 
this move was effected. None of the undertakers so far mentioned by 
name appear to have been upholders. Russell, as we have seen, was a 
joiner, so was James Morris,!” Pursell was a gown-maker,!™ and Ray- 


% Col. Robert J. Blackham, The Soul of the City, London’s Livery Companies (n.d.), 
p. 313. 

 Tbid., p. 312. 

%8 P. H. Ditchfield, The City Companies of London and Their Good Works (1904), p. 337. 

% W. Carew Hazlitt, The Livery Companies of the City of London (1892), p. 655. 

100 See the NED, and N&Q, 10th ser., 111 (1905), 273. The various terms are used in The 
London Gazette with a bewildering range of meaning. This confusion persisted well into the 
century. 

101 Hazlitt, op. cit., p. 654. The diversity of the upholders’ occupations is indicated in the 
signs and notices collected by antiquarians like Price. Frequently undertaking was com- 
bined with some other business. Ned Ward described a gouger of the poor who dealt in bed, 
bolster, and coffin and called him both an “Upholdster” and an “Undertaking Parish Don”’: 
The Parish Gutt’lers; or, The Humours of a Select Vestry (1722), pp. 37, 44. Indeed, uphold- 
ers appear to have been permitted to be members also of other companies, for of the 125 
upholders named in The Lists of the Liveries of the Fifty Six Companies, in the City of Lon- 
don (1701), three were likewise skinners, four were drapers, two were tailors, and one was 
an embroiderer. Even today, Gebhart reports (0. cit., p. 214), “in the. . . smaller towns 
and villages all over the British Isles, undertaking is usually a side branch of other trades, 
such as builders, house furnishers, drapers, estate agents, etc.” 

102 The Lists of the Liveries of the Fifty Six Companies. 108 Price, op. cit., p. 31. 
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nolds a needle-maker;!™ the rest I cannot place, even in The Lists of the 
Liveries of the Fifty Six Companies, in the City of London (1701). The 
first indication—and that an ambiguous one—of a connection between 
upholders and funeral undertaking is found in The Flying Post of 
January 30, 1697 N.S. (no. 268), which reports that after the execution 
of Sir John Fenwick the body ‘‘was brought in a Hearse to one Mr. 
Metcalfs, an Upholster, at the Helmet in Fleet-sireet, and thence, that 
Night, privately Interred in the Church of St. Martins in the Fields.’’'* 
Was Metcalf’s house a funeral establishment, or was it chosen simply for 
its location convenient to the church? Since its sign, the Helmet, lacks the 
coffin which seems to have been generally present in early undertakers’ 
“addresses,” we cannot offer a positive answer. Even after 1699 there is 
not much to show for some years.’ Evidently it took time for the up- 
holders to infiltrate the field and attract much public notice. Even in 
1710 they were to Addison the “‘new society of upholders.’!” 

In planting themselves alongside the original undertakers in the 
funeral business, the upholders achieved both prosperity and disesteem. 
Between 1699 and 1724 the livery rose from 121 to 144;!°* between 1695 
and 1710 only ten upholders were entered among the bankrupts in The 
London Gasetie, an extraordinarily small number for any but the most 
insignificant companies. But the upholders were also forced to share 
with the older undertakers a reputation for rapacity and ghoulishness. 
The dry remark by Nathanael Crouch that the company was “formerly 
much esteemed” !°* may be dismissed as unintentional irony, but there is 
no mistaking Mrs. Centlivre’s purpose in the dedication to A Bickersiaff’s 
Burying; or, Work for the U pholders. All who engaged in the death trade 
were assailed in the years following the production of The Funeral. Defoe 
told a story of an ‘‘Undertaker, a Grave-Jobber, a Humane Raven, one 
that us’d to smell Death, and croak at the Door a Week aforehand,” who 
by announcing himself and his business upon a false report of a gentle- 
man’s death, ‘‘miss’d the Jobb.’”"° The surgeon-embalmer Thomas 


104 A.C. Stanley-Stone, The Worshipful Company of Turners of London (1925), p. 74. 

105 Metcalf is elsewhere styled, characteristically, ‘“Upholsterer” (The London Post, Oct. 
2, 1700, no. 207) and “Upholder” (The Post Boy, Oct. 3, 1700, no. 856). 

106 In October 1700 the funeral of Sir Samuel Grimston was “performed by the Com- 
pany of Upholsterers, over Exeter Exchange” with one Freeman in charge (Hist. MSS 
Comm., Report on the MSS of the Earl of Verulam [1906], pp. 112-113), The next record I 
have found is of 1707 (Price, p. 76). 

107 The Tatler, no. 162. 108 Hazlitt, op. cit., p. 655. 

109 “R. B.,” pseud., Historical Remarks and Observations upon the Ancient and Present 
State of London and Westminster, 5th ed. (1703), p. 90. 

10 The Review, Aug. 1, 5, 15, 1704 (nos. 43, 44, 47). The satire was probably suggested by 
the scene (11, ii) in Te Funeral between Lord Brumpton and Sable. 
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Greenhill fulminated against ‘‘a sort of Men call’d Underiakers,” who 
had been suffered ‘‘to monopolize the several Trades of Glovers, Mil- 
liners, Drapers, Wax-Chandlers, Coffin-Makers, Herald-Painters, Sur- 
geons, A pothecaries, and the like,” and pronounced them “Quacks .. . , 
Hawkers, Pedlers and Interlopers,” not to mention “‘Vultures.”"™ John 
Oldmixon exclaimed: 

May the vile Quacks, who Heav’ns high Form prophane, 

With Practices as infamous as vain, 

The base Impostors of the Funeral Trade, 

Who cheat at once the Living and the Dead, 

Be punish’d and expos’d, and Art restor’d 

To her old Honours, and her due Reward. . . .""? 


And not only Mrs. Centlivre but the Bickerstaff papers, Mainwaring: 
Gay, Young, and others sustained the attack on both undertakers and 
upholders indifferently into the period of The Tatler and after. 

From the midst of this spate of irony and vituperation inspired at 
least in part by the success of The Funeral, emerge Steele’s little urban- 
ities in The Tatler. Whereas in the comedy Steele virtually began the 
attack on the original free-lance undertakers, he now leads in the ac- 
ceptance of a popularly supported and therefore economically sanc- 
tioned institution. His allusions to the comparatively dignified Com- 
pany of Upholders are so mild as to cause this study to end with a 
prodigious anticlimax. The upholders are his “‘good friends,” to whom 
he consigns “‘full power to bury all such dead as they meet with, who are 
within my former descriptions of deceased persons,” that is, the 
“walking-dead.” The burial men merely provide an absurd means of 
chastising the idle and useless. The body blows of The Funeral have 
dwindled to the tolerant shrug; it is not by the wall of the forts of folly 
that one seeks the body of Dear Prue’s husband. Trade had commercial- 
ized death beyond the reach of satire, and vulgarized funeral pomp was 
with us to stay. 


NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


1 Op. cit., pp. 177-179. 
u2 “To His Ingenious Friend Mr. Thomas Greenhill,” ibid., sig. [d2"]. 
u3 Nov. 26, 1709 (no. 99). 
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A TENTATIVE LIST OF THE PROVERBS AND 
PROVERB ALLUSIONS IN THE PLAYS 
OF CALDERON 


By Eunice JOINER GATES 


WO recent studies have analyzed the manner in which Calderén 

utilized proverbs.' It is hoped that the following catchword list 
locating proverbs in his plays will throw additional light on the drama- 
tist’s extensive use of such material:? 


abad . .. aun no cantan abades 

Aqui.’ (Céfalo y Pocris, xi1, 490a) 
Agrajes Pero all, 

Dijo Agrajes, lo veredes.‘ 

(Bien vengas, mal, si vienes solo, x1v, 319c) 

agravio Ve, y aqui pensar me deja, 

Si es cierto o no el refran sabio 

De que se duerme el agravio 

Al conjuro de la queja. (éCudl es mayor per feccién?, vu, 86a) 


Por vengarse uno atrevido, 
Por satisfacerse honrado, 
Publicé su agravio mismo, 
Porque dijo la venganza, 
Lo que la ofensa no dijo.§ 
(A secreto agravio secreta venganza, vi1, 606c) 


agua Pero como la porfia 
Del agua en las piedras suele 


1 F. C. Hayes, “The Use of Proverbs as Titles and Motives in the ‘Siglo de oro’ Drama: 
Calder6n,” Hispanic Review, xv (1947), 453-463; and Eunice J. Gates, “Proverbs in the 
Plays of Calder6n,” Romanic Review, xxxvutt (1947), 203-215. 

2 References are to Comedias de Don Pedro Calderén de la Barca, ed. J. E. Hartzenbusch, 
Biblioteca de Autores Espanioles. 

3 Ifiigo Lopez de Mendoza, Refranes que dizen las viejas tras el fuego, in Mayans y Siscar, 
Origenes de la lengua espatola (Madrid, 1873), p. 158: “El abat, donde canta, ende yanta.” 
Gonzalo Correas, Vocabulario de refranes (Madrid, 1924), p. 3: “El abad de do canta, de allf 
yanta.” 

4 See also El jardin de Falerina, 1x, 301a. Diego Clemencin, El ingenioso hidalgo Don 
Quijote de la Mancha (Madrid, 1833-39), 1, 187: ““Férmula de amenaza que era coman en 
Espafia por los afios de 1620, cuando se escribfa la Visita de los chistes, de Quevedo, como 
se ve por ella. Agrajes fué sobrino de la reina Elisena, madre de Amadifs de Gaula, en cuya 
historia se hace repetida y larga mencién de sus hazafias. En boca de este caballero puso el 
proverbio la expresién de ahora lo veredes, de que usaban cominmente Agrajes y los dem4s 
andantes, respondiendo 4 las provocaciones de sus contrarios y remitiéndose 4 las manos.” 

5 See alsoin the same play, pp. 607a, 610c; Las tres justicias en una, x11, 415b. F. Rodriguez 
Marin, Més de 21,000 refranes castellanos (Madrid, 1926), p. 47: “A secreto agravio, secreta 
venganza.” 
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Hacer sefial, por la fuerza 
No, sino cayendo siempre.® (El principe constante, v1, 249)) 


... Pues 
Que no tiene riesgo advierte 
La ruidosa, porque el riesgo 
El agua mansa le tiene: 
Y asi fué del agua mansa 
Lo mejor guardarse, siempre.’ 
(Gudrdate del agua mansa, Ix, 592a) 


Que se estime lo que es propio; 
Que lo ajeno no es mejor.® 
(Gustos y disgustos son no mds que imaginacién, x1, 22c) 
alcalde 2Y a falta de buenos, yo 
So buscado para alcalde?® (La hija del aire, xt1, 41a) 


Yo pensaba que el adagio 

De tener el padre alcalde,!® 

Era nifio comparado 

Con la suma dignidad 

De tener el padre indiano. (Guédrdate del agua mansa, Ix, 381c) 
aldehuela ... Mas jay, que hay 

Mas mal en el aldehuela 

Que suena!!! (Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 496a) 
amar Siendo yo verdad de aquel 

Mentido adagio que dijo: 

“Amar sin saber a quien.” (El segundo Scipién, x1v, 337a) 


—Quien ama, todo lo vence.” 
—Es verdad; pero también 
Todo quien ama lo teme." (El secreto a voces, vit, 418b) 


* Cf. Correas, p. 15: “Agua blanda, en piedra dura, tanto da que hace cavadura.” Jbid., p. 
224: “La gotera dando, hace sefial en la piedra.” Rodriguez Marin, p. 143: “El agua es 
blanda y la piedra es dura; pero gota a gota, hace cavadura.” 

7 See also in the same play, p. 400a. Cf. Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 155: “Del rio 
manso me guarde Dios: que del fuerte yo me guardaré.”’ Blasco de Garay, Cartas en re- 

franes, in J. M. Sbarbi, El refranero general espattol (Madrid, 1874-78), vit, 96: “Del agua 
mansa me guarde Dios, que de la brava yo me guardaré,”” Rodriguez Marin, p. 212: ““Guar- 
date del agua mansa; que de la recia, ella misma te aparta.” 

8 Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 265: “Lo ajeno, mas que lo propio parece bueno.” 

® Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 169: “Quien vos fizo alcalde? Mengua d’omes buenos.” 

10 See also El alcalde de Zalamea, xu, 82a, and Peor esté que estaba, v11, 94c. Correas, p. 
428: “Quien tiene el padre alcalde, seguro va a juicio.”’ 

it Correas, p. 295: ‘Mas mal hay en el aldigiiela de lo que suena.” 

12 Tbid., p. 46: “El amor todo lo puede; o todo lo vence.” Rodriguez Marin, p. 486: “Todo 
lo vence el amor. Omnia vincit amor.” 

18 Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 311: “Mucho teme quien bien ama,” and p. 419: “Quien no 
teme no ama.” 
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. .. el sombrero y el dinero 
Son los que hacen los amigos.“ (El alcalde de Zalamea, x11, 78c) 


Porque, ignorando, un amigo 
Mata con buena intencién."® (Nadie fte su secreto, xiv, 48b) 


Pues cum amicis non reparatur in una littera," 
Dice el adagio. (Ni amor se libra de amor, x11, 669b) 


El mejor amigo el coche.'7 (Gudrdate del agua mansa, Ix, 382a) 
—Cémo vienes saber quiero. 
—Con amor y sin dinero, 

i Mira con quien y sin quien!'® (Cada uno para sf, xt1, 450a) 


—Siempre duerme poco amor. 
—Por lo que tiene de loco'® 
(Bien vengas, mal, si vienes solo, x1v, 309a) 


Si amor con amor se paga,?° 
Celos pagaré con celos. 
(Para vencer a amor, querer vencerle, x11, 184b) 


Ver quieren, saber codician 
Si para vencer a amor, 
Como el adagio publica, 
Es medio el querer vencerle.* 
(Para vencer a amor, querer vencerle, x11, 180b) 


... el primero 
Amor tarde o nunca puede 
Borrarse de un noble pecho.” 
(Fuego de Dios en el querer bien, xt1, 313a) 


Feliz 
Fué siempre el primer amor.” (Cada uno para st, xt, 472b) 


4 Cf. Correas, p. 349: “No hay amigo ni hermano, si no hay dinero de mano.” Jbid., p. 
428: “Quien tiene dineros, tiene compajieros.” 

4 See also Antes que todo es mi dama, xu, 539a. 

6 Cf. Sbarbi, Diccionario de refranes, adagios, proverbios de la lengua espatola (Madrid, 
1922-23), Art. amigo: “‘Con los amigos no se ha de mirar en pocas cosas Manifiesta que la 
verdadera amistad no debe reparar en pequefieces.” 

17 Jbid., Art. amigo: “El mejor amigo, un duro. E] mejor amigo, un perro.” El conde 
Lucanor, x11, 424b: “El mejor amigo el muerto.” 

18 See also El maestro de danzar, 1x, 77c, and Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar, Vu, 
143b, 

8 Cf. Correas, p. 46: ‘Amor loco, yo por vos y vos por otro.” 

20 [bid., p. 45: “Amor con amor se paga.” 

#1 See also in the same play, pp. 178c, 183c, and La banda y la flor, 1x, 164b. 

* Cf. Correas, p. 46: “El amor primero jamAs se olvida; pepita le queda por toda vida.” 

%3 Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 279: “Los primeros amores son los mejores.” 
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. .. amor nunca es cobarde.* 
(Antes que todo es mi dama, x1, 560}, 


Errores de amor... 

Ser tan disculpados suelen, 

Que hay adagio que los culpa 

Y adagio que los absuelve.* (Primero soy yo, Xtv, 17)) 


. .. $i saben matar 
Fiera, acero, rayo y mar, 
No hay burlas con el amor. 
(No hav burlas con el amor, 1x, 326c) 


asno ... yes al asno muerto 
Poner la cebada.”’ (Céfalo y Pocris, xu, 493c) 
Aspid Bien hubiese un arroyuelo 


Que Aspid de cristal pisado, 

Entre unas humildes yerbas,”* 

Del ristico pie de un Arbol, 

Quiso morder el ribete 

De sus adornos... (Los empetios de un acaso, Ix, 199c) 
ausencia Ausencia, pues te llamoron 

Remedio de amor y celos,?° 

Pues me ves morir de amor, 

Dame, ausencia, tu remedio. (No hav cosa como callar, vu, 554b) 
Ayala Y pensar, que se desdefia 

De sangre tan generosa, 

Que refran antiguo era 

Decir, “Quien no tiene Ayala, 

No tiene nada.” (Manana seré otro dia, vit, 521c) 
bailar “Tene iViven los cielos, 

Que he de matarte a patadas! 


4 Cf. Sbarbi, Diccionario, Art. amor: “E] amor nunca hizo ningdn cobarde.” 

% Cf. Correas, p. 514: “El yerro encelado, medio perdonado. Yerros de amor, dinos son 
de perd6n.” 

* Rodriguez Marin, p. 333: “No hay burlas con el amor.” 

27 Sebastian de Covarrubias Orozco, Tesoro de la lengua castellana (Madrid, 1611), Art. 
asno: “Al asno muerto, la cevada al rabo: quando se vienen 4 remunerar los beneficios 
4 tiempo que el hombre no puede gozar dellos por estar cercano 4 la muerte.” Refranes que 
dizen las viejas, p. 150: “Al asno muerto, ponetle la cebada al rabo.” 

28 See also La vida es suefo, vit, 2a; Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar, v1, 129b; 
Fieras afemina amor, 1x, 534a; No siempre lo peor es cierto, 1x, 477c; El castillo de Lindabri- 
dis, 1X, 262c; Los hijos de la fortuna, x11, 97b; Ni amor se libra de amor, x11, 664b; Gustos y 
disgustos son no mds que imaginacioén, x11, 10c; Dicha y desdicha del nombre, x11, 610c; 
Auristela y Lisidante, x11, 644b; Celos asun del aire matan, x11, 483a; Darle todo y no dar nada, 
x1, 153c; El hijo del Sol Faetén, xv, 196b. Rodriguez Marin, p. 473: ‘So la linda hierba 
est4 la culebra. Latet anguis in herba.” 

29 See also De una causa dos efectos, x1v, 125b. Correas, p. 74: “La ausencia causa olvido 
... Ausencia enemiga de amor.” 
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—Cumpliése el refran; mas no, 
Que mandarme bailar falta.*° 
(No hay burlas con el amor, tx, 323b) 
iEntre bobos anda el juego!* 
(Bien vengas, mal, si vienes solo, X1v, 312b) 
Pues empezando de burlas, 
Tan de veras viene a ser.* (No hay burlas con el amor, tx, 320c) 
En Castilla, el refran dice, 
Que el caballo (Y es lo cierto) 
Lleva la silla.* (El alcalde de Zalamea, X11, 83a) 


De una herida no escarmientan 

Caballos de buena casta. (No hay burlas con el amor, 1x, 324c) 
Esto es procurar 

Cada uno para si.*4 (Cada uno para si, xu, 471c) 

Cayése la casa, como 

Dice el fullero que pierde.® (No hay burlas con cl amor, Ix, 314a) 

Santo llaman al callar.* (Nadie fie su secreto, xiv, 58b) 


—Calla, ignorante. 
Si haré; 

—Que el que toma ha de callar.*” (El conde Lucanor, x11, 424b) 
... En trances de honor 

Dice un discreto proverbio: 


No hay cosa como callar.*8 (No hay cosa como callar, vu, 572c) 


No s2 
Como hablar con é!, porque 
E] callar mas yerro fuera.** (Con quien vengo, vengo, 1X, 238b) 


3° See also El maestro de danzar, 1x, 90a. 

3! See also in the same play, p. 314c. Correas, p. 201: ‘Entre bobos anda el juego, y eran 
todos fulleros.” Dicc. de Aut.: ““Frase que se dice cuando los que pretenden alguna cosa 
son igualmente bellacos y diestros que con dificultad se dejaran engafar, y por eso se suele 
anadir: y todos eran fulleros.” 

% See also in the same play, p. 328c. Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 256: “Las burlas se vuelven 
veras. Las burlas son vispera de la veras.” 

% Correas, p. 187: “En Castilla, el caballo lleva la silla; y en Portugal, el caballo la ha 
de llevar. Dicese por la hidalgufa que sigue la varonia.” 

%4 See also in the same play, pp. 471a, 472c. Correas, p. 100: “Cada uno para si, y Dios 
para todos.” 

% See also Mujer, llora, y vencerds, x11, 579a, 581a; Marana seré otro dia, vu, 535a; éCudl 
es mayor perfeccién?, v1, 79a; Los tres afectos de amor, xii, 346a. 

*% See also La vida es suefto, vil, 13b. Correas, p. 25: “Al buen callar llaman Sancho.” 
Rodriguez Marin, p. 18: “Al buen callar Ilaman Santo.” 

37 Cf. Correas, p. 103: “Calle el que dié, y calle el que tomé.” 

%5 See also in the same play, p. 564b. 

3° Rodriguez Marin, p. 50: “A veces daiia el callar.” 
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cantar 


Cantimpalos 


casar 


catar 


cebada 


Ceca 


cedazo 
celos 
cesto 


col 
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. . . persuadido 
A que sus males espanta, 
Si el adagio no mintié6.” (Afectos del odio y amor, tx, 109b) 
éSabes, qué imagino? 
Que el Ansar de Cantimpalos 
Le sale al lobo al camino.“ 
Y antes que te cases, mira 
Lo que haces.* 
. .. siendo y no siendo 
El que se ahogé y no se ahogé, 
El que vendré no vininendo, 
Y el que cumpliré el refran 
De “catale vivo y cAtale muerto.”’® 
(Hado y Divisa de Leonido y Marfisa, x1v, 390c) 
... no se perdié jornada, 
Dijo un adagio vulgar, 
Por dar cebada y ofr misa.“ (No hay cosa como callar, vu, 559b) 
iCosa santa! 
Mojer, me ir a Meca, mentras 
Ta de Ceca en Meca tandas.* (El gran principe de Fez, 1x, 336a) 
Harto ciego es el que no 
Ve por tela de cedazo.“ 
Pues dice adagio m4s cuerdo: 
“Sobre celos no hay partido.” (Mujer, llora, y vencerds, xu, 581a) 
Pues el refran de los cestos,*’ 
éQuién se le quité a las cestas? 
Y yo el alba entre las coles.** 


(Céfalo y Pocris, xu, 499a) 


(Mafana seré otro dia, vit, 535c) 


(Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 499c) 


(El conde Lucanor, x1, 426c) 
(Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 493c) 


49 See also Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 492b; Eco y Narciso, 1x, 588b. Rodriguez Marin, p. 395: 
“Quein canta su mal—é sus males—espanta.” 

“ Correas, p. 258: “La gansa de Cantimpalos, que salfa al lobo al camino. Los de este 
lugar cuentan por tradici6n de los pasados, que una mujer llamada la Gansa, salfa al camino 


de otro lugarejo vecino a tratar a solas con el cura de allf, que se llamaba Lobo. . . 


* Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 150: “Antes que casses, cata que faces, que non es mal 
que assy dessates.” Correas, p. 54: “‘Antes que te cases, mira lo que haces, ca no es fiudo 
que ansf lo desates.” 

“8 Correas, p. 79: “Bartolomé del Puerto; catale vivo, c4tale muerto.” 

“ Tbid., p. 404: “Por ofr misa y dar cebada, nunca se perdié jornada, o por herrar y dar 


cebada.” 


See also Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 490a. Covarrubias, Art. Ceca: “Cierta casa de devocion en 
Cordova, 4 do los Moros venian en Romeria, de alli se dixo andar de Ceca en Meca.” 

“ Covarrubias, Art. cedago: “Muy ciego es el] que no ve por tela de cedaco.” Correas, 
p. 234: “Harto ciego es quien por tela de cedazo no ve.” 

“7 Correas, p. 421: “Quien hace un cesto har4 ciento, y si tiene mimbres y tiempo, un 


cuento.” 


“8 Covarrubias, Art., col: “No es sino el alva que andua entre las coles. Este prouerbio 


nacié de vna muger de vn hortelano simple, que al reir del alva sintié ruido, y le parecié 
persona que iba 4 gatas, por entre las bercas. La muger le assegur6, que era el viento fresco 





Cc 
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competencia La competencia en Jos nobles, 

Dijo un hidalgo proverbio, 

Que era una lid generosa. (Mujer, llora, y vencerds, x1, 581a) 
consejo No 

Es tan facil de tomar 

Como de dar, un consejo.*? (Guédrdate del agua mansa, 1x, 394b) 


Consejo muda el mas sabio, 
Sagrada sentencia dijo. (El maestro de danzar, 1x, 91b) 


En tu vida no has de darle 

Consejo al que ha menester 

Dinero.” (El alcalde de Zalamea, x11, 70b) 
costumbre . ..no en vano a la costumbre 

Todos en el mundo llaman 

Segunda naturaleza.* (Las manos blancas no ofenden, xt1, 284c) 

... ave funesta 

E ingrata, que al mismo duefio 

Que la regala y alberga, 

Saca los ojos, después 

Que la crié, como fiera.* (Saber del mal y del bien, vu, 33c) 

Pues la obligacién, que tiene 

Un amante caballero 

En todos los accidentes 

Del tiempo y de la fortuna, 

De la vida y de la muerte, 

Del amor y de la honra, 

Es saber que ha de ser siempre 

Antes que todo la dama.* (Antes que todo es mi dama, xt, 567a) 

Todo ocioso cortesano, 

Dice un adagio, que tenga 

Una dama de respeto, 





de la mafiana, que meneaua las coles. Aplicase 4 ciertas ocasiones, quando vno tibiamente 
duda en lo que no le est4 bien aueriguar si es verdad.” 

49 Cf. Correas, p. 175: “El consejo es facil. Quiere decir que es facil dar consejo, aunque 
diffcil tomarle.” 

5 See also El astrélogo fingido, v1, 593b; En esta vida todo es verdad, y todo mentira, 1x, 
60a; La hija del aire, x11, 34a; De una causa dos efectos, x1v, 122a; La exaltacién de la cruz, 
1X, 360a; Las manos blancas no ofenden, x11, 304c; Con quien vengo vengo, 1x, 233b; El al- 
calde de st mismo, 1x, 518a. Cf. Proverbs, 12:15, “He that hearkeneth unto counsel is wise.” 
Rodriguez Marin, p. 171: “El sabio muda consejo.” 

5! Correas, p. 147: “Dadme dineros, y no me deis consejos.” 

8 Rodriguez Marin, p. 236: “La costumbre es una segunda naturaleza. Consuetudo est 
altera natura.” 

8 Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 154: “‘Cria el cuervo; sacarte hé el ojo.” 

This proverb appears again in the same play, pp. 562b, 565a, 572a. See also El postrer 
duelo de Espafia, x1v, 130c, and Gudrdate del agua mansa, 1x, 381a. 
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Que sin estorbar, divierta. (No hay cosa como callar, vu, 550a) 
dafio Que “gran remedio a gran dafio” 
Se suele decir.© (Cada uno para si, x11, 466b) 


De dos dafios ya rendido 
Aqui, siendo éste el menor,” 


Me descubro. (Bien vengas, mal, si vienes solo, X1v, 322a) 
dar .. +a quien dan no escoge.*” (Saber del mal y del bien, vu, 29c) 

—Yo te le daré 

— Sea luego, 

Que es darle dos veces.** (La setiora y la criada, 1x, 31a) 
decir ... Dime con quien 

Andas, diréte quien eres.** (El segundo Scipién, xiv, 330c) 
demonio —2¢Quién me llama? 


—Quien aqui te viene buscando 
Otro demonio tenemos, 
Dijo por eso el adagio. (El encanto sin encanto, x11, 135a) 
Don Diego ... Sefior 
Don Diego, por quien se dijo 
Lo de ioh qué lindo Don Diego! 
Pues sois el Don Diego lindo. (El astrélogo fingido, v11, 590a) 
enemigo Si es admitido proverbio, 
Que el bueno para enemigo 
Ser para amigo bueno. (Las armas de la hermosura, x11, 202c) 


Del enemigo el primer 
Consejo, que ha de tomarse, 


Dice el proverbio.* (Las armas de la hermosura, x11, 207a) 
enfermo i Desdichado del enfermo, 

Donde chapines no hubiere! 

Dice un divino proverbio. (Peor estdé que estaba, v11, 96c) 


55 See also El segundo Scipién, x1v, 342b; Los cahellos de Absalon, 1x, 424c. Rodriguez 
Marin, p. 9: “A gran dafio gran remedio.” Cf. Gustos y disgustos son no mds que imagina- 
cién, xu, 7c: “A violento dolor, violenta cura.” 

5 Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 116: “Entre dos males, el menor.” 

57 See also Duelos de amor y lealiad, 1v, 643. Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 150: “A 
quien dan, non escoge.” Correas, p. 60: “A quien da no escoge y dabanle de palos. A quien 
da no escoge, y eran cuchilladas.” 

58 Correas, p. 425: “Quien presto da, dos veces da. Encarece que vale por dos veces.’ 

5° See also in the same play, p. 609. Cf. Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 155: “Dime con 
quién andabas, y decirte hé qué fablavas.” Correas, p. 157: “Dime con quien fueres, diréte 
quien eres.” 

9 Correas, p. 417: “j;Qué lindo don Diego, si no fuera muerto! jQué lindo don Diego! y 
él era de corcho.” 

6! See also El conde Lucanor, x1, 421c; Para vencer a amor, querer vencerle, x11, 178c. 
Rodriguez Marin, p. 115: “Del enemigo, el primer consejo. No el segundo, que, ya meditado, 
puede ser engafioso.” 
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. que aunque es adagio 

Vulgar que nadie se cure 

Con médico enfermo, es falso; 

Que no halla alivio el enfermo 

De los consejos del sano. (Antes que todo es mi dama, xt, 550a) 
entendedor _La tercera, por aquello 

De que al buen entendedor.® (La dama duende, vit, 1772) 
entrar Lo de éntrome aca, que llueve,™ 

Y el cuélome de rondén, 

Son frases de aqueste caso. (Peor estdé que estaba, v11, 104c) 
envidia A un envidioso no hay 

Castigo como que tenga 

Mas que envidiar.* (Las manos blancas no ofenden, xu, 289b) 

... en los extremos del hado, 

No hay hombre tan desdichado 

Que no tenga ‘un envidioso, 

Ni hay hombre tan venturoso, 

Que no tenga un envidiado.™ (Saber del mal y del bien, v1, 21b) 


errar ... No yerra 
Quien yerra por acertar.” (Saber del mal y del bien, vu, 29a) 


escuchar Quien escucéa, su mal oye, 
Suele decir el adagio.*” (El secreto a voces, Vu, 428c) 


fiesta iQue adagio es tan verdadero, 
(U digalo este alboroto) 
“A gran fiesta, gran desdicha!’’"* 

(Auristela y Lisidante, x11, 627a) 
fin —Y al fin se canta la gloria." (Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 499a) 
fortuna Fortuna 

O la mejor o ninguna.”¢ (De una causa dos efectos, xt1v, 112a) 
Si es que me vale el proverbio 


"2 Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 151: “A buen entendedor, pocas palabras.” 

*§ Correas, p. 203: ““Entrome ac4, que llueve; hace un sol que rabia.” 

% Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 201: “Eso tiene la envidia; que ella misma se castiga.”’ 

% Cf. ibid., p. 336: “No hay més infeliz estado que el que de otro no es envidiado.” 

% Cf. ibid., p. 155: “El errar es camino del acertar’”’; p. 199: “Errando errando, se va 
acertando. Errando se acierta.” 

87 See also Celos aun del aire matan, x11, 488b. Rodriguez Marin, p. 404: “Quien escucha, 
de sf oye—o su mal oye.” J. Rius Serra, “Refranes del siglo x1v,” Revista de Filologia Es- 
patola, x111 (1926), 369: “Qui escueyta a forado, oye de su mal fado.” 

8 Cf. Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 152: “A grand salto, grand quebranto.” 

6° Correas, p. 29: “‘Al fin se canta la gloria. Porque al fin de cada salmo se canta Gloria 
Patri, et Filio e Spiritui Sancto . . . por met4fora se aplica el premio después del trabajo y 
semejantes cosas.” 

7 Rodriguez Marin, p. 205: “Fortuna, la mejor o ninguna.” 
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Que dijo que la fortuna 


Ayuda al atrevimiento.”! (El segundo Scipién, x1v, 345c) 
gato . . . que mueltas las luces, 
Turos los gatos son neglos.” (La sibila del oriente, x1v, 209b) 
gozo Mi gozo cayé en el pozo.” 
(Las manos blancas no ofenden, x11, 305b) 
gusto Pues siempre el pesar al gusto 
Pisando la sombra anda.” (El maestro de danzar, 1x, 87b) 


... gDe qué me asusto? 
Fuera que el sentir el gusto 
Del préjimo es gran pecado.” (La hija del aire, x11, 26b) 


... el gusto y disgusto 
De esta vida son 
No mas que una leve 
Imaginacién.” 
(Gustos y disgustos son no mds que imaginacién, x11, 22) 


hablar ... le ha de hacer 
Que hable el buey, y diga mu.”” (Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 500c) 
Quien menos habla, obra m4s.7* (La hjia del aire, x11, 47b) 


A quien no habla no oye Dios.”® (Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 499b) 


_ Quien habla 
Mucho... 
— En algo ha de acertar, 
EI refran dice.* (Basta callar, x11, 237a) 
hacer Porque al fin, 
Hacer bien nunca se pierde.* (El principe constante, v1, 249c) 


71 See also Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar, vit, 137c: El secreto a voces, vit, 411c; 
Con quien vengo vengo, IX, 234b; Bien vengas, mal, si vienes solo, xtv, 321b. Correas, p. 35: 
“A los osados ayuda la fortuna; o favorece la fortuna.” Rodriguez Marin, p. 238: “La for- 
tuna ayuda a los osados . . . Audentes fortuna juvat, escribié Virgilio.” 

72 See also Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 497c. Covarrubias, Art. noche: “De noche todos los gatos 
son pardos.” Rodriguez Marin, p. 121: “Da noche los gatos todos son pardos.” 

73 Cf. Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 165: “Nuestro goco en el poco.” Correas, p. 313: 
“Mi gozo en pozo; nuestro gozo en pozo. Cuando no sale bien alguna traza o queda burlada 
la esperanza; puédese variar mds.” 

™4 Cf. Sbarbi, Diccionario, Art. gusto: “Tras el gusto se sigue la tristeza.” 

% Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 485: “Todo gusto cuesta un susto.” 

% Cf. Sbarbi, Diccionario, Art. gusto: “Gustos y disgustos son solo una leve imagina- 
cién.” 

7 Correas, p. 230: “Hablé el buey, y dijo mu. Cuando el que sabe poco se mete a hablar 
y dice sin propésito alguna razén necia.” 

78 Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 412: “Quien md4s habla, menos hace.” 

79 Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 170: “Quien non fabla, non l’oye Dios.” Correas, p. 
62: “A quien no habla, no le oye Dios; 0 a quien no llama, no le oye Dios.” 

8 Correas, p. 423: “Quien mucho habla, mucho yerra. Quien mucho habla, en algo 
acierta, o ha de acertar.” 81 Tbid., p. 176: “El hacer bien nunca se pierde.” 
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Quien no hace mas que otro, mas 

No vale, dice un proverbio.™ (La hija del aire, x11, 30b) 
hambre Que adelgaza la hambre 

Los ingenios.* (El alcalde de Zalamea, x11, 69a) 
hebra Para que a mi no me encuentren, 

Y por la hebra el ovillo 

Saquen.* (Las manos blancas no ofenden, x11, 302b) 
hermosura No he menester mas testigos 

De abono que tu hermosura, 

Para creer, que son ciertas, 

Todas las desdichas tuyas.* (Peor esté que estaba, vu1, 94b) 

Aquel adagio que dijo: 

“La ida del humo,’’® y aquél 

“De alla vayas y no tornes,”’ 

Nunca han venido mas bien. _ (El golfo de las sirenas, Ix, 625c) 
ignorancia . .. ignorancia confesada 

Mucho de cordura tiene.*7 (De una causa dos efectos, x1v, 124a) 
Inés Como nos veamos después, 

Yo haré verdad el refran, 

De “Un poco te quiero, Inés.’’** 

(No siempre lo peor es cierto, 1x, 466b) 


. .. que en fin advierte 
Mejor el lance el que mira, 
Que el que juega.*° (Saber del mal y del bien, vu, 27b) 


... el que bien jura bien cree.*° 
(El gran principe de Fez, 1x, 333c) 
...yasino sé 
Otro medio de que usar, 
Sino en pena tan cruel 


8 Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 331: “No es un hombre més que otro si no hace més que 
otro.” 

83 Correas, p. 233: ‘La hambre despierta el ingenio.” 

4 Tbid., p. 400: “Por el hilo se saca el ovillo, y no quiero yo decillo.” 

% See also Saber del mal y del bien, vit, 33b; A secreto agravio secreta venganza, vit, 595c 
and 609b. Cf. Correas, p. 502: “La ventura de las feas, la dicha.” Rodriguez Marin, p. 457: 
“Siempre va la desgracia con la hermosura. Y asf dicen que la suerte de la fea, la bonita 
la desea.” 

% See also Peor estd que estaba, vit, 96a. Cf. Correas, p. 249: “La ida del cuervo; la ida 
del humo. Del que se va para no volver, como el cuervo que envié Noé. Dicese cuando uno 
no volvié, y del que deseamos que no vuelva.” 

87 Rodriguez Marin, p. 445: “Sabe el sabio que no sabe, y el necio piensa que sabe.” 
Sbarbi, Diccionario, Art. necio: “Conocerse uno necio, es principio de ser sabio.” 

88 See also Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 501c, and Cada uno para st, x11, 469b. Correas, p. 496: 
“Un poco te quiero, Inés; yo te lo diré después.” 

8° See also Peor estd que estaba, vit, 104b; Los cabellos de Absalén, rx, 424b. Cf. Rodriguez 
Marin, p. 301: “Mas ve el minén que el jugador. M4s ven los que miran que los que jue- 
gan”; p. 177: “En amor y en juego, mas ve quien est fuera de ellos.” 

% Rodriguez Marin, p. 393: “Quien bien jura bien cree.” 
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Hacer del ladrén fiel,” 
Y Jlegarla a confesar 


La verdad. (El secreto a voces, V1, 423a) 
lana Pues que vino aqui por lana, 

Para volver trasquilado.* (Céfalo y Pocris, xt, 499a) 
Leonor Aqui lindamente encaja 

Lo de “no sois vos, Leonor,” 

Y aquello de mal tocada.® (Con quien vengo, vengo, 1x, 250b) 
lobo ... ella viene; 


Y aqui lugar acomodado tiene 

Lo de lupus in fabula,™ que quiere 

Decir (segin colijo) 

Que asi Lope a sus famulos lo dijo. (Peor estd que estaba, vu, 95b) 
loco No hay cosa como ser loco, 

Si es que da en buen tema.® (La hija del aire, x11,43b)) 

Aqui a cualquiera condena 

El ignorar lo que pasa 

Dentro de su misma casa, 

Y saber lo dela ajena.™ (Hombre pobre todo es trazas, vil, 503a) 


llanto Llanto no se ha de creer 

De viejo, nifio y mujer.” (El alcalde de Zalamea, x11, 83a) 
llover Lo peor es que en ti cualquiera 

Pena, segin el refran, 

Llovera sobre mojado.*® (El encanto sin encanto, x1, 114c) 


% See also Peor estd que estaba, vu, 108b; Mujer, llora, y vencerdés, xu, 579a; Amigo, 
amante y leal, tx, 569c. Cf. Blasco de Garay, Cartas, p. 96: “Como quiera, me quiero 
fiar de vos, y hacer, como dicen, del ladron fiel, y dejallo todo 4 vuestra nobleza, confiando 
que miraréis que es cordura hacer de la necesidad virtud.” Rodriguez Marin, p. 437: “Quie- 
res hacer del ladrén fiel? Fiate de é1.” 

% See also Basta callar, x11, 271c. Correas, p. 250: “Ir por lana y volver trasquilado. Cuan- 
do fué a ofender y volvié ofendido; y acomédase a cosas semejantes, cuando salen al 
revés de Jo intentado.” Covarrubias, Art. Jana: “Ir por lana, y volver tresquilado, quando 
uno piensa que ha de venir ganancioso de alguna jornada, y irato, y buelue con perdida.” 

% Correas, p. 362: “No sois vos Leonor.—Si soy, sefior, sino que estoy tresquilada; 0 
sino que vengo mal tocada.” 

% See also Los tres afectos de amor, x11, 352a; Bien vengas, mal, si vienes solo, x1v, 320b. 
Rodriguez Marin, p. 160: “El lobo est4 en conseja. (Lupus in fabula).” Correas, p. 268: 
“E] lobo en la conseja.” 

% Cf. Correas, p. 99: “Cada loco con su tema, y cada llaga con su postema.” 

% Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 163: ““MA4s sabe el loco en su facienda, quel cuerdo en la 
ajena.” Correas, p. 297: ““Mas sabe el cuerdo en su casa que el necio en la ajena. Y de esta 
manera moteja de necio y despide al que se mete a dar consejo y gobernar en casa ajena. 
Mas sabe el necio en su casa que el cuerdo en la ajena, o mas sabe el loco en su casa... 
Algunas veces se trueca por gracia.” J. Rius Serra, Refranes del siglo xiv, p. 368: “Mas 
sabe el loco en su casa, que menbrado en la allena.” 

7 Cf. Correas, p. 282: “Lloro de hembra no te mueva, que lloro y risa presto lo engendra.”’ 

*8 Covarrubias, Art. /lover: “llouer sobre mojado, quando a vna culpa se recrece otra.” 
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mal Del mal el menos.*? (Dar tiempo al tiempo, x11, 517c) 


. .. un mal a otro mal Ilama.!” 
(Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar, vil, 140a) 


... si el comunicar 
Los males alivio ofrece 
Al sentimiento. . .'% (El principe constante, vu, 249a) 


... he de entrar a apurar en dudas tales 
Mis penas, mis desdichas y mis males, 
Publicando mi voz en tanto dolo, 
Que con bien vengas, mal, si vienes solo.'® 
(Bien vengas, mal, si vienes solo, X1v, 321b) 


No hay mal que por bien no venga, 
Dicen adagios vulgares.!" (La dama duende, vu, 174b) 
mandado Los cuidados 
Templad; que hacer son errores 
De un camino dos mandados.'™ (Céfalo y Pocris, xu, 500a) 
mandar —Haz lo que manda tu amo. 
—Si haré aunque no he de sentarme 
Con él a la mesa.!% (El alcalde de Zalamea, x11, 69b) 
manos . .. Corriente 
Queda refran, que las blancas 
Manos no agravian, mas duelen.!% 
(Las manos blancas no ofenden, x11, 306c) 


9 See also Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 501c; A polo y Climene, xiv, 152c; Gudrdate del agua mansa, 
1x, 400c; Bien vengas, mal, si vienes solo, x1v, 327b. Rodriguez Marin, p. 116: “Del mal, el 
menos—o lo menos.” 

100 See also Mejor esté que estaba, v1, 239c; Antes que todo es mi dama, x11, 560c; Gustos y 
disgustos son no mds que imaginacion, xu, 6c; No hay burlas con el amor, 1x, 313c; El Se- 
gundo Scipién, xiv, 340c; Con quien vengo vengo, 1x, 247a; Bien vengas, mal, si vienes solo, 
xIv, 311b. Rodriguez Marin, p. 498: “Un mal llama a otro mal. Un mal otro trae detras . . . 
Un mal sirve a otro de quicial”’; p. 349: “Nunca viene una desgracia sola.”’ Correas, p. 495: 
“Un mal no viene solo.” 

10 See also Fortunas de Andrémeda y Perseo, tx, 640b, and Antes que todo es mi dama, xt, 
550a. Cf. Correas, p. 127: “Consuelo es a los penados contar sus fatigas y cuidados.” 
Rodriguez, Marin, p. 364: ‘“‘Penas comunicadas—o contadas—, penas aliviadas.” 

10 See also in the same play, pp. 311b, 321c, 326c, 327c; Antes que todo es mi dama, xu, 
557. Correas, p. 85: “Bien vengas, mal, si vienes solo. Suelen los males venir acom- 
pafiados.” Rodriguez Marin, p. 287: “Mal que solo venga, por ventura se tenga.” 

1 See also eCual es mayor perfeccién?, v1, 88c; Mejor estd que estaba, vit, 244c. Correas, 
p. 351: “No hay mal que no venga por bien; catad para quien.” 

1% Correas, p. 494: “Una via y dos mandados. Cuando de una vez se hacen dos cosas.” 

10 See also El secreto a voces, vii, 434b. Correas, p. 237: “Haz lo que tu amo te manda, y 
sentarte has con él a la mesa, o y siéntate con él a la mesa.” Refranes que dizen las viejas, 
p. 159: “Faz lo que te manda tu sefior, € pésate con él 4 la mesa.” 

1% This proverb appears again in the same play, pp. 300c, 301a, 301b, 305b. Rodriguez 
Marin, p. 288: ‘Manos blancas no ofenden; pero duelen.” 
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mafia . +». quien malas majias ha, 
No es posible que las pierda.’°" (El segundo Scipién, xiv, 339b) 


Que esto de los caprichos 
Mas quiere mafia que fuerza.'® 
(Darlo todo y no dar nada, x1, 146a) 
mafiana ...en la enigma 
De mi fortuna, no hay 
Mas consuelo, ni mas dicha, 
Que pensar que a bien o mal 
Majfiana ser4 otro dfa.°9 (Mafana seré otro dia, vu, 537b)) 
Majfianas de abril y mayo," 
Noches para mf habéis sido. (Mavianas de abril y mayo, tx, 283) 
mar Sola esta vez vino bien 
Encarecido el proverbio, 
Puesto que por las dos anda 
El que anda el mar por los cielos.™ 
(Amado y aborrecido, xu, 252b) 
mariposa éNo has visto enamorada mariposa 
Dar cercos a la luz, hasta que deja 
En monumento facil abrasadas 
Las alas de color tornasoladas ?™ 
(La cisma de Inglaterra, 1x, 217b) 
mejor Esto esté mejor que estaba." 
(Mejor esté que estaba, vu, 230b) 


moro Eso es a 
Moro muerto gran lanzada."™ (Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 499c) 
Que a mas Moros més ganancia 
E] refran suele decir." (Mejor esté que estaba, v1, 242a) 


107 Sbarbi, Diccionario, Art. mana: “E] que malas majias ha tarde o nunca las perder4.”’ 

108 See also Fieras afemina amor, 1x, 548a; Los cabellos de Absalén, 1x, 424c; Duelos de 
amor y lealtad, xiv, 286a; Céfalo y Pocris, xu, 491c; Cada uno para si, x11, 467c; Correas, 
p. 300: “Mas vale majia que fuerza.” 

109 See also in the same play, pp. 538c, 542b, 545c, 547c. Rodriguez Marin, p. 288: 
“‘Majfiana ser4 otro dia.” 

u0 Correas, p. 263: “Las mafianas de abril dulces son de dormir: las de mayo mejor, si 
no despierta el amor.” 11 See also Cada uno para si, x11, 467b. 

13 See also Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar, v1, 130c; El purgatorio de San Patricio, 
vu, 151a; Saber del mal y del bien, vii, 25c and 27b; El sitio de Breda, vu, 119b; El mayor 
encanto amor, vu, 401c; El astrélogo fingido, v1, 579a; Maftanas de abril y mayo, 1x, 282c; 
Mejor esid que estaba, vi1, 226c; Celos aun del atre matan, x11, 482c; El castillo de Lindabridis, 
1x, 258b. Cf. Correas, p. 516: “Yo soy la mariposa que nunca paro, hasta dar en la llama, 
donde ma abraso.” Sbarbi, Diccionario, Art. mariposa: “Mariposa que busca la llama en 
en ella se abrasa.” 

18 See also in the same play, pp. 239a, 239b, 240b, 242c, 244c. 

114 Covarrubias, Art. moro: “A moro muerto, gran lancada.” 

U5 Refranes que disen las viejas, p. 164: “Mientras més moros m4s ganancia.”’ Correas, p. 
42: “A m&s moros, mds ganancia.” 
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Que tarde se pudo hacer 
De buen moro buen cristiano, 
¢Coman proverbio no fué?"* (El gran principe de Fez, 1x, 347a) 


mosca Porque la mosca, Tabaco, 
En boca cerrada no entra.¥’ (Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 498c) 
moza Moza de cantaro, ya 


Dijo no sé que proverbio; 
Viejo de cantaro, no 


Lo dijo hasta hoy. (Darlo todo y no dar nada, xu, 137b) 
mudar Aunque esa es razon aguda, 

Quien se muda, Dios le ayuda."® (Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 499a) 
mujer Viendo el adagio cumplido 

De que las mujeres somos 

Milagros y basiliscos. (Las armas de la hermosura, x11, 194b) 


Si de amor vencida estds, 
Mujer, llora, y vencerés."® (Mujer, llora, y vencerdés, x11, 591a) 


¢Que mi consejo no basta 
(Siendo de mujer, que suele 
Ser a veces de importancia)'”° 
A obligarte? (Cada uno para sf, xt1, 451c) 
EI callarlo te prometo, 
Aunque yo sea mujer, y él sea secreto.™ 
(Con quien vengo, vengo, 1X, 237c) 


_ . . . solamente por ver, 
De una en otra tierra pasa, 
Siempre fuera de su casa. 
—Malo era para mujer.’” 
(Las manos blancas no ofenden, x11, 279a) 
nadar Lo de morir a la orilla 
Se dijo por él sin duda.™ (Amado y aborrecido, x11, 216b) 


. .. aunque el refran por el nadar se dijo 
Mas es que del nadar en toda Europa 


16 Rodriguez Marin, p. 105: ‘De buen moro buen cristiano, nunca lo vi en mis afios.” 


17 Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 158: “En boca cerrada non entra mosca.” Correas, 
p. 185: “En boca cerrada no entra mosca ni arafia.” 

U8 Refranes glosados, 1541, in Sbarbi, El refranero general espanol, vit, 26: “Quien se muda; 
dios le ayuda.” J. Rius Serra, Refranes del siglo xiv, p. 371: “Quis muda, Dios le ayuda.” 

U9 See also in the same play, p. 396a; Las armas de la hermosura, x11, 209a; El gran 
principe de Fez, tx, 331a, Rodriguez Marin, p. 313: “Mujer, liora y vencerds.” 

120 Cf. Correas, p. 175: “‘E] consejo de la mujer es poco, y el que no le toma es loco.” 

121 See also Bien vengas, mal, si vienes solo, x1v, 315c. Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 450: 
Secreto a mujer confiado, cdtalo divulgado.” 

122 Cf. Correas, p. 324: “La mujer, la pierna quebrada y en casa.” 

123 Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 164: “Nadar é nadar, é 4 la orilla afogar.” Correas, 
p. 331: “Nadar y nadar, y morir a la orilla o ahogar a la orilla.” 
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La gala del refiir, guardar la ropa. 
(Los empenios de un acaso, tx, 208c) 


necesidad ...y la necesidad, 

Que el mayor respeto rompe.'’ (Saber del mal y del bien, vu1, 21a) 
necio éNo esta un necio conocido 

A la primera palabra ?!* (De una causa dos efectos, x1v, 114c) 
nuevas Porque llevas, 


Timénides, malas nuevas, 
Y es fuerza que llegues presto.” (Argenis y Poliarco, vu, 4412) 


Porque llevas buenas nuevas, 


Y es fuerza que llegues tarde. (Argenis y Poliarco, vu, 441b) 
ojo Lo que con los ojos veo, 

Con el dedo lo adivino.'”* {Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 500a) 

. . . @ OJOS, que no ven, 

Hay corazén, que no llora.!*9 (Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 4992) 
olla ... cada dia olla, 

Sefiora, el caldo amargara.'° (Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 500a) 
palabra 2Y qué haremos del proverbio 


De que palabras y plumas, 

Todas se las lleva el viento? (Cada uno para si, xu, 445b) 
iMal haya 

Quien tira palabra o piedra, 

Cuando no es posible que haya 

Modo de poder cobrar 

La piedra ni la palabra!!** (Cada uno para st, xu, 451c) 

palacio Que si dice vulgarmente 
Un adagio castellano 


1% See also El alcalde de Zalamea, xu, 79c; Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 493c. Rodriguez Marin, 
p. 239: “La gala del nadar es saber guardar la ropa.” 

123 Cf. Correas, p. 260: “La necesidad carece de ley.” 

1% Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 164: “El necio que es callado, por sesudo es reputado.” 

127 See also Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar, vu, 139c; El sitio de Breda, vit, 116c; 
Basta callar, x11, 237b; Cada uno para si, x11, 468a. Cf. Rodriguez, Marin, p. 258: “Las malas 
noticias llegan presto . . . Las malas nuevas corren las leguas mds que las buenas . . . Las 
noticias malas, traen alas; y las buenas, no se oyen apenas.” 

128 Blasco de Garay, Cartas, p. 65: “Lo que con el ojo veo con el dedo lo adevino.” Cor- 
reas, p. 270: “Lo que con el ojo veo, lo adivino con el dedo . . . Lo que con los ojos miro, 
con el dedo lo adivino.” 

129 Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 166: “Ojos que non ven, coracon que non quiebra.” 
Covarrubias, Art. ojo: “Ojos que no ven, coracon no quebrantan.” Correas, p. 372: “Ojos 
que no ven, corazé6n que no duele, que no quiebra.” J. Rius Serra, Refranes del siglo XIV, 
p. 369: “Lo que guellos no veyen, corac6n non duole o cerebo.” 

130 Sbarbi, Diccionario, Art. olla: “Cada dia olla o pescado, amarga el caldo.” Correas, 
p. 99: “Cada dfa olla, amarga el caldo.” 

'8t Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 167: “Palabras é plumas, e] viento las lleva.” 

1% Cf, Sharbi, Diccionario, Art. palabra: “Palabra y piedra, o bala, no tienen vuelta.” 
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Que hacen palacios los Reyes,!™ 


Las Auroras haran cielos. (Amigo, amante y leal, tx, 558b) 
pan ... al principio, es notoria 

Cosa que se hace el pan tuerto."* (Céfalo y Pocris, xu, 499a) 
pared Que si otras paredes oyen, 

Ven y oyen mis paredes.'* (Amigo, amante y leal. 1x, 558c) 
peligro Y en dos peligros forzosos, 


Cordura y prudencia ha sido 
Con el peligro menor, 
Vencer el mayor peligro. 
(Gustos y disgustos son no mds que imaginacién, XU, 7b) 


pelito Acabemos, 
Y pelitos a la mar.'7 (Céfalo y Pocris, x1, 503b) 
peor —... dice un adagio, 


“Siempre es cierto lo peor.” 
—Yo le enmendaré, mudando, 
“No siempre lo peor es cierto.’’™* 
(No siempre lo peor es cierto, 1X, 479c) 
¢No ves que mi pena es mucha? 
¢Y que cuando un lance acaba, 
Vuelve a estar peor que estaba ?"® 
(Peor estd que estaba, vu, 104b) 
perro _ ... pues no hay 
Perro que con amo ayune.. . 
— jTus,tus!— jCual acude! 
iY luego diran, que no hay 
A perros viejos tus tuses!° (Celos aun del aire matan, Xu, 478c) 


183 Cf. ibid., Art. rey: “Donde esta el rey, esta la corte.” 

134 Cf. ibid., Art. pan: “Al enhornar se tuerce e] pan. Recomienda e] cuidado que se debe 
poner en aquello que se empieza para que salga bien hecho.” Correas, p. 29: “Al enhornar 
se hacen los panes tuertos. Al enhornar se tuerce el pan.” 

13% See also in the same play, p. 559a. Correas, p. 264: “Las paredes han ofdos y los montes 
ojs; o las paredes tienen orejas y ofdos.” 

1% Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 500: “‘Un peligro con otro se vence.” 

'37 Correas, p. 388: “Pelitos a la mar, que no hay destrocar. Usanle los muchachos.’ 
Rodriguez Marin, p. 363: “Pelillos a la mar para nunca descompadrar. Refran y formula 
de muchachos que estaban desavenidos y hacen las paces . . . . Pelillosala mar, y lo pasado 
olvidar.” 

138 See also in the same play, pp. 464a, 481c. 

139 See also in the same play, pp. 107c, 109c; El laurel de A polo, tx, 661b; El golfo de las 
sirenas, 1X, 621c; Primero soy yo, xiv, 17c; El segundo Sci pion, xiv, 343b; Fuego de Dios en 
el querer bien, x11, 323a; Manana seré otro dia, vis, 546c; Cada uno para si, x11, 451c; Cor- 
reas, p. 389; “Peor est4 que estaba.” 

140 See also La hije del aire, x11, 65a; Céfalo y Pocris, xu, 501a. Refranes que dizen las viejas, 
p. 152: “A perro viejo, tas, tas.”’ Correas, p. 57: “A perro viejo, no tus tus; 0 no cuz, cuz, 
o nunca cuz, cuz.” 


, 
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Su hermosura adora en vano, 
Quedando en su voluntad 


Aquella civilidad 

Del perro del hortelano.™! (Amigo, amante y leal, 1x, 565a) 
pie ...no hablo yo a hombre, 

Que sé de que pie cojea. (No siempre lo peor es cierto, 1x, 473a) 
piedra Ya que la piedra tiré, 

Ahora la mano escondo.'8 (Mujer, llora, y vencerds, x1, 591c) 

Quien calla, piedras apafia,' (Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 499) 
pleitear Pues entre quien de honor trata, 

“Pleitear, y comer juntos,””!45 

Dice un adagio en Espafia. (Mafana seré otro dia, vu, 530a) 
pobre Porque el pobre todo es trazas.' 

(Hombre pobre todo es trazas, vt, 505a) 

poco ... dellas dirfa el adagio, 

“Mas vale poco que nada.” (El segundo Scipién, xtv, 333c) 

Nunca mucho costé poco.'” (Céfalo y Pocris, xu, 499b) 
preguntar Mas facil es preguntar, 

Que errar.'8 (Saber del mal y del bien, v11, 29b) 
presto ... es fuerza 

Que quien presto se resuelve, 

Presto también se arrepienta.'® (La hija del aire, x11, 52b) 
primero Primero soy yo que nadie. (Dar tiempo al tiempo, xu, 523b) 
puente ¢Qué mucho. . . que 


Le pagues ahora aquella 


M1 Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 158: “El perro del ortelano, ni come las bercas nin las 
dexa comer.” Correas, p. 391: “El perro del hortelano, ni quiere las manzanas para si 
ni para el amo; 0 las berzas. El perro del hortelano, que ni come las berzas ni quiere que 
otro coma.” 

142 Cf. Correas, p. 516: “Yo sé bien de que pie cojea.” 

M43 Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 158: “Echa la piedra, € absconde la mano.” Correas, 
p. 479: “Tirar la piedra y esconder la mano. Dicese de los que halagan por delante y ofenden 
por detrds.” 

144 Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 173: “Yo que me callo, piedras apafio.” Covarrubias, 
Art. piedra: “Quien calla piedras apafia.” Rodriguez Marin, p. 394: “Quien calla, piedras 
apafia, y tiempo vendré en que las esparza.” 

14 See also Las manos blancas no ofenden, x11, 280b, and Los tres efectos de amor, Xu, 
352a. 

46 See also in the same play, pp. 511c, 519c, 520c. Correas, p. 396: “El pobre todo es 
trazas, y el rico trapazas.” 

447 Correas, p. 367: “Nunca mucho cost6 poco.” 

48 Cf, Rodriguez Marin, p. 169: “El preguntar no es errar, si no es necio el preguntar”; 
p. 375: “Por preguntar, nada se pierde.” 

49 Cf, ibid., p. 423: “Quien presto se determina despacio—o presto—se arrepiente.” 

150 See also Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar, vit, 147b; Peor esté que estaba, vu, 
106a, 109a; No hay burlas con el amor, 1x, 517a; Primero soy yo, xtv, 16a, 16c, 21b, 22a; 
El secreto a voces, v1, 431a. Rodriguez Marin, p. 382: ““Primero yo, después yo, y siempre 
yo. Contra los egofstas.” 
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Puente de plata?™ (Amado y aborrecido, x11, 223c) 
puerta ... pues a puerta 
Cerrada el diablo se vuelve. (Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 499a) 
a] 


Si una casa con dos puertas 
Mala es de guardar,'® repara 
Que peor de guardar ser4, 
Con dos puertas una sala. 
(Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar, vu, 147b) 


quebrar Mejor es que la fortuna 
Por el mas delgado quiebre."* (Mejor esté que estaba, vu, 230c) 
querer —De un adagillo que a Espafia 
Afiadié6 Lope, se infiere . . . 
—Qué? 


— Quien piensa que no quiere, 
El ser querido le engafia.™ 
(éCudl es mayor perfeccién?, vu, 86b) 
Quien bien quiere, tarde olvida.’ 
(A secreto agravio secreta venganza, vu, 602b) 


i Fuego de Dios en el querer bien! 
Amén, Amén.!*7 
(Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar, vu, 141c) 


No quiere el que no se arriesga.'** 
(Antes que todo es mi dama, x11, 559b) 


quitar . - - Quien quita 
La ocasién, quita el pecado.'® (Céfalo y Pocris, xu, 499c) 
remedio . .. para todo hay remedio.'© (Con quien vengo, vengo, tx, 237c) 


181 Cf. Covarrubias, Art. puente: “Al enemigo que se retira la puente de plata.” Correas, 
p. 29: “Al enemigo, si huye, la puente de plata; o Al enemigo que huye, hacelle la puente 
de plata. Al enemigo, si vuelve la espalda, la puente de plata.” 

182 See also No hay cosa como callar, v1, 568c. Correas, p. 58: “A puerta cerrada, el diablo 
se torna.”” Rodriguez Marin, p. 38: “‘A puerta cerrd, llega el diablo y se vuelve atrds.” 

183 Cf. Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 172: “Todo te faré; mas casa con dos puertas non te 
guardaré.” Covarrubias, Art. casa: “Casa con dos puertas, quando mas cerradas, tenlas 
por abiertas.” 

154 See also Amigo, amante y leal, tx, 559a. Correas, p. 419: “Quiebra la soga por lo mds 
delgado.” 18 See also No hay cosa como callar, vit, 567a. 

8 Blasco de Garay, Cartas, p. 66: “Quien bien ama tarde olvida.”” Rodriguez Marin, 
p. 393: “Quien bien quiere, tarde olvida.” 

187 See also Fuego de Dios en el querer bien, x11, 315a, 323b, 330c, 332c; Eco y Narciso, tx, 
588b, 588c. Correas, p. 219: “Fuego de Dios en el bien querer, amén, amén. Queja de su 
molestia.” 

188 Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 32: “Amor que a poco se atreve, li4molo nieve.” 

18 Tbid., p. 426: “Quien quita la causa, quita el pecado. Quien quita la ocasién, quita el 
peligro.” 

160 Sbarbi, Diccionario, Art. remedio: ‘Para todo hay remedio, menos para la muerte.” 
Correas, p. 384: “Para todo hay remedio, sino para la muerte.” 
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Salamanca 
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Aunque es cosa muy vieja 
Decir cuando la voz ocasién toma, 
Esto del ruin de Roma.!™ 
(Bien vengas, mal, si vienes solo, X1v, 320) 
Que no sabe poco quien 
Sabe que no sabe nada.!® 
(En esta vida todo es verdad y todo mentira, 1x, 54} 


Fortuna... 
Déjame a mi, que ya supe 
De tu mal y de tu bien.’* (Saber del mal y del bien, vu, 32a 


Mas vale saber que haber.'* (Céfalo y Pocris, x1, 499a) 
No poco, 

Dice el adagio, que sabe 

E] que a otro la culpa echa. (Cada uno para si, xt, 462c) 


Suele decirse de aquellos, 
Que muy poco han estudiado, 
Que en Salamanca han entrado, 
Mas no Salamanca en ellos. 
(Hombre pobre todo es trazas, vu, 50 4a) 

La sangre sin fuego hierve, 
Dicen adagios vulgares.!© 

(Para vencer a amor, querer vencerle, X11, 106c) 
Paréceme que sera 
El secreto a voces ése.'® (El secreto a voces, vil, 418c) 


Nadie fie su secreto 

Del mas cuerdo y mas amigo; 

Que en la mas sana intencién 

Esta un secreto a peligro.'* (Nadie fie su secreto, x1v, 63c) 


Que al fin, secreto de muchos 
O tarde o nunca se guarda.!*8 (El segundo Scipién, x1v, 333b) 


1 Correas, p. 38: “Al ruin de Roma, en mentandole luego asoma.” 
12 Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 445: “Sabe el sabio que no sabe, y el necio piensa que sabe.” 
‘53 See also in the same play, pp. 25b, 31a, 35c. Rodriguez Marin, p. 445: Saber, de ma! 


y de bien.” 


164 Correas, p. 302: “Mas vale saber que haber, para no menester.” Refranes que dizen las 
viejas, p. 163: “Mas vale saber, qu’ aver.” 
16 See also En esta vida todo es verdad y todo mentira, 1x, 59c; Los cabellos de Absalon, x1, 


427b; Las manos blancas no ofenden, xu, 282a. Correas, p. 242: “La sangre sin fuego hierve. 


” 


166 See also in the same play, pp. 421c, 435c; A polo y Climene, xiv, 161c. Correas, p. 447: 
“Secreto a voces, Cuando hacen secreto lo que no es.” 

167 Rodriguez Marin, p. 155: “El discreto a nadie fia su secreto.” 

168 Jbid., p. 450: “Secreto de muchos, secreto de ninguno.... Secreto entre muchos, 
malo es de guardar.” 
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servir EI servir a dos amos'®® 
Facil fuera desta suerte, 
Mandando una misma cosa 


Los dos. (No hay cosa como callar, v1, 559b) 
soldado “Que el amor del soldado 

No dura un hora.’”!”° (El alcalde de Zalamea, x11, 78a) 
tarde Mas vale tarde que nunca.! (Céfalo y Pocris, xu, 499b) 

Pues, o mal, o tarde, o nunca!” 

Supo temer la belleza. (Los tres mayores prodigios, vu, 273b) 
temor —E] temor lo yerra todo. (Mujer, llora, y vencerds, x11, 592a) 
tiempo — Tiempo no perdamos: 


Mira que si le perdemos, 
No podremos darle... 
— 2A quién 
Tiempo hemos de dar? 
Al tiempo.!” (Dar tiempo al tiempo, x11, 523c) 


Si decir suele el proverbio 
Que el tiempo es precioso, aqui 
Es mds que precioso el tiempo.' (El maestro de danzar, 1x, 89a) 


Todo el tiempo lo mejora.' (Los cabellos de Absalén, 1x, 437a) 
traidor A un traidor dos alevosos.'* (Gudrdate del agua mansa, Ix, 396c) 
Troya Aqui fué Troya.’"7 = (Bien vengas, mal, si vienes solo, x1v, 323a) 


109 See also Gudrdate del agua mansa, 1x, 384b; Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 500a. Cf. Mat. 6:24: 
“No man can serve two masters.” Rodriguez Marin, p. 452: “Servir a dos sefores es no 
servir a ninguno.” Sbarbi, Diccionario, Art. amo: “A dos amos no se puede servir a un 
tiempo.” 

170 Correas, p. 45: “El amor del soldado no es mas de una hora, que en tocando la caja 
y a Dios, sefiora.” 

‘1! See also La exaltacion de la cruz, 1x, 360a. Correas, p. 303: ‘Mads vale tarde que nunca.” 

172 See also Lances de amor y fortuna, vit, 42b; Para vencer a amor, querer vencerle, x11, 
167a. Sbarbi, Refranero, vir, 280: “Tarde o mal, o nunca. Este refran se suele emplear 
impropriamente por el pueblo de la manera siguiente, que es como lo apunta la Academia 
en su Diccionario: Tarde, mal y nunca. Y digo que es impropia semejante f6rmula, porque, 
la verdad sea dicha: lo que no llega 4 hacerse nunca, ni si hace tarde ni temprano, ni mal ni 
bien.” Cf. Correas, p. 474: “Tarde mal y nunca son tres malas pagas.” 

178 See also in the same play, pp. 520 c, 521a, 522a, 522c, 529a, 530c. Rodriguez Marin, 
p. 104: “Dar tiempo al tiempo es buen advertimiento.” 

74 Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 172: “El tiempo es oro.” 

1% Cf. ibid., p 173: “El tiempo todo lo cura, menos vejez y locura.” Correas, p. 477: 
“El tiempo todo lo cura y todo lo muda . . . . El tiempo y las ollas componen las cosas.” 

176 See also Antes que todo es mi dama, x11, 536b. Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 150: “A 
un traydor dos alevosos.” 

"7 Correas, p. 62: “Aqui fué Troya. Dicese cuando hay escarapela, o en lugar donde la 
hubo.” 
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vencer Viva a toda ley quien vence.!”8 
(No hay burlas con el amor, 1x, 314c) 
Y ruin a ruin, quien acomete vence.!7* 
(A polo y Climene, xiv, 161a) 


... he vencido, no 

Solo al campal enemigo, 

Sino al doméstico, pues 

A mi mismo me he vencido, 

Siendo la mayor victoria 

El vencerse uno a si mismo.'® (El segundo Scipién, xiv, 354a) 
venir ... No séa cual me inclino... 

Pero si sé, pues que sé 

Que la ley del duelo dijo 

Que yo con quien vengo vengo.!*' (Cada uno para st, x11, 460a) 


Se est4 cumpliendo el refran, 

Que unos vienen y otros van.!™ (Cada uno para st, x11, 450b) 
ver De ver y creer soy amigo.?® (Céfalo y Pocris, x11, 499c) 
vida . » « que se acrisole en mi, 

Ser verdad aquel proverbio 

De que es un suefio la vida. 

(Las armas de la hermosura, x11, 199c) 
zapato Que para aqui es el adagio 

De que el zapato se calce 

Otro, que yo me descalzo.'* (Las tres justicias en una, x11, 413b) 

... anda el ciego dios 

Hoy conmigo y con las dos 

Como tres con un zapato.18 (Céfalo y Pocris, xt, 502b) 


TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
Lubbock, Texas 


178 See also Las armas de la hermosura, x11, 209c. Correas, p. 509: “Viva quien vence. Por 
los que siguen al vencedor y de m4s fortuna, sin tener mAs ley que irse tras la prosperidad.” 

179 Refranes que dizen las viejas, p. 156: ““De ruyn 4 ruyn, quien acomete vence.” 

180 See also La vida es suefio, vit, 18c; Mujer, llora, y vencerds, x11, 577b. Rodriguez 
Marfn, p. 162: “E] mayor vencimiento es vencerse uno a sf mismo”; p. 347. “No vence quien 
a s{ no se vence.” 

181 See also No hay burlas con el amor, 1x, 314c and Con quien vengo vengo, 1x, 246a. 
Rodriguez Marin, p. 83: “Con quien vengo vengo.” 

188 Cf, Rodriguez Marin, p. 472: “Si uno va, otro viene; y cuando uno nace, otro muere.” 

183 Correas, p. 503: “Ver y creer, como santo Tomé; o Tomés.” 

18 See also La vida es suefio, vit, 13a, 14a. 

185 Sbarbi, Diccionario, Art. zapaio: “Otro se calce el zapato que yo me descalzo.” 

18 Rodriguez Marin, p. 78: “Como tres con una zapata; que la que antes se levanta, ésa 
se la calza.” 
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THE HISTORICAL SETTING OF MILTON’S 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE ARTICLES 
OF PEACE, 1649 


By Merritt Y. HUGHES 


UST three centuries ago, in January, 1649, thirteen days before the 

execution of King Charles, his Lord Lieutenant in Ireland, the 
Marquis of Ormond, proclaimed a peace with the Catholic Confederacy 
of Kilkenny which seemed to promise ultimate virtual independence for 
the Irish, subject only to a tenuous loyalty to the English crown. The 
promise was fallacious, for both Ormond and Charles were bargaining 
for Irish support with pledges that they hoped never to have to keep. 
At the height of the Irish negotiations, in November, 1648, Charles had 
professed to the commissioners of Parliament that he disapproved of 
Ormond’s work, and had even offered to “‘publish such a declaration 
against his power and proceedings” as Parliament might desire.’ But the 
treaty was ratified and when Ormond proclaimed Charles IT in Ireland, 
its terms became a matter of practical politics, if not as the immediate 
basis of a working constitution for a free kingdom, then at least as in- 
centives for the Kilkenny Confederates to put their forces into the field 
for Charles in Ireland, and perhaps ultimately in England also. One of 
Parliament’s first measures of defense was to order Milton to prepare 
them and three other highly relevant documents for publication in the 
form of the pamphlet that was printed by Matthew Simmons in Alders- 
gate Street and published on or before 16 May 1649, under the title: 


Articles of Peace, made and concluded with the Irish Rebels, and Papists, by James 
Earle of Ormond, for and in behalfe of the late King, and by vertue of his autoritie. 
Also a Letter sent by Ormond to Col. Jones, Governour of Dublin, with his Answer 
thereunto. And A Representation of the Scotch Presbytery at Belfast in Ireland. 
Upon all which are added Observations. Publisht by Autority. 


Milton’s remarks on the Articles of Peace are comparatively far less 
interesting than what he had to say about Ormond’s ill-conceived at- 
tempt to make an ally of the Governor of Dublin and about the forlornly 
gallant effort of the Ulster Presbyterians to rally to the help of their 
brethren in England and Scotland. In an age that was as radically 
hostile to Catholicism as Milton’s is unanimously agreed to have been,? 
it was to be expected that Ormond’s unwilling and more or less insincere 
concessions to the Catholic Confederates in Ireland would be severely 


1 Clarendon, History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England (Oxford, 1888), 1, 450. 


Cf. note 20 below. 
2 Cf. David Mathew, The Social Structure in Caroline England (Oxford, 1948), p. 132. 
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handled by any spokesman of Parliament. Milton handled Ormond’s 
terms with the Kilkenny Confederates sardonically, but not unfairly. 
Inevitably he was ironical about what seemed to him, and doubtless to 
Ormond also, the extravagantly generous terms on which the support of 
the Confederates was bought and had previously more or less been 
bought in Ormond’s negotiations with them in 1643, 1644, and especially 
in 1646. If Milton knew how bitterly the Ulster Catholics and the more 
uncompromising clergy all over Ireland had resented Ormond’s refusal 
in one negotiation after another to make the restoration of the Catholic 
church property, including abbey lands, complete, or to promise absolute 
repeal of the penal laws against Catholics, or full repeal of Poyning’s 
law, he gave no sign of knowing. How much he knew about the almost 
equal division of the Irish Catholic clergy in its support of the Con- 
federacy in its various agreements with Ormond and of the papal nuncio 
Rinuccini in his bitter opposition to the Cessation of 1646 and the Articles 
of Peace in 1648-49, he does not betray. For tactical reasons perhaps, 
he treated the Confederacy as if it comprised all the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland and was as resolved as Rinuccini himself upon sacrifice of Angli- 
can and Anglo-Irish interests to Irish Catholic and nationalist ambitions. 
Seemingly Milton did not know much about the history of the Con- 
federacy from its foundation in October, 1642, by an assembly which 
came as near as it dared to violation of Poyning’s Law by approximating 
the state and power of an independent, Irish parliament. If he had known 
about the Confederacy’s dispatch of its Council’s Secretary and subse- 
quent historian, Richard Bellings, to Rome as its envoy to Innocent X, 
or about the papal subsidies that were brought to Ireland by the nuncios 
Scarambi and Rinnuccini,* or about the latter’s uncompromising asser- 
tion of Roman and Irish national interests, or about his attachment to 
the Ulster leader, Owen Roe Art O’Neill, who was popularly regarded 
in England as heir to the responsibility for the massacres of October, 
1641, Milton would have been likely to use the knowledge in his Ob- 
servations on the Peace. 

The dominant feeling in Milton’s discussion of Ormond’s terms with 
the Confederates is resentment at their threat to England’s sovereignty. 


3 Rev. C. P. Meehan, in The Confederation of Kilkenny (Dublin, 1860), pp. 73 and 111, 
gives the sums brought by the two nuncios respectively in 1643 and 1645 as $30,000 and 
$36,000. He is forthright in declaring that the Confederation aimed at essential religious 
and political independence for Ireland. 

4 Milton’s estimate of the slain in all the massacres of the Irish revolt in 1641-42, 
200,000, is far above Clarendon’s “forty or fifty thousand” and Edmund Curtis’ 10,000 
(in A History of Ireland, London, 1936, 1, 244), but it is far below Sir John Temple’s 
300,000 (quoted by Richard Bagwell in Ireland under the Stuarts and during the Inter- 
regnum, London, 1909, 1, 333). 
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Under Charles I’s Lord Lieutenant, Wentworth, whose regime in Ireland 
Parliament had condemned when it sent him to the block for proposing 
to support Charles in Scotland and England with Irish arms, the crown’s 
feudal rights had been asserted in Ireland as they had never been under 
James I or Elizabeth. For an antimonarchist, Milton was strangely 
sorry to see Ireland freed from the feudal obligations which Wentworth 
had so successfully asserted in order to increase Charles’s rents from 
crown lands. And for an enemy of interference by the state in church 
affairs, Milton was strangely averse to Ormond’s first Article of the 
Peace, which released Irish Catholics from ‘the Oath commonly called, 
the Oath of Supremacy expressed in the Statute of 2 Elizabeth, c. 1.” 
From the first Article to the thirty-fourth and last, which assured the 
Roman Catholic clergy of their existing holdings of abbey lands granted 
to them by their co-religionists, Milton saw Charles as alienating not 
only his rights as head of the Irish Church but also his royal demesne, 
as King John tried to alienate his English realm to the Pope, and as Henry 
III of France tried to alienate his crown lands to raise money for the 
Leaguers in France.’ Charles’s partial surrender of the taxing power 
to the Commissioners of the Confederacy and of the Court of Castle 
Chamber to their regulation (Articles 27, 9, and 21), his relinquishment 
of much land held by tenants in chief of the crown (Art. 7), his sweeping 
amnesty and cancellation of royal jurisdiction over many malefactors 
(Art. 18), the distribution of commands in a proposed force of 15,000 
foot and 2,500 horse among ‘‘Roman Catholikes and other his Majesties 
Subjects . . . with equall indifferencie”’ (Art. 9), and above all the prom- 
ise of an Irish Parliament in which Catholics might be a large majority 
and might even hope for full legislative freedom without the review by 
the English Parliament which had been imposed by Poyning’s Law under 
Henry VII (Arts. 2 and 12), all seemed to Milton like so much pawning 
of Parliament’s sovereign rights in Ireland to buy support for its enemies. 
Even the famous Twenty-second Article, which promised repeal of the 
statutes forbidding ploughing with horses “‘by the tail’ and the burning 
of oats in the straw, insulted Parliament’s authority over popular mores 
and economics at points where English civilizing pretensions in Ireland 
had long been sorely challenged.® 


5 Milton was thinking of the account in Holinshed’s Chronicles of England, Scotland, and 
Treland (London, 1807), 11, 330, of Philip Augustus’ statement to Gualo, the papal legate, 
that John ‘“‘was not the lawful king of England, sithens as an enemie to his own roiall 
dignitie he had given the right of his kingdome awaie to the pope.” He found Henry III's 
story in De Thou’s History of his own times, in a passage that he transcribed into his 
Commonplace Book (Columbia ed., xvi, 182) close to some others of which he was to 
make more extensive use in his Observations. 

6 An Order in Council of 1606 first forbade ploughing by the tail. Under Strafford an 
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By English standards in Milton’s time, or in any time which took it 
for granted that wars were not fought in order to dissolve the British 
Empire, Ormond’s Articles of Peace were simply articles of treasonable 
surrender. Probably most Englishmen, including very many Royalists 
and even some Catholics, went along with Milton in most of his strictures 
on the Peace and rejoiced in the sarcasms that make modern readers 
wince. Even if the Council of State had not so ordered, he would cer- 
tainly have put the Articles of the Peace themselves first among the four 
documents that he had to discuss. On them he could carry his audience 
with him like hounds to the kill. When it came to Ormond’s appeal to 
the Governor of Dublin for support for the Royalist cause in Ireland, 
Milton was far less sure of unqualified sympathy in England; and in dis- 
cussing what the Ulster Presbytery had to say about the trial and execu- 
tion of the King he knew that he must face disapproval from perhaps a 
majority of readers. 

ORMOND 


When on 28 March 1649 Parliament ordered ‘That the Letter sent 
by the Earl of Ormond to Colonel Jones, Governor of Dublin, and the 
Answer of Colonel Jones thereunto” should be published with the 
“Articles between the Lord Ormond and the General Assembly of the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland,” most of the Commons must have regarded 
Ormond as what Milton called him, the “Ringleader” of the Irish rebels 
in a “horrible Conspiracy.’’? To Catholic historians he has become the 
“wily Lord Lieutenant” who tricked the Confederates of Kilkenny into 
the “hollow peace’’® of 1646 in spite of all that Owen O’Neill and his 
Ulstermen, led by the aggressive papal nuncio, G.-B. Rinuccini, could do 
against him. In Catholic eyes the Articles of Peace in 1648 mark his final 
and most unscrupulous deception of the Kilkenny Confederates into 
betrayal of the interests of their faith and unjust repudiation of the 
papal envoy. Between those extremes stands the conviction of most 
English historians that Ormond was simply a great Royalist, and perhaps 
still more a great Anglo-Irishman who is justly famous for “his unswerv- 





Act forbade it on the ground that, “‘besides the cruelty used to the beasts, the breed of 
horses in this kindgom is much impaired” (Bagwell, Ireland under the Stuarts, 1, 125). 
Perhaps the motive for forbidding burning of oats in the straw was partly military. Thomas 
Carte, in The Life of James, Duke of Ormond (Oxford, 1851), 111, 14, noted how well the 
Irish rebels subsisted ‘‘with their armies ... in the field... cutting down the corn, 
burning (as their manner is), grainding, baking, and eating it in one day.”’ 

7 Milton’s Complete Works, Columbia Edition, v1, 255. Subsequent documentation in 
my text refers to this edition. 

8 Meehan, The Confederation of Kilkenny, p. 154. Cf. Michael J. Hynes, The Mission of 
Rinuccini, Nuncio Extraordinary to Ireland, 1645-1649 (Louvain, 1932), pp. 46-290, 
passim. 
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ing adherence, through all vicissitudes, to the party with which he first 
threw his lot.”® How far he swerved from his support of his party in the 
Articles of Peace with the Confederate Catholics was a question that he 
ignored in his letter to Colonel Jones.’ Why he should have risked a 
rebuff from the severely Protestant colonel is puzzling unless we believe 
a story that was told by Ormond’s Jacobite biographer, Thomas Carte. 

There is no proof of Carte’s story. He seems to have been ready to 
believe any ill of Ormond’s opponents on even less evidence than he had 
for his still more scandalous tale that, about the time of the exchange of 
letters between the two, Jones tried to assassinate Ormond. At least, 
Carte declared, he joined a few conspirators who “‘hired at least six or 
eight desperate villains of their own faith, for a considerable reward to 
assassinate him.’”’”" As “‘the son and brother of a bishop,” Carte thought 
that Jones took advantage of his supposed loyalty to the Anglican 
Church to trick Ormond into writing his misguided letter. ‘“‘Neverthe- 
less,”’ Carte said, 


the lord lieutenant would not apply to him till he had first consulted his brother 
Henry Jones," who had been made bishop of Clogher upon his recommendation. 
He wrote to him on February 14, and the bishop professing to wish well to his 
majesty’s service, encouraged the marquis to write to Michael on the subject. 
This was afterwards discovered to be done purely with a design to give Jones an 
opportunity to manifest his resolution to adhere to the rebels, and to gain from 
them seasonable and considerable succours. [Op. cit., 111, 425] 


Whatever truth there may be in this aspersion of the brothers Jones 
Milton can hardly be suspected of conniving at their trick though he 
might have approved of it. And the trick is pure conjecture. Though 
Henry Jones, D.D., was a bitter, lifelong foe of Irish Catholicism, his 


® Lord Ernest Hamilton, The Irish Rebellion of 1641 (London, 1920), p. 358. 

10 Michael Jones was a son of the Protestant bishop of Killaloe. His education at the 
Inns of Court left his inherited Anglican sympathy strong enough for him to return to 
Ireland to serve King Charles in 1643, but in the spring of 1644, as a representative of the 
Irish Protestants at Oxford when Charles received the representatives of the Catholic 
Confederacy of Kilkenny there, Jones lost his faith in the King. He went back to Ireland 
to fight for Parliament. His main services were his defeat of the Confederacy’s general 
Thomas Preston at Dungan Hill, 8 August 1647, and of Ormond at Rathmines, 2 August 
1649. He died a lieutenant general under Cromwell in December, 1649. 

" The Life of James Duke of Ormond; containing an account of the most remarkable 
affairs of his time, and particularly of Ireland under his government (Oxford, 1851), 11, 
452. (The first edition was published in 1736.) 

1 Henry Jones (1605-82) became bishop of Clogher on 27 October 1645 ‘‘on recommenda- 
tion of the Marquis of Ormond” (says the DNB following Carte), and bishop of Meath on 
25 May 1661. He seems to have been versatile in his friendships for under the Common- 
wealth he was Scoutmaster-general in Ireland and was not removed from the vice-chancel- 
lorship of the University of Dublin, a post which he owed to Ormond’s support in 1646. 
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personal attachment to Ormond seems to have been unwavering; and 
their mutual support in 1661-62, when the latter was restored to the 
lord-lieutenancy and the former became bishop of Meath, hardly encour- 
ages the suspicion that Jones was treacherous to his patron in 1649. The 
date of Ormond’s letter to Michael Jones, 9 March 1649, over seven 
weeks later than the official publication of the Articles of Peace by 
Ormond at Kilkenny, and his acknowledgment in the letter that he had 
hesitated to write it, suggest that in the interval there was careful study 
on both sides of the next move in the game. Ormond’s decision to write 
when he did may well be explained either as a result of over-confidence 
after the voluntary surrender to him of almost all the fortified posts in 
Ireland that happened to be in the hands of Parliament’s officers, or as 
resulting from fear of just such a defeat as he suffered at Rathmines 
when Jones broke the siege of Dublin in August, 1649, after receiving 
reinforcements from England. 

Ormond’s letter was intended to be a political manifesto. If Jones’s 
reply had been friendly, both the letter and its answer might have been 
placarded in Dublin with more advantage than the Cromwellians reaped 
from its publication in Milton’s pamphlet in London. Ormond’s appeal 
to popular prejudice—as Milton pointed out—rested upon the two 
charges that Parliament was subverting religion, even protecting ‘“‘ir- 
religion and atheism,” and plunging the Three Kingdoms into anarchy 
in order to secure its own power. The appeal needed no proof among Irish 
Catholics moderate enough to accept Ormond’s Articles of Peace, or 
among ‘Protestants’ of his own party.’* Among the Presbyterians of 
Ulster the concessions of the Articles to the Roman Catholics could hardly 
be popular, and it was in part deliberately to them that Ormond spoke 
in his letter to Michael Jones. As we shall see when we examine the Rep- 
resentation of the Ulster Presbytery, Ormond was speaking in their 
language when he charged the Parliament with atheism and anarchy, 
and in insulting Cromwell and the Rump he was voicing a contempt 
which the presbyters felt but could not utter from their uneasy sanc- 
tuary in the north. His letter was an attempt to drown the uncompro- 
mising hostility of Protestants like himself and the brothers Jones and 
of the Ulster Presybterians to the Catholics in a flood of loyalty to the 
murdered King and dread of the atheism and anarchy of the usurping 
Cromwellians. With a man like Henry Jones, who was one day to publish 


13 Ormand’s restriction of the word ‘‘Protestants” to mean his Anglican co-religionists 
who recognized the English king as supreme head or governor of their church in all the 
Three Kingdoms, was a usual practice. Thus, after declaring his intention to support 
Protestantism in his manifesto to the Munster army in September, 1648, Ormond added a 
pledge to do his utmost to suppress Independency. 
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a sermon on the Roman Church as Antichrist, the appeal could hardly 
succeed. Psychologically, if not logically, Milton was right in meeting 
Ormond’s cry of atheism and anarchy with a thrust at his army, ‘‘a mixt 
Rabble, part Papists, part Fugitives, and part Savages” (v1, 254), and 
at their faith, ‘‘figur’d to us by the Scripture it selfe in the shape of that 
Beast, full of the names of Blasphemy.’’* The best popular retort to 
Ormond’s charge of atheism and anarchy was to remind him, as a leader 
seeking to make political capital out of his Protestantism, that ‘‘all men 
who are true Protestants ... know not a more immediate and killing 
Subverter of all true Religion then Antichrist, whom they generally be- 
lieve to be the Pope and Church of Rome” (v1, 249). 

Although Milton’s attack upon Ormond was to develop into an in- 
vective against hirelings among the clergy of all denominations, it in- 
evitably closed with a reproach for his alliance with the Jesuits. It is in- 
teresting to find a modern Catholic historian like Father Hynes bringing 
factual confirmation to the charge and regretting that among the un- 
happy divisions among the Irish clergy during Rinuccini’s nunciate the 
defection of the Jesuits from their brethren who intransigeantly opposed 
Ormond’s peace should have been one of the most dangerous to the cause 
that the nuncio had at heart. The breach seems to have been a matter 
of public knowledge, if not of scandal, for we learn that, before Rinuc- 
cini’s dismissal to Rome by the Supreme Council of the Kilkenny Con- 
federates, or at least while he was still in Ireland, he ‘received the visit 
of Fr. Mercury Verdier, S.J. ,whom the General of the Society had sent 
to investigate the charges against the Kilkenny Jesuits and especially 
against the provincial, William Malone, for active opposition to the 
censures’’® of the nuncio upon the supporters of the Confederacy in its 
ratification of the peace with Ormond in 1648. It is just possible that 
Milton knew about the doubtless unexpected support which Ormond 
was getting from Father Malone. Probably, however, he was shooting 


4 yr, 254-255. Countless instances might be given of the readiness of Protestants of all 
creeds to identify the Roman Catholic Church with the foe of primitive Christianity who 
is so mysteriously described by St. John (1 John, 1, 3) as ‘‘Antichrist,” or “‘every spirit 
that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh,” and with the beast that he 
described (in Revelation x11, 1) as rising ‘‘out of the sea, having seven heads and ten horns, 
and upon his horns ten crowns, and upon his heads the name of blasphemy.” Cf. John 
Foxe’s commentary on the chapter in Eicasmi seu Meditationes, in sacram A pocalypsin 
(London, 1587), pp. 216: ‘‘Hic iterum Romanae Monarchiae status clarissimis coloribus, 
velut in tabula depingitur. Nam alioqui quod vnquam imperium, quae monarchia ostendi 
poterit, praeter solam Romanam, in quam omnia ista simul confluunt, argumenta? In 
qua tanta vmquam audita sit blasphemia? In qua universae terrae tanta obstipuit ad- 
miratio?” 

3 Hynes, The Mission of Rinuccini, p. 264. 
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at random when he told Ormond to “aske the Jesuites about him 
whether it be not their known Doctrine and also practise, not by faire 
and due processe of Justice to punish Kings and Magistrates, which 
we disavow not, but to murder them in the basest and most assassinous 
manner, if thir Church-Interest so require’ (v1, 255). The rhetorical] 
question sounds less like an echo of scandal or secret intelligence from 
Kilkenny than it does like an allusion to the popular literature of abuse 
of the Jesuits that was a not unindigenous product in England and was a 
perhaps even ranker native growth on the Continent. It would be idle 
to look for a single printed authority for Milton’s charge of regicide ‘in 
the basest and most assassinous manner,” but it is a temptation to see 
one in the Anticoton, ov Refutation de la Lettre declaratoire dv pere Coton. 
Livre on est prouué que les iesuites sont coupables & autheurs du parricide 
reuse memoire (Paris, 1610). The anonymous author—who has been con- 
jectured to be César de la Plaix, or Pierre du Moulin, or Jean du Bois- 
Olivier—beside recounting all the royal assassinations that popular 
rumor attributed to the Jesuits, assured Marie de Medici, the widow of 
Henry IV, that “la plupart de vostre Clerge, mesme de la sacrée Faculté 
de Theologie” were agreed that practice was supported by theory, and 
“que tuer le Roy a tousiours esté vne des resolutions de la Theologie des 
Tesuites” (p. 11). 

It must be remembered that in part Milton’s strictures on Ormond’s 
entanglement with “Antichrist” were addressed to Presbyterian readers 
who were bound by the National Covenant to regard the “Roman Anti- 
christ” as guilty of usurpation upon “the Scriptures of God, upon the 
Kirk, the civill magistrate, and conscience of men.’ Since their recent 
alliance with the Royalists in England and Ireland, the Presbyterians 
had often been accused of “‘popery” and had returned the charge with 
interest. Milton was sensitive to the Presbyterian charge that his own 
party, by its principle of wide religious toleration, was exposing both 
England and Ireland to political as well as spiritual invasion by Catholi- 
cism. Since Ormond had echoed the Presbyterian charge,!? Milton re- 


16 From the text of the National Covenant as given by James K. Hewison in The Cove- 
nanters: A History of the Church in Scotland from the Reformation to the Revolution (Glasgow, 
1908), Appendix 1 to Vol. 1, p. 472. 

17 Ormond insinuated what many Presbyterians were proclaiming in their new loyalty 
to the King. Their spokesman, William Prynne, was quoted by Clement Walker—in 
Anarchia Anghicana: or, The History of Independency. The Second Part. Being A Continua- 
tion of Relations and Observations Historicall and Politique upon this present Parliament. 
Begun Anno 16. Caroli Primi. By Theodore Verax (London, 1649), pp. 53-54—as having 
remonstrated (in The Publique Declaration and Protestation of William Pryn of Lincolnes 
Inne, Esquire, against his present Restraint, and the present distructive councells and Jesuiti- 
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plied, with perfect truth and severe irony (which was aimed at the Pres- 
byterians), that Parliament had confined the Catholics “to the bare en- 
joyment of that which is not in our reach, their Consciences”’ (v1, 249). 
Against Catholics and Presbyterians impartially he urged severance of 
church and state, pleading that ‘the Church began then most apparently 
to degenerate, and goe to ruine, when shee borrow’d of the Civill power 
more then fair encouragement and protection” (v1, 250). Here his sym- 
pathizers, if they were familiar with the commonplaces of Protestant 
controversial writing, would welcome the allusion to the ‘Donations of 
Constantine,” those gifts by the first Roman emperor who recognized 
Christianity of “stately Churches, . . . large Immunities to the Clergie, 
great Riches and Promotions to Bishops,” etc., which he recalled in Of 
Reformation in England had brought in ‘‘a Deluge of Ceremonies”’ and 
had ultimately sent the Church with large steps “‘downe hill decaying”’ 
in the days when “Antichrist began first to put forth his horne’’ (111, 24). 
In the same sentence Milton’s alert sympathizer might recognize and 
applaud a new stereotype in the literary warfare of the Independents 
against the Presbyterians—the branding of the “grand and domineering 
Sect of Presybtery, which is the third disguise of Antichrist, as the Papacy 
and Prelacy, were the first and second.” The words are those of the 
anonymous writer of The City-Ministers unmasked,'* who went on to 
declare that “these grand Sects of Papacy, Prelacy, and Presbytery . . . 
make up the triple crown of Antichrist” and share alike in owing their 
existence to “the power of the Magistrate,” and in their desire to “have 
an outward and visible Kingdom, and Dominion of the world, yet this 
should be independent on the worldly Kingdoms, wherein they lived.” 

Less by accident than design—unpremeditated though the associa- 
tions of ideas may seem to be—Milton moved in a single paragraph 
from his inevitably first position of attack upon Ormond’s surrender to 
the Confederate Catholics to a protest against tyrannical theocracy of 
all denominations and a boast that his party had been “so prudent as 
never to imploy the Civill sword further then the edge of it could reach” 
(v1, 251). Concluding, as in Areopagitica (1v, 299), he makes an exception 


call proceedings of the Generall, Officers, and Army) that all the “‘present exorbitant actings” 
of the Cromwellians ‘against the King, Parl. present Government, & their new modled 
Representative, are nothing else but the designs & proiects of Iesuits, Popish Priests and 
Recusants (who bear chief sway in their councells) to destroy and subvert Our Religion, 
Lawes, Liberties, Government, Magistracy, Ministry the... Parl. the King and his 
posterity, and our 3 Kingdomes...” 

18 The City-Ministers unmasked, or the Hypocrisie and Iniquity of Fifty-nine of the most 
eminent of the Clergy, in and about the City of London. Cleerly discovered out of two of their own 
Pamphlets, One Intituled, A Serious and Faithful Representation; The other, A Vindication 
of the Ministers of the Gospel, in and about the City of London. &c. (London, 1649), pp. 21-22. 
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of the extreme theological right and left from his practical program o{ 
toleration by Cromwell’s purged Parliament; but his exception of ‘‘de- 
clar’d atheists, malicious enemies of God,” is obviously not to be taken 
very seriously for he doubts “‘if any be found among us.” 

There is painful irony in the fact that in championing wider principles 
of religious toleration than had ever before been practical politics in the 
British Isles Milton should have used them as a weapon against both 
Catholicism and Presbyterianism, and should also have found himself 
constrained to attack Ormond, who was a lifelong advocate of accommo- 
dation between Protestants of his own Anglican faith in Ireland and 
Catholics of Anglo-Irish blood and tried loyalty to the English crown. 
The passion of Ormond’s life was his loyalty to Charles as the embodi- 
ment of that Anglo-Irish ascendancy that for him was best expressed 
and defended by the “Protestantism” to which he dedicated himself 
afresh in his declaration to the Munstermen on 6 October 1648. “‘Settle- 
ment of the Protestant religion” and ‘‘defense of the king and his pre- 
rogatives’”’ were named together in that document because the supremacy 
of the King in the Church was in Ormond’s eyes one of his most vital 
prerogatives. It had not been impaired by Charles’s virtual abdication 
of his rights as the ecclesiastical superior of the Irish in the strange treaty 
with the Confederates of Kilkenny by which his later repudiated emis- 
sary, the Earl of Glamorgan, sacrificed both “‘his regality and religion” 
in 1645, and movéd Ormond and his Council to protest to the King that 
they were “stricken with most wonderful horror and astonishment to 
find so sacred a majesty so highly scandalled and dishonored.’ 
Ormond’s loyalty to Charles was, at the moment when he published 
his Articles of Peace in January, 1649, still unimpaired by the fact that 
in the first of them he himself released the Irish Catholics from the oath 
of supremacy to the King as head of the Church in Ireland. Perhaps he 
expected to be repudiated by the King as he had seen Glamorgan re- 
pudiated, for he was under secret orders from Charles to act always re- 
membering that as long as Charles was under restraint all his public 
commands were to be disobeyed.”° In the main, however, if we compare 


1? Quoted by Bagwell, Ireland under the Stuarts, 1, 105. 

20 Ormond’s powers in negotiating with the Catholic Confederates were highly uncertain. 
Carte says (Life of Ormond, 111, 388-389) that when, during the treaty of Newport, Charles 
was asked by Hatton, Ormond’s representative, to confirm the Queen’s grant of power to 
Ormond to make peace, he wrote on 28 October ‘‘to the marquis,‘ approving the orders 
given him; requiring him to obey the queen’s commands, and to disobey all his own 
publicly given, till he should give him notice he was free from restraint; and enjoining him 
to prosecute the instructions he had received, till others should be given him under his 
own hand.’ ” Hynes (Mission of Rinuccini, p. 225) interprets these orders as meaning that 
“If peace resulted in England, there was to be no peace in Ireland, and the country was to 
be delivered to the ‘mercies’ of the Independents.” 
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the Articles of Peace of 1649 with Ormond’s comparatively independent 
judgment of the proper terms to offer to the Irish Catholics in 1647, 
they seem to represent his considered attitude toward the whole question. 
In 1647 he felt that he 

could not execute any orders or agree to any concessions that might seem to 
perpetuate to the Roman Catholics either churches or church livings, or that 
might essentially take from the Protestant, or give to their clergy ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. As for other freedoms against penalties for the quiet exercise of 
their religion, he was clearly of opinion they not only might, but ought to be 
given them, if his majesty should find cause to own them for anything but 
rebels [Carte, p. 290]. 


The words that have just been quoted came from some instructions 
of Ormond to George Digby, second Earl of Bristol, as secretary of state, 
for submission to the King. They referred only to the moderate Catholics 
of the Kilkenny Confederation—not to the Ulstermen and their leader, 
Owen Roe MacArt O’Neill, who had just publicly reviled the Con- 
federates for abandoning everything to Ormond, “‘the great personage 
whom in their souls they know to be wholly disposed to betray the king- 
dom to the Parliament.’ It was true, of course, that in September, 
1646, when under pressure from O’ Neill and the papal nuncio, Rinuccini, 
the Confederates had dishonored the armistice” that Ormond had ar- 
ranged, and when O’Neill himself was threatening Dublin, “in despera- 
tion Ormond sent commissioners to England to offer to serve under the 
Parliament (under the King’s approval), or to resign his office (as Lord 
Lieutenant) into their hands.’ It was true also that in March, 1647, 
when he was preparing to leave Ireland, he felt bitterly enough against 
the Confederates to write to Charles that ‘‘the perfidy of the Irish had 
forced him to make terms with the Parliament,’ and to the Queen that 
it was the “treachery and disloyal affections” of the Catholics of Kil- 
kenny that forced him ‘‘to the application to the Parliament and out of 
the Kingdom”’ if at last he must go. Yet it is no less true that when his 
relations with the Confederates were at their worst and obliged him to 
abandon his post in Ireland, ‘‘the greatest part of them, being of English 
race, wished for his return, as the only means of their preservation from 
the designs and menaces of the old Irish.” 


” Bagwell, Ireland under the Stuarts, 11, 170. 

2 The so-called ‘‘Cessation of 1646,” which Bellings ironically described as having been 
rejected in the Supreme Council of the Confederates at Kilkenny by a viva voce vote which 
was “far from being unanimous, and very far from finding a tacit consent in the minds 
of men.” The Council is represented as having been helpless to resist the demagogic meth- 
ods of Rinuccini and the Bishop of Leighlin. Richard Bellings, History of the Irish Con- 
federation, 1641-1649, edited from MSS by John T. Gilbert (Dublin, 1891), vir, 10. 

23 Dorothea Baker Townshend, George Digby (London, 1924), p. 145. 

* Ibid., p. 146. % Carte, Life of Ormond, m1, 311. 
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No doubt can, in fact, exist but that the confidence of the Confederates 
in Ormond was not misplaced. He was of their blood, and though he had 
been reared in the household of Archbishop Abbot he was the only mem- 
ber of his family to have a Protestant education. His relations with the 
Confederate leaders, especially with the two “arch Rebels,’”’ Dillon” and 
Muskery,?? whose nomination in the Articles of Peace as commanders 
in the Irish forces Milton protested (v1, 245), were intimate. Muskery 
(or Maccarthy) was his brother-in-law,?* and stood by him after his de- 
feat by Michael Jones at Rathmines in August, 1647, until the last 
Royalists were ‘‘mopped up” by Ludlow three years later. He was in 
France with Ormond in 1648 when the Queen and Prince Charles’s ad- 
visers were debating the plan of some of the more loyal and enthusiastic 
of the Kilkenny Confederates for the dispatch of the Prince to Ireland to 
try to rally the support of which they were confident, and which—as Or- 
mond’s later great though temporary success proved—might well have 
consolidated all Ireland under Charles II if he had appeared in person 
with Ormond. Muskery was perhaps more responsible than anyone else 
for Ormand’s appointment as Lord Lieutenant in 1648, and for his final 
consent to accept the office again and go back to Ireland. It would be 


% Thomas Viscount Dillon, the first signer of the Articles of Peace for the Confederates, 
probably because (if Carte, 111, 289, can be believed) he had at age fifteen declared himself a 
Protestant, was one of the Irish nobles most trusted by Wentworth, under whom he was 
President of Connaught in 1635. On behalf of the moderate Catholics he pled for religious 
equality to the Council in Dublin in November, 1641, and as their commissioner laid their 
grievances before Charles at Oxford in 1644 (Bagwell, Ireland under the Stuarts, 1, 331). 
In December, 1646, he was publicly reconciled to the Church of Rome by Rinuccini in 
St. Mary’s, Kilkenny. In October, 1641, when he visited Charles in England, he was sup- 
posed to have returned to Ireland “‘in all probability as the bearer of Charles’ incitement 
to the Irish lords to raise his standard in Dublin” (Gardiner, Fall of the Monarchy of Charles 
T, p. 304). 

27 Donald Lord Viscount Muskerie, who became Earl of Clancarty by patent from Brus- 
sels in 1658, was made general of all Irish forces in Munster by the King and won almost 
complete control of the province in 1647. In April, 1648, he was a commissioner from the 
Confederacy to Queen Henrietta Maria and Prince Charles at St. Malo. ‘Throughout the 
entire rebellion he remained true to the royal interest, even defying the papal nuncio, 
Rinuccini, to protect Charles’s hold on Ireland at the cost of imprisonment for himself” 
(Bagwell, Ireland under the Stuarts, 1, 50). Carte (111, 312-315) relates that when, in 1647, 
some Dominicans tried to discredit Muskery with the Supreme Council, he roused his 
troops against them, but spared their lives when they were within his power. Subsequently, 
“the Council interposed with the nuncio to order the Dominicans (who had gone so far as 
to publish theological reasons, maintaining the lawfulness of killing Muskery) to quit 
Munster.” Thereafter, though he was relieved of his command in Munster, Muskery was 
a recognized leader in the Council and in all the activities of the Kilkenny Confederacy. 

28 Donogh Maccarty, second viscount Muskery, “had by his wife Eleanor, sister of 
James, first duke of Ormond, three sons” (DNB). 
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interesting to know how much information the spies of the Common- 
wealth in France brought back to the Council of State and its Latin 
Secretary in London about those discussions of the exiled Royalists when 
Muskery was assuring Ormond “of an army of twenty thousand foot and 
three thousand horse,”’ and representing 


that the prince’s arrival in Ireland would unite the whole nation, would break all 
factions among the Confederates, and would draw more than half of Jones’s army 
to him, as having been before of the King’s party, or affected that way, and now 
little encouraged, by any benefit they received for their service, to continue the 
Parliament party [Carte, m1, 361]. 


However much or little Milton may have known about the planning 
behind Ormond’s landing at Cork on 30 September 1648, he must have 
known something about his complicity with the Scots in the ““Engage- 
ment’”® earlier in the year, and he doubtless shared in the animosity 
that led Parliament to brand him as a delinquent in a “proposition 
[on 1 November 1648] against those who had engaged themselves against 
Parliament since January that was in the year 1647, which was the year 
before, and particularly against the marquis of Ormonde.’’*° Ormond’s 
“delinquency” had indeed been incorrigible. It went back to the time of 
his first appointment by Charles as Lord Lieutenant in Ireland in 1644, 
when one of his first acts had been to send help to Montrose in Sctoland, 
only a few short months after he had been wooed by Parliament with its 
formal approbation and a jewel worth £620 for his service against the 
Ulster rebels in raising the siege of Drogheda. In Parliament’s eyes 
Ormond had always been suspect for his support of the Earl of Strafford 
back in the days when he had ‘wickedly given counsel to the King 
that ... he had an army in Ireland which he might employ to reduce 
this kingdom.’*! Though it could never be said of Ormond, as Sir Charles 
Firth said of Wentworth, that “Absolutism was with Strafford a political 
creed,’ yet in Ormond’s eyes Milton’s party knew that they were rebels. 
In most circumstances, they knew, Ormond would “prefer English rebels 
to Irish rebels,’”’* as he had done in 1643 and 1647; but for the moment 
they were as well aware as he was that the only hope of maintaining the 
Stuart cause in Ireland lay in consolidating the Presbyterians of Ulster 


29 Carte says that Ormond carried on ‘‘negotiations by the means of Sir G. Hamilton 
with the Scots,” and on 28 March 1648 received letters from the earls of “Loudon, Lauder- 
dale, and Lanerick” which disappointed his hope of immediate military cooperation with 
them (Life, m1, 354). 

*° Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, 1v, 449. 

3 Gardiner, Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I, 11, 119-120. 

2 Firth, Oliver Cromwell and the rule of the Puritans in England (London, 1933), p. 26. 

3 Curtis, Edmund, A History of Ireland (London, 1942), p. 249. 
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and the Roman Catholics of both the north and the south into an effective 
political and military union with the Royalists under Ormond to resist 
Parliament. For as long as possible Ormond’s ill-assorted allies must be 
held together by their sense of outrage by Charles’s execution to the di- 
vinity that doth hedge a king (small though their personal devotion 
might be to the monarch who had so often betrayed them all), and by 
their fear of the “atheism and anarchy” of the Independents. Ormond’s 
letter to Colonel Jones exploited that fear, and Milton’s task, as spokes- 
man for the Council of State and Parliament, was to conjure it away. 

The readiest exorcism of the dread of lawless misrule by Parliament 
was simply to retort the charge upon the Royalists. Ormond had warned* 
that the Independents intended to establish “‘a perfet Turkish tyranny,” 
and Milton could not forbear replying that that was precisely what 
Charles had for years been attempting to do. He was writing for men 
whose ears were still ringing with the thunder of Pymme’s speeches of 
ten years earlier, indicting Strafford with ’crimes . . . that would rather 
seeme to be the actions of the Minister of the Great Tyrke or some other 
Mahumetan Prince, then of a Christian Monarke and a Gratious King.’ 
Milton was writing for a society with a profound and supposedly intelli- 
gent dread of the example of Turkish tyranny. Within the next decade 
some of his readers were probably to be found among Francis Osborne's 
public, perusing the Politicall Reflections on the Government of the Turks* 
and pondering Osborne’s warning that “‘Neither were many Christian 
Princes \esse absolute at first, then he [the Grand Turk], till their Sub- 
jects by Money, Importunity, or Armes had moderated their power, 
which we doe not find this Nation ever went about.” A capital example 
of an attempt by a Christian king to set up a tyranny seriously patterned 
on the Turkish model was familiar to Milton’s better-read contemporaries 
in the story which he proceeds to tell, in brief résumé, of 


that Consultation had in the Court of France under Charles the ninth at Blois, 
wherein Poncet, a certain Court projector, brought in secretly by the Chancellor 
Biragha,” after many praises of the Oltoman Government; proposes means an 


* vi, 252. 

% The words conclude “‘a pithie speech” by Pymme in The Journal of Sir Simon 
D’ Ewes, ed. Wallace Notestein (Yale Univ. Press, 1923), p. 305. 

% (London, 1656), pp. 10-11. 

37 Renato Biragha (1506?-83) was born in Milan but went to France in youth, studied 
law, and became a Councillor to Parliament under Francis I. In 1563 he was a French 
representative at the Council of Trent. Favored by Catherine de’ Medici, he became Garda 
sigilli under Charles IX in 1570. As a member of the Secret Council to the Throne he was 
regarded as one of the chief inspirers of the massacre of St. Bartholemew. He became Chan- 
cellor in 1573. His career after the incident to which Milton refers took him into the Church 
under Henry III, and in 1578 he became a Cardinal. Later, though he kept his rank, he 
lost the Seal; hence his traditional description as ‘‘a Cardinal without title, a priest without 
benefice, and a Chancellor without seal.” 
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wayes at large in presence of the King, the Queen Regent, and Anjou the Kings 
Brother, how with best expedition, and least noyse the Turkish Tyranny might 
be set up in France [v1, 253]. 


Milton’s brief résumé of De Thou’s astounding story** is very far from 
exaggerating the elaborate and monstrous details of the plan attributed 
to Poncet. The evidently almost unknown but plausible adventurer 
seems to have had a sympathetic audience in Charles, Catherine 
de’Medici, and a group of councillors too numerous to keep the secret as he 
recommended decimation of the nobility on the pretext of religious wars, 
complete subjection of all estates to the crown, suppression of all religious 
liberty, etc.*® Poncet evidently created a great scandal, but it is strange 
that Milton should have generalized abruptly as he did from a conspiracy 
against aristocratic and popular liberties in France so as to include the 
contemporary situation in England. Yet obviously he was thinking of 
England when he concluded that “It appeares therefore that the designe 
of bringing in that Tyranny, is a Monarchicall designe, and not of those 
who have dissolvd Monarchy.” 

The link between the France of Charles IX and Henry III, the France 
of the Sainte Ligue, and Milton’s England of the Civil War, was not of 


38 The story is found in Jacobi Augusti Thuani Historiarum libri ccxiii, Book lvii, pp. 
294-296, in the London edition of 1733. As J. H. Hanford has shown (‘‘The Chronology 
of Milton’s Private Studies,” PMLA, xxxvi [1921], 273), Milton used the Geneva edition 
in five volumes folio, 1620, of De Thou’s Historia sui temporis. ‘‘The study of... De 
Thou, Girard, Comines, and perhaps Sesellius,” Hanford thought might ‘‘coincide with 
the period in which Milton was most busily occupied with the divorce tracts” (ébid., p. 
302). 

9 In reply to the question how a tyranny as absolute as that in Turkey might be erected 
in France, De Thou says (pp. 294-295) that Poncet replies: ‘‘proceres ante omnia de medio 
tollendos, et nobileis sensim carpendos: nam, cum in regno tres ordines sint, eos aliorum 
quasi vindices et assertores esse, et regiae potestatis quasi arbitros ac moderatores, ita ut, 
qui legem aliis debet dicere, ab iis plerumque accipere cogatur: ad tollendos autem proceres 
et nobilitatem in ordinem cogendam, placere, ut bellum religionis colore, qui apud alios 
duos ordines, ecclesiasticum et plebeium, speciosus est, alatur: nam sic paulatim ad inter- 
necionem eos, praesertim quo quisque generosior est, deleri posse: neque defuturas artes, 
quibus ii, queis belli fortuna pepercerit, in pace opprimantur: interea dum bello et pace in 
id incumbitur, caute servandum esse, ne rex dignatates, honores, munia publica iis aut in 
eorum gratiam cuiquam tribuat; invidiosas et sumptus periculique plenas praefecturas aut 
legationes ipsis reservet, pensionibus et honorariis quantum licebit subtractis, quo vasta 
illa corpora quasi alimento negato ad maciem paulatim adducantur, ac postremo concidant: 
in primis, publica regni comitia, quae tantum ad firmandam Ordinum potentiam spectant, 
omnino prohibenda esse; et severe catigandos, tanquam quietis publicae perturbatores, qui 
ad illa proclamabunt: sublatis proceribus et labefactata nobilitate, in civitatibus et urbibus 
eos petendos, qui per haec bella a regiis partibus minime steterint; quibus rursus sublatis, 
et sacro ordine plebeioque omni patrocinio destitutis, facile fore, ut toto regno civitates 
munitae moenibus et propugnaculis nudentur, arces procerum ac nobilium diruantur, et 
religio quam rex probaverit cum plena sua potestate, nemine in posterum contradicente, 
firmetur ac stabiliatur.” 
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his making. Indeed, as an already developing stereotype of popular 
thought, he was attacking it here. Though the analogy between the two 
groups of religious civil wars was grossly misleading, it was temptingly 
easy to draw. In what to many was rapidly becoming an accepted his- 
torical pattern, the “parallel of the Covenant and the Holy League of 
France,” as we find it in Pierre Dumoulin’s History of the English and 
Scotch Presbytery,“ was shaping public opinion. Sir William Dugdale was 
later to formulate it elaborately with the ugly comparisons of League 
with Covenant, Leaguers with Covenanters, English Grand Remon- 
strances with the protests of the French parlements against some of the 
policies of Henry III, English appeals for Scottish help against the crown 
with the appeals of the Leaguers to Spain for help against Henry, and 
even such details as Henry’s composition with Henry of Navarre as 
compared with Charles I’s settlements with the Irish Catholics.’ Against 
this background of confused historical analogy Milton pointed out that 
Poncet’s proposal of “‘a plain Turkish Tyranny” to Charles IX could 
not be interpreted favorably to monarchy in England. 

In De Thou and several other French historians Milton found support 
for his distrust of monarchy and faith in parliaments, which did not rest 
on superficial analogy but on what he more or less justifiably regarded 
as sound and broad historical parallels. Just before De Thou’s account 
of Poncet he found a defense of the doctrine of elective monarchy in 
France, and a bibliography of some of the famous anti-monarchical works 
of the Huguenot pamphleteers: Hotman’s Franco-Gallia, Hubert 
Languet’s Junius Brutus or Vindicie contra tyrannos, and others, 
notably Simon Goulart’s Memoires de l’Estat de France sous Charles IX, 
(Heidelberg, 1578), which includes (pp. 61'-121") the Dialogue politique 
sur la puissance, Vauthorité, & le dévoir des Princes, & sur la liberté du 
peuple. In Hotman’s Franco-Gallia particularly, since he twice quoted it 
in the Doctrine and discipline of Divorce, Milton got the great picture of 
a primitive free France: “according to Caesar, Polybius, Strabo, and 
Ammeanus” never a “whole under the Government of a single Person’’; 


4 The English translation of this work by the French Protestant preacher and contro- 
versialist, Dumoulin (1568-1658), which is the only form in which I have seen it, was 
published in Villa Franca in 1659. Chapter x states and chapter x1 develops the parallel 
in question. This work is also attributed to King Charles’s chaplain, Isaac Basire, and to 
John Bramhall. Its translator is supposed to have been Mathew Playford. 

“ Dugdale, Sir William, A Short View of the Late Troubles in England; Briefly setting 
forth, Their Rise, Growth, and Tragical Conclusion. As also, some Parallel thereof with the 
Barons-Wars in the Time of King Henry III. But chiefly with that in France, called the Holy 
League, in the Reign of Henry III and Henry IV, late Kings of that Realm. To which is added 
A Perfect Narrative of the Treaty at Uxbridge in an. 1644. (Oxford, 1681). One of Dugdale’s 
more specific comparisons is between the Peace of Uxbridge and the truce with the Cardinal 
of Lorraine. 
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... but all Gaul so divided into Commonwealths, that the most part were 
Govern’d by the Advice of the Nobles; and these were called Free; the rest had 
Kings; But every one of them agreed in this Jmstitute, that at a certain time of the 
Year a publick Council of the whole nation should be held; in which Council, 
whatever seem’d to relate to the whole Body of the Commonwealth was appointed 
and establish’d.@ 


It was a broad, republican view of history like that of Hotman in the 
Franco-Gallia, and a critically pro-parliamentary view of the disputes of 
the French parlements with Charles [IX and Henry III (as Milton under- 
stood De Thou’s accounts of them, especially in Book Lx of his 
Histories) that he expected his readers to bring to bear upon Ormond’s 
assumption that the triumph of Parliament and the execution of Charles 
I inevitably meant anarchy in England and Ireland. 

Confident in his reading of the French publicists, Milton could brand 
Ormond’s talk of “the changing forsooth of Monarchy into Anarchy” as 
“the smattering of some raw Polititian” (v1, 252). Armed with facts that 
he gleaned from another Frenchman, the Seigneur de Haillan in his 
De l’Estat et Succez des affaires de France, Milton could go on to refute 
the Lord Lieutenant’s attack upon parliamentary government as some- 
thing unprecedented, dangerous, and vulgar, and assert that it existed 
before “such a thing as a Titular Marquess had either name or being in 
the World” (v1, 253). Then, ina sentence which is almost unintelligible in 
Milton’s context though perfectly comprehensible in the light of a state- 
ment of de Haillan which Milton noted in his Commonplace Book 
(xvi, 186), he declared that, regardless by what authority the title 
of marquis was first established, “though it were Charles Martell,” he 
was prepared to establish an older pedigree for parliaments. The other- 
wise inexplicable allusion to Charles Martel here seems to be due to de 
Haillan’s account of him as 
le premier qui fit ces assemblees, ausquelles coustumierement assistoient les 
Princes, & plus grands Seigneurs du Royaume, les plus venerables gens de l’Eglise 
& les plus honorables hommes d’entre le peuple. Ceste inuention faicte par Martel 
fut entretenu par Pepin son fils, par Charlemagne, & par ses successeurs.“ 


Another passage of de Haillan, which he noted in the Commonplace 
Book, was in Milton’s thoughts as he compared the pedigree of the mar- 
quisate with that of parliamentary institutions: 


“ The quoted passage is from the English version (London, 1711) which was set up from 
the translation by “the Author of the Account of Denmark” in 1574 (pp. 1-2). 

43 The French, which is reflected only fragmentarily in Milton’s extract in the Common- 
place Book, is from the 1609 (Paris) edition of De L’ Estat et Succes des affaires de France 
of Bernard de Girard, Seigneur de Haillan, sig. E. In the Commonplace Book this passage 
is juxtaposed with de Thou’s assertion of the right of the third estate in France to control 
its parliamentary representatives at Blois in 1576. 
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Dukes, counts, Marquises &c. were not hereditary at first, but only places of 
goverment, & office in the time of Charles the great. Girard. Hist. France. |. 3. 
p. 163. 1. 6. 316. and so continu’d without much difference between gentlemen & 
nobles till the time of Charles the Simple. about the year 900. . . . [xvimt, 195]. 


In the light of Parliament’s recent abolition of the House of Lords and 
of its refusal to recognize Ormond’s elevation to the rank of a marquis 
by Charles, de Haillan’s passage would revive in Milton’s memory with 
new force. In the letter to Colonel Jones, Ormond had insulted Cromwell 
as a John of Leyden. That “name of scorne”’ Milton retorted with the 
boast that in a few short years Cromwell had done “‘more eminent and 
remarkable Deeds whereon to found Nobility in his house, though it were 
wanting, and perpetuall Renown to posterity, then Ormond and all his 
Auncestors put together can shew from any record of thir Jrish exploits, 
the widest scene of thir glory” (v1, 252). One wonders whether Milton 
knew anything of the exploits of Ormond’s forebear, Theobald Butler, 
the first hereditary Butler of Ireland (d. c. 1206), or of James Butler, 
the fourth or “white” earl, who left Ireland to fight in France with 
Henry V, and for whose rout of the O’More in the red bog of Athoy the 
sun stood still for three hours, or of Thomas Butler, the tenth earl, who 
broke the Desmond rebellion in 1583. It is not for us to quarrel with 
Milton over the weight of the united Butler exploits in the scale against 
Naseby and Marston Moor. Ormond was soon to go down in defeat 
before Cromwell’s officer commanding in Dublin, and to see his cause 
finally crushed in Ireland by Cromwell himself. His cause, he told the 
Catholic Confederates in accepting the Articles of Peace with them, was 
that of Christian religion, “‘as fatally struck at by the blasphemous license 
of this age,” but unconsciously he betrayed the real root of his hostility 
to Parliament when he ended the address by appealing like the aristocrat 
that he was to “the venerable laws and fundamental constitution of our 
ancestors,” which he thought were “‘trodden under impious, and for the 
most part mechanic feet.’ It is as an answer to that Cavalier’s defiance 
that Milton’s appeal to history to vindicate the rights of parliaments and 
of men of his own class is most interesting. 


THE ULSTER PRESBYTERY 


Between Ormond and the Presbyters in Ulster there was no sympathy, 
but Milton was right in concluding his Observations upon the Articles 
of Peace with the Irish rebels by insisting that the rebels and the Presbyters 
inevitably became allies as a result of the latters’ stand in their Necessary 
Representation of the present evills, and eminent dangers to Religion, 


“ Carte, Life of Ormond, 111, 409. 
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Lawes, and Liberties, arising from the late, and present practices of the 
Secretarian party in England: together with an Exhortation to duties re- 
lating to the Covenant, unto all within our Charge; and to all the well-a ffected 
within this Kingdome, by the Presbytery of Belfast, February 15th, 1649. 
In its oft repeated “‘dehortatory from joyning with Malignants”’ (v1, 
271)—i. e. with the Ormondists, whom Parliament had branded as “‘de- 
linquents”—Milton saw a lack of political realism resembling intellectual 
dishonesty. At some moments he was inclined to attribute it to the Pres- 
bytery’s provincialism in their “‘barbarous nook of Ireland” (v1, 265) in 
Belfast, ‘‘a place better known by the name of a late Barony, then by the 
fame of these mens Doctrine or Ecclesiasticall Deeds” (v1, 255).% We, 
who are by three centuries au dessus de la mélée, can see the innocence 
and irony and heroism in the stand of the Scottish Presbyterians in 
Ulster, but before we blame Milton for his blindness to these things we 
should consider his grounds for regarding the Belfast Representation as 
for him raising just two main questions: first, the relation of the Ulster- 
men to Ormond and the Royalists, and, secondly, the issue of religious 
liberty. 

The first of the two questions was practically a military one though 
the Presbyters insisted in treating it as if it were simply political. From 
the military point of view Milton was unquestionably right in insisting 
that to be against Parliament was to be for Ormond. He may have been 
unfair to the motives of ‘‘these unhallow’d Priestlings,”’ but he told the 
truth when he said that, in besieging “in London-Derry those Forces 
which were to have fought against Ormond, and the Irish Rebels,’’ the 
Ulstermen had ‘“‘in a manner declar’d with them, and begun op’n war 
against the Parlament” (v1, 260). Events were soon to convince the 
Ulstermen of Milton’s insight. The troops investing Londonderry, the 
Lagan forces, ‘‘were Presbyterian almost to a man,” but by July they 
had been joined by Sir George Monroe’s Catholic auxiliaries, and on the 
twenty-sixth of the month had passed under the command of Ormond’s 
general Lord Montgomery, whose summons to the city to surrender was 
sent in the name of King Charles II. Before the end of the month ‘‘emis- 
saries of the Belfast Presbytery”’ were sent to urge “‘on the Lagan force 
the abandonment of the siege on the ground that their participation in 
it was contrary to the terms of the Covenant.” So, within five months of 
the issuance of the Representation, it became “clear to the Presbytery 


% Belfast became a barony in 1613, when the Lord Deputy to Ireland, Sir Arthur Chi- 
chester, was created the first baron. Milton was perhaps alluding to the fact that his 
nephew, Arthur Chichester, was in bad odor with the Presbytery for refusing the Covenant 
in 1644 and being created earl of Donegal on Ormond’s recommendation in 1645 as a 
reward for his refusal. 
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that the Lagan Force was in danger of being involved in the meshes o/ 
episcopacy, or even worse.” Their effort to retrieve the situation failed, 
for Ormond had won over almost all the soldiers, and even “after the 
mission of the Belfast envoys, he retained the support of a fair pro- 
portion.” Meanwhile, the Governor of Ulster and the best of the Parlia- 
mentary officers in the north, General George Monck, was driven to 
treat (though unsuccessfully) with Owen Roe O’Neill and finally went 
back to England. 

In a series of conferences with representatives of the Ulster Presbytery, 
Monck had tried to win their assent to a manifesto that fell short of 
full acceptance of the Covenant. There was to be no compromise for the 
Presbyters. They preferred, as their colleague and historian, Patrick 
Adair, sadly recalled, to rejoice when 


those who before had been no friends to the covenant upon the King’s account, 
now became very zealous for it, and owned the Representation, notwithstanding 
it declared against the malignants making new use of the opportunity for pre- 
serving the King’s interest asserted by the covenant. . . . Therefore the Lords 
Claneboy and Ards, with their officers, did generally and with great alacrity 
renew the covenant. Yea, they made a show of some reformation for a time, re- 
straining all drinking, swearing, and profane courses as had been usual among 
them.*? 


And Adair recalls the sad amazement of his brethren when “the Lord oi 
Ards drew to the field upon the pretense of the ends of the Declaration,” 
but suddenly showed his hand by trying to surprise Monck at Lisne- 
garvy, and openly tried “to bring the army and the country . . . under 
the subjection of the Marquis of Ormond, who was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland under the young King, and was carrying on the old design in this 
country which Montrose was intending and engaged to do in Scotland.’”* 

In retrospect it is easy to make the compliance of the Ulster Presbytery 
with Ormond seem suicidal if not actually treacherous. Indeed, they ac- 
tually courted the contempt of history by recalling in the Representation 
that a year earlier they had demonstrated their political sagacity by 
joining the Assembly of the Scottish Kirk*® and Argyle’s party in Scot- 


“6 Lord George Hamilton, Irish Rebellion of 1641, pp. 354-355. 

‘7 A True Narrative of the Rise and Progress of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 1623- 
1670 (Belfast, 1866), p. 155. 

48 Tbid., p. 163. 

‘® The commissioners of the Kirk ‘“‘unanimously declared that the concessions of the 
King were unsatisfactory, that no adequate security had been given for the establishment 
and maintenance of the Presbyterian government; that the treaty was only calculated to 
restore to power the prelatical faction; and that it was dangerous, both to the Church and 
State of Scotland, to unite in such an enterprise with those who had been uniformly hostile 
to the religious rights and liberties of the nation.” James Seaton Reid, History of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland (Belfast, 1867), 1, 67-68. 
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land in condemning the invasion of England by the Duke of Hamilton 
in loudly professed loyalty to the Covenant, but actually in an attempt 
to set Charles on his throne securely with no positive assurance that 
Presbyterianism should be established in England. Ostensibly, by the 
terms of his “Engagement” with the Scots, Charles was to establish 
Presbyterianism, but it was much more definitely understood that he 
would suppress “the opinions and practices of Independents and all such 
scandalous doctrines and practices as are contrary to the light of nature 
or to the known principles of Christianity.’”’®* The parallel between the 
Duke of Hamilton as the leader of the “‘Engagers” forces, which were 
crushed by Cromwell at Preston in August, 1648, and the Duke of Or- 
mond in Ireland in 1649 was not perfect, but it was close enough to 
justify Milton’s observation that their boasted ‘remembrance how God 
punisht the contempt of their warning last yeare upon the Breakers of 
Covnant” was itself a ‘“‘manifest breach of Covnant by this seditious 
Representation accompanied with the doubtfull obedience of that 
Province which represents it” (v1, 259). 

Sedition was a charge which we should expect the Covenanting 
Presbyters in Belfast to resent, for they began their Representation by 
acknowledging the “‘dependency of this Kingdome upon the Kingdome 
of England” while they took their stand with “the laudable Examples of 
the worthy Ministers of the Province of London, and of the Commis- 
sioners of the Generall Assembly of the Church of Scotland” (v1, 236). 
Like their Presbyterian brethren in England, the Ulstermen stood with 
the Scots Commissioners in London who, on 24 February 1649, formally 
expressed “their detestation of the execution of the late King,” ‘‘and 
charged the Commons ‘with breach of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
the suppression of monarchy and the House of Lords, and with coun- 
tenancing the Agreement of the People, the aim of which was ‘a licentious 
liberty and ungodly toleration in matters of religion.’”’*' If, as Milton 
said, the Ulster Presbytery’s Representation was at heart ‘‘a Scotch 
Protestation, usherd in by a Scotch interest” (v1, 267), it really amounted 
to a declaration of revolt against England as well as against England’s 
de facto government. The reply to that charge was the Presbytery’s as- 
sertion that the English Presbyterians also stood solidly with the Scots, 
and that the Belfast Representation placed them shoulder to shoulder 
with the de jure authority in England, the unpurged House of Commons 
(a majority of whose excluded members were Presbyterians) and the 


® Hugh R. Williamson, Charles and Cromwell (London, 1946), p. 184. 

& Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1, 23. Tt was not actually until the Act of 
19 May 1649 that the Commons declared ‘‘England to be a Free Commonwealth, and 
therefore to be governed by ‘the representatives of the people in Parliament . . . without 
any King or House of Lords’” (ibid., p. 64). 
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exiled king. Their Representation, as they rightly insisted, harmonized 
perfectly with the manifesto of the Presbyterians in London, An A polo- 
geticall Declaration of the Conscientious Presbyterians of the Province of 
London, and of many thousands of other faithfull, and Covenant-kee ping 
Citizens, and Inhabitants within the said City and Suburbs thereof... . 
Tanuarie, the 24th, 1649. Comparison of this manifesto with the Belfast 
Representation® proves both the loyalty of the Ulster Presbyters to its 
spirit and their noble indifference to its letter. Their citations of biblica| 
texts are all different from any in the Declaration, and they are all inept 
enough to provoke the ridicule that Milton heaped upon them. The ar- 
rangement of material also differs in the two manifestos. But in all es- 
sentials, and especially in denouncing the purpose of the Independents 
“utterly to subvert and overthrow the whole frame of . . . Legall Govern- 
ment, and to introduce and enforce ...a most uncouth, strange, and 
headlesse confused Arbitrary and tyranicall Government of their own 
devising, and...anew... headlesse Representative of their own com- 
pacting,” the London Declaration was as explicit and severe as the Repre- 
sentation from Belfast. London anticipated Belfast in invoking the Cove- 
nant as absolutely guaranteeing Charles’s personal security and even his 
“just power and greatnesse.”** London was, if possible, even more in- 
dignant than Belfast that the Independents should ‘“imbrace, even 


82 This document, which was printed in London in 1649, seems, although it was drafted 
six days before Charles’s execution, to have been the manifesto of the English Presbyterians 
that the Belfast Presbytery had principally in mind. The Ulster Presbyters may also have 
seen The Dissenting Ministers Vindication of themselves, from the horrid and detcstable 
Murder of King Charles the First, of glorious Memory. With their Names subscribed, about 
the Twentieth of January, 1648. This document is in The Harleian Miscellany (London, 
1744, 1, 512-515). It is interesting for laying exceptional stress upon the exact terms of 
the Covenant with breach of which the Independents were charged. The Ulster Presby- 
terians may also have seen The Cities Representation set forth by some Ministers of the Gos pel, 
within the Province of London, concerning ihe Proceedings of the Army, a document which 
I know only as it is reflected in An Answer to the Cities Representation &c. ... By a Presby- 
terian Patriot. The Answer is dated London, 7 February 1649. 

53 We have a check on the textual accuracy of the Representation as it stands in the 
Columbia and earlier editions of Milton’s prose in the text which Reid printed in his 
History of the Presbyterian Church, u, 88-95. He reproduced the text as he found it in the 
Sample of Jet-Black Prelatic Calumny, and he rightly observed (p. 88n) that “It differs in 
some respects, but not of any great importance, from that printed at the time in London, 
in a pamphlet, entitled, A Necessary Examination of a dangerous design and practice against 
the interest and sovereignty of the nation and commonwealth of England, by the Presbytery of 
Belfast, in the province of Ulster in Ireland, in their scandalous, malicious, and treasonable 
libel, by them called, ‘A Necessary Representation &c.’ Reid then refers to Milton’s Observa- 
tions though without noting, as he might have done, that their text differs only in non- 
essentials from his text of the Representation. 

54 Declaration, pp. 5-6. 
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Paganisme, and Judaisme in the Armes of Toleration” (v1, 238), for 
London excoriated ‘“‘Popery and Prelacie” and protested that the only 
liberty of conscience acceptable to Presbyterians was ‘Liberty of Con- 
science from sin and error, which wee propounded in our Freedome from 
our former Egyptian Taskmasters the Prelates.”’ 

On the questions of right and expediency that were involved in the 
execution of Charles and England’s transformation into a ‘Free Com- 
monwealth, governed by the representatives of the people in Parliament, 
without any King or House of Lords,” historians may never agree; nor 
may critics agree about Milton’s candor and wisdom as a spokesman for 
Cromwell and the Council of State. Those questions are too broad for 
discussion here. But it is worth while tq note here that on the specific 
question® of challenge of England’s de facto government by the Ulster 
Presbytery Milton was at last supported by Adair, its spokesman in the 
years of the Civil War and later its historian. Adair looked back proudly 
on the act of the little band of young Scots ministers whose charge was 
“an inconsiderable people in two or three counties on the North of 
Ireland, who had neither power nor policy,” yet dared ‘adventure upon 
a thing of this nature, publickly to declare their opposition to two great 
parties at that time:—the sectarian party, ruling in England, with some 
adherents here; and the remnant of the malignant party, who then had 
most of Ireland.” Adair had suffered with his colleagues when the Par- 
liamentary commander, Colonel Venables, sequestered their stipends, 
and they, ‘changing their apparel to the habit of countrymen, frequently 
travelled to their own parishes, . . . taking what opportunities they could 
to preach in barns and glens, . . . and reminded the people of their duty 
to their lawful magistrates, the King and Parliament.” Yet Adair’s final 
opinion was that, in following even so good an example as that of the 
Scots Commissioners and the Presbyterian ministers in London, his col- 
leagues failed to consider, ‘‘as in duty they ought to have done, the dif- 
ference between Scotland and them in many respects, they being but a 


% The transition of the question from controversy to history was still unfinished when, 
in 1713, James Kirkpatrick published An Historical Essay upon the Loyalty of Presbyterians 
in Great Britain and Ireland from the Reformation to this present Year 1713 (Belfast). Kirk- 
patrick wrote in reply to works like William Tisdale’s The Conduct of the Dissenters in 
Ireland with respect both to Church and State (Dublin, 1712), and the anonymous A Sample 
of True-Blue Presbyterian Loyalty, in all changes and turns of Government, taken chiefly out 
of their most authentic records (Dublin, 1709), which Reid (History of the Presbyterian Church, 
u1, 534) attributed to Tisdale. An earlier reply to Tisdale, which incidentally revived the 
memory of Milton’s Observations, is attributed by Reid (1m, 39) to Rev. Mr. McBride of 
Belfast, This pamphlet was called A Sample of Jet-Black Prelatic Calumny, in Answer to 
a Pamphlet called ‘ A Sample of True-Blue Presbyterian Loyalty &c. Kirkpatrick (pp. 247- 
248) traces the allusions to Milton’s Observations through the other works. 
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small colony in Ireland, under the dominion of the government of Eng- 
land.” 

Modern readers are hardly prepared to sympathize with Milton’s as- 
sertion of English superiority to Ireland, either political or moral, even 
when it is acknowledged by an Ulster Scot. They are better prepared to 
applaud Milton’s justice and skill as a debater when he demolishes the 
Belfast Presbytery’s plea for absolute immunity for Charles, first on 
grounds of justice and public policy, and then on the better than merely 
specious plea that it was no more a breach of the Covenant to behead 
the King “then for the same reason at Edinburrow to behead Gordon the 
Marquess Huniley” (v1, 268). On the inconsistency of the Cove- 
nanters in Scotland in defending Charles while they executed his chief 
supporter, and on the inconsistency of the Presbyterians in the English 
Parliament in trying (in Milton’s words) to “‘vote home the author, the 
impenitent author of all our miseries to freedom, honour, and royalty, 
for a few fraudulent if not destructive concessions” (v1, 265), modern 
historians are agreed.*’ For his exposure of this flaw in the logic of the 
Presbyterians in all the three kingdoms, Milton deserves praise that few 
modern readers are historically well enough equipped to pay. 

To modern eyes Milton is likely to seem most commendable in his 
Observations on the Articles of Peace when he assails the Ulster Presby- 
terians for objecting to his party’s effort “‘to establish by Law a universall 
tolleration of all Religions” (v1, 262). When we go on to find Milton 
hedging and demanding his opponents’ approval of his party’s severity 
to the Roman Catholics and detestation of Judaism, we are disappointed 
for between the lines, in his reference to Peter’s vision and that of 
Dionysius Alexandrinus,®* we see the courageous author of Areopagitica 


% Presbyterian Church in Ireland, pp. 154, 180-181, 155. It is interesting to find Adair 
impartially recording the dissent of two of the Ulster Presbyters, James Ker and Jeremiah 
O’Queen, from the decision to promulgate the Necessary Representation. They did “not 
absolutely condemn the murder of the King, nor the courses of the sectarian party in 
England, but rather mitigated their practices and put a good construction upon them after 
they had overturned the foundations of government, both in church and state” (ibid., p. 
166). In reply to them the Presbytery published A Vindication of the late and present 
proceedings of the Presbytery; especially of their late Representation, &c. (Belfast, 10 April 
1649). Long excerpts are found in Reid’s History of the Presbyterian Church (11, 105-106) 
and Kirkpatrick’s Historical Essay (pp. 286-287). 

57 Cf. the evidence in The Cambridge Modern History (1v, 350-352) that Parliament was 
preparing to “vote home” the King; the reluctance of the House of Commons to declare 
the Scots to be enemies, Cromwell’s warning that they were preparing to ‘‘vote an approba- 
tion of the coming of the Scots army,” as late as August, 1648, and the terms of the 
Treaty of Newport, whereby the King assented to a scheme “for the establishment of 
Presbyterianism without a vestige of toleration.” 

58 rv, 308. Cf. the appeal to Scripture and the Primitive Fathers (v1, 263) to prove that 
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struggling to break the bonds of the political propagandist. In the Od- 
servations Milton could not be expected to discuss the philosophical case 
for freedom of conscience. He had to approach the question through the 
Presbyterians’ insistence that the Solemn League and Covenant bound 
Parliament to confirm a strictly Presbyterian establishment in England. 
From a legalistic point of view, his best reply was to point out that the 
language of the Covenant allowed a latitude in this matter in England 
which it did not permit in Scotland (v1, 264-265), and that it did not in 
any way oblige the Parliament “to extirpate, or to prosecute the men” 
whose views the ecclesiastical authorities might disapprove, but only 
“the heresies and errors in them, which we tell these Divines . . . belongs 
chiefly to their own Function” (v1, 262). From the popular viewpoint, 
Milton’s most telling point was his reminder of the Belfast Presbyters 
that, like the Engagers of 1648 in Scotland, in their appeal to the Cove- 
nant, “they were constraind by thir own guiltinesse to leave out that 
... morsell that would have choakd them, the preservation and defence 
of true Religion, and our liberties” (v1, 269). The point was also made 
by the author of The City Ministers unmasked® and was probably felt by 
Milton’s partisans to be a home-thrust. It spotlighted the uneasy recog- 
nition by the Presbyters that in their bid for power they were trying to 
forget their earlier devotion to religious liberty. Unfortunately, in his 
flyting with the Ulster Scots, Milton had to stop with the rebuttalist’s 
thrust at the weak point in their armor. He could not lift the discussion 
to the level of Areopagitica or even of his bold plea for toleration of Ana- 
baptists, Arians, Arminians, and Socinians in Of True Religion (v1, 168). 
If, after challenging his opponents on the issue of freedom of conscience, 
he ended on his opening note of warning to them against playing into the 
hands of Ormond and the “malignants,” he was entitled to the satis- 
faction of knowing that he had put the case for at least as much freedom 
of conscience in England as was supposed to exist in Holland and France 
in a way that was at least sure to hearten his sympathizers in London, 
whatever its effect might be in Belfast or Edinburgh. 
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toleration as the Independents proposed to practice it was no innovation in the history of 
Christianity. 

59 The City ministers unmasked, or the Hypocrisie and Iniquity of Fifty-nine of the most 
eminent of the Clergy in and about the City of London. Cleerly discovered out of two of their own 
Pamphlets, One Intituled, A Serious and Faithful Representation; The other, A Vindication 
of the Ministers of the Gospel, in and about the City of London (London, 1649), p. 5. 





ROBERT BURTON’S FRONTISPIECE 


By WILitiAM R. MUELLER 





N his preface to The Anatomy of Melancholy, Robert Burton acknowl- 

edges the wide diversity of taste in a reading audience and suggests 
that there are those who desire ‘‘a fine frontispiece, enticing pictures.’ 
In the third edition of 1628, there appeared a frontispiece engraved by 
one Christian Le Blon, little known except for his contribution to the 
Anatomy. Le Blon’s work was probably directed by Burton, for the en- 
gravings suggest a detailed knowledge of Burton’s text and of the rela- 
tionship which certain birds, beasts, herbs, and planets bore to the 
very prevalent disease of melancholy. The frontispiece contains ten ‘“en- 
ticing pictures,” and centered within their rectangular mass is the title- 
page of the two earlier editions; the only significant change in the 
title-page is in motto—from Macrobius’s Omne meum, Nihil meum to 
Horace’s Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit ulile dulci.2 Burton finds 
the latter more complimentary to his life’s work; he asserts at the be- 
ginning of the third partition that his “earnest intent is as much to profit 
as to please.’ 

Between the publication of this third edition and of the fourth in 1632, 
it was possibly brought to Burton’s attention that his pictures needed a 
key. The ten plates of the fourth edition are numbered, and verses in 
partial explanation of the engravings are added. Only one further change 
occurred in the remaining four seventeenth-century editions. In the fifth 
edition of 1638, the last one before Burton’s death, he appears attired in 
a skull cap, an addition which has caused much speculation;‘ the cap 
remained in all future editions. An inferior imitation of Le Blon’s en- 
gravings appears in Tegg’s edition of 1840 and in the 1845 edition of 
“Democritus Junior,’ along with the numerous nineteenth-century 
reprints of this. 

The purpose of this paper is, first, to show that the frontispiece is il- 
lustrative of the text of the Anatomy. Each of the ten plates bears some 
relationship to the universal disease of melancholy: between Democritus 
Senior in Plate One and Democritus Junior in Plate Ten we have two 


1 Ed. A. R. Shilleto, 3 vols. (London, 1903), 1, 25. Subsequent references to the Anatomy 
will assume this edition. For the photographed frontispiece I am indebted to Mrs. Mary 
L. Richmond, Custodian of the Chapin Library, Williams College. 

2 Both mottos appear in the text itself: see Anatomy, 1, 22, and 111, 6. 

3 [bid., 111, 6; see also 1, 18. 

‘See Edward Bensly, “Some Alterations and Errors in Successive Editions of The 
Anatomy of Melancholy,” Oxford Bibliographical Society Proceedings and Papers, vol. 1, 
pt. 3 (1925), 201, and Edward Gordon Duff, “The Fifth Edition of Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” Library, rv (1923), 99-100. 
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engravings representing two of the most frequent causes and symptoms 
of melancholy, jealousy and solitude; four plates representing victims 
of different aspects of the disease, victims of love melancholy, of hypo- 
chondria, of superstition, and of madness; and two plates illustrating 
herbal cures for the disease, borage and hellebore. Secondly, it will be 
shown that much light can be thrown on the engravings by a perusal of 
the text. Finally, reference will be made to other Renaissance writers to 
demonstrate that Burton’s use of the birds, beasts, and herbs as symbols 
related to the study of melancholy was appropriate and conventional. 
The ten plates will be discussed successively and in light of the stated 
intentions of this paragraph. 


PLATE ONE 
“The Argument to the Frontispiece” is introduced by two lines: 


Ten distinct Squares here seen apart 
Are join’d in one by Cutter’s art. 


There follow verses to go with each of the squares. The first verse in- 
troduces us to Burton’s spiritual father, Democritus: 


1 Old Democritus under a tree, 

Sits on a stone with book on knee; 
About him hang there many features, 
Of Cats, Dogs, and such like creatures, 
Of which he makes Anatomy, 

The seat of Black Choler to see, 

Over his head appears the sky, 

And Saturn Lord of Melancholy. 


Burton took upon himself the name of Democritus Junior because he 
liked to feel that his character and accomplishments were not unlike 
those of the ancient philosopher. His respected and adopted ancestor 
was a melancholy recluse devoted to his studies and to his private life; 
he combined the talents of divine and physician, chose the whole range 
of nature as the subject for his writings, and was ‘“‘a man of excellent wit, 
profound conceit.” Though Burton insists that he is but a pale.and in- 
ferior copy of his original, he makes a strong case for their kinship. One 
common bond is that they were both born under the planet Saturn, 
“Lord of Melancholy” (1, 12-15). The engraving of Democritus pictures 
him just as Hippocrates found him, 


in his garden at Abdera, in the suburbs, under a shady bower, with a book on his 
knees, busy at his study . . . The subject of his book was melancholy and mad- 
ness; about him lay the carcasses of many several beasts newly by him cut up and 
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anatomized . . . to find out the seat of this afra bilis, or melancholy, whence it 
proceeds, and how it was engendered in men’s bodies, to the intent he might bet- 
ter cure it in himself, [and] by his writings & observations teach others how to 
prevent and avoid it. [1, 16-17] 


Burton is to finish the treatise which Democritus began. 

From the plate we see that Democritus has rather indiscriminately 
spread the carcasses along the paths of the garden and carved the figures 
of animals on the surrounding walls. His predilection for dogs is easily 
understandable: we learn from that book of knowledge, Batman vppon 
Bartholome, that the black choler mentioned in Burton’s verse is not 
unusual in a dog. The lizard reposing at Democritus’ feet is also of medi- 
cal interest: we have Batman’s statement—on the authority of Pliny— 
that “‘the worst medicine is made of the Lisard: for when he is dead in 
Wine he couereth their faces y drinke thereof, with vile scabs.’’* Finally, 
we note that the garden furnishes a more beneficent medicine in the form 
of herbs; it is difficult to determine their species, but we can be sure that 
they include borage and hellebore, the two most famous cures for 
melancholy. 


PLATE TWO 


2 To th’ left a landscape of Jealousy 
Presents itself unto thine eye. 

A Kingfisher, a Swan, an Hern, 
Two fighting-Cocks you may discern; 
Two roaring Bulls each other hie 

To assault concerning Venery. 
Symbols are these; I say no more, 
Conceive the rest by that’s afore. 


The “landscape of Jealousy” is not exactly as Burton describes it, and 
we will look in vain for ‘two roaring Bulls.” In that the engraving 
anticipated the verse by one edition, Burton, not Le Blon, must be held 
responsible for the discrepancy. The engraver for the Tegg edition takes 
care of this oversight by picturing two bulls, but for some unknown 
reason disposes of the cocks. 

Plate Two is appropriate in that it is illustrative of part of Burton’s 
text. He informs us in the third partition of the Anatomy that he will 
anatomize jealousy as ‘‘a bastard-branch, or kind of Love-Melancholy”’ 
(11, 295), and his insistence that love and jealousy are prevalent in birds 
and beasts accounts for their presence in the plate. He summons the 
authority of Virgil, quoting and translating a verse from the Georgics: 


5 (London, 1582), bk. 18, chs. 27 and 94. 
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All kind of creatures in the earth, 
And fishes of the sea, 
And painted birds do rage alike; 
This love bears equal sway. [t11, 48] 


Furthermore, he approvingly quotes Vives’ assertion that swans, cocks, 
and bulls are as provoked by jealousy as men, and he relates the story of 
the famous swan of Windsor. This swan, finding his mate in the adulter- 
ous embrace of a strange male, pursued the male for miles, killed him, and 
then returned to mete out the same punishment to his faithless spouse. 
According to Burton, ‘Swans have ever been branded with that Epithet 
of Jealousy” (111, 300). 

There is probably no male more famous for his jealous rage than the 
bull. Burton’s authorities are Seneca and Oppian. From Seneca we learn 
that bulls engage in mighty battles in the cause of Venus; from Oppian, 
that the bull is so jealous as not to admit another bull’s feeding in the 
same pasture (111, 300). Batman vppon Bartholome, citing the authority of 
Aristotle, also devotes some attention to the jealousy of this animal. But 
our most extensive knowledge must be gathered from Edward Topsell, 
who devotes six folio pages to a description of the bull® and furnishes us 
with an illustration showing him to be a fine figure of a male. The seeds 
of jealousy, we learn, are instilled at the tender age of eight months, a 
time which might be called the magnetic age in the bull kingdom. But, 
Topsell assures us, this is merely an illusion of grandeur, for the animal 
must wait until he reaches his second birthdey before he can properly 
satisfy his desires. His passions rage on for the next ten years, during 
which time he maintains a continual battle for the favor of the cows. For 
example, two bulls will battle for the hand of a cow. The loser retires from 
the pasture, goes into retreat, regains his strength, overcomes his former 
conqueror now somewhat debilitated by the labors of love, and wins back 
the cow, who, Topsell adds, knows “‘the insulting iealousie of [her] raging 
husband.” Burton’s selection of bulls to illustrate jealous rage was not an 
arbitrary one. 


PLATE THREE 


3 The next of Solitariness 

A Portraiture doth well express, 

By sleeping Dog, Cat: Buck and Doe, 
Hares, Conies in the desert go: 

Bats, Owls the shady bowers over, 

In melancholy darknesse hover. 


6 The Historie of Fovre-Footed Beastes (London, 1607), pp. 60-65. 
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Mark well: if’t be not as’t should be, 
Blame the bad Cutter, and not me.’ 


Melancholy people, Burton informs us, “above all things love soli- 
tariness”’ (1, 455). Driven to solitude through fear and sorrow, they find 
it both pleasant and painful. One of the main reasons the citizens of 
Abdera thought Democritus melancholy and mad was that he forsook 
their city to live alone outside its limits (1, 455). Furthermore, melan- 
choly—and solitude as well—is such a pervasive disease that it ‘extends 
itself not to men only, but even to vegetals and sensibles” (1, 86). Among 
the “‘sensibles” of which Burton makes specific mention are birds, hares, 
conies, owls, bats, and dogs, all of which are represented in Plate Three. 
When we look at the engaving we can only commiserate with the various 
animals which have come there seeking solitude and have found instead a 
miniature zoo. The appropriateness of the various “‘sensibles” is sub- 
stantiated by other Renaissance writers. We learn from Batman vppon 
Bartholome that owls are wont to dwell in melancholy surroundings, fre- 
quently by graves, and that their nocturnal hoots betoken death; a refer- 
ence is made to Gesner’s statement that owls are solitary creatures. 
From the same source we learn that bats dwell in the woods. Batman also 
points out,* as does Burton (1, 87), that dogs are subject to madness. 
This may account for the fact that the cat, which Burton erroneously 
calls asleep, is keeping a wary eye on the seemingly innocuous sleeping 
dog. The cat, Batman writes, “is a cruell beast when he is wilde, and 
dwelleth in woods, & hunteth then smal wild beasts, as Conies and 
Hares.’’® According to Topsell, the hare seeks the woods rather than the 
plains because she is a defenseless animal dependent on an environment 
offering numerous avenues of escape and concealment: the hare “‘trusteth 
the scratching brambles, the solitarie woods, the ditches and corners of 
rockes and hedges, the bodies of hollow trees, and such like places, then a 
dissembling peace with her aduersaries.’’'° We see once more that Burton 
has made a careful selection for his engraving. 


7 The concluding two lines might more appropriately accompany Plate Two, where we 
have noted the absence of the “two roaring Bulls.” But as we have seen, the “Cutter” 
must be acquitted of any error. 

§ Bk. 12, ch. 5; bk. 18, chs. 57 and 27. 

® Bk. 18, ch. 76. Falstaff at one point confesses to Hal that he is “as melancholy as a 
gib-cat’’; a few lines later Hal replies, “What sayest thou to a hare, or the melancholy 
of Moor Ditch?” J Henry IV, 1, ii, 82, 87. Burton points out also that the Egyptians “‘in 
their Hieroglyphicks expressed a melancholy man by a hare sitting in her form as being a 
most timorous and solitary creature” (1 455). 

10 Op. cit., p. 267. 
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Plates Two and Three, then, are appropriate to the frontispiece in 
that they portray two symptoms of melancholy which are treated fully in 
Burton’s text. The birds and beasts pictured are the conventional sym- 
bols for jealousy and solitude, a fact made evident not only through 
Burton’s own remarks, but also through the statements of other Renais- 
sance writers and their classical authorities. 


PLATE FOUR 
41’ th’ under Column there doth stand 
Inamorato with folded hand; 
Down hangs his head, terse and polite, 
Some ditty sure he doth indite. 
His lute and books about him lie, 
As symptoms of his vanity. 
If this do not enough disclose, 
To paint him, take thyself by th’ nose. 


Just as Plates Two and Three portray symbolically two prevalent 
symptoms of melancholy, so do Plates Four through Seven present to us 
four victims of different species of the disease. In Plate Four we have the 
pathetic spectacle of one overcome by love melancholy, a discomfort to 
which Burton devotes about one-fifth of his book. The typical inamorato 
is described in the Anatomy as one who “plots all the day long to please 
his mistress, acts and struts, and carries himself, as if she were in pres- 
ence, still dreaming of her, as Pamphilus of his Glycerium, or as some do 
in their morning sleep” (1, 465). We see portrayed a love-sick lad with 
head bent in sorrow and arms akimbo." The depth of his passion would 
have been questioned by the skeptical Rosalind of As You Like It, who 
insisted that the true lover must so forget himself that he wander about 
with hose ungartered, bonnet unbanded, sleeve unbuttoned, and shoe 
untied, Burton’s lover is impeccably dressed and is representative of 
those whom Burton feels to be the most serious victims of love melan- 
choly, those who are “‘young and lusty, in the flower of their years, nobly 
descended, high fed, such as live idly, and at ease”’ (111, 62). Behind him 
on the shelves is a small library, and we would be surprised if Ovid and 
Catullus, as well as a courtesy book or two, were not among the volumes. 
He has about him the necessary weapons of a gentleman in love. With 
the quill pen to his left he has sought to capture his mistress’s heart by 
impassioned letters of love. He has sought further to advance his position 
by composing doleful love ballads; his compositions and lute rest on the 
floor by his feet. There is also a love garland to further his progress. 


11 According to Bensly (p. 200), Burton’s Inamorato of the frontispiece might have been 
suggested by John Earle’s character of “A Discontented Man,” also first published in 1628. 
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Though the inamorato seems quite melancholy, the astrological signs 
above him suggest that he is not one to be totally unsuccessful in love. 
Burton believed the positions of the stars to be among the causes of love 
melancholy (111, 64), and it is consequently of interest to note their in- 
fluence on the inamorato. The first symbol represents the planet Venus, 
whose effect on him is strongest. The three signs following Venus are 
known as aspects— in this case the sextile, the trine, and the opposition; 
all aspects carry with them a favorable or an unfavorable influence on 
the planet which they modify. The first two aspects in this case are favor- 
able, showing that the lover experiences frequent success in his amorous 
pursuits; the third aspect is unfavorable, indicating opposition to Venus. 
Presumably the lad has recently experienced a rebuff due to this apposi- 
tion. We can leave him without feeling too much sympathy, however, for 
his average is good.” 


PLATE FIVE 


5 Hyponchondriacus leans on his arm, 
Wind in his side doth him much harm, 
And troubles him full sore, God knows, 
Much pain he hath and many woes. 
About him pots and glasses lie, 

Newly brought from’s Apothecary. 
This Saturn’s aspects signifv, 

You see them portray’d in the sky. 


For the occupant of Plate Five we should bow our heads in grief. 
Hypochondriacal melancholy is, in the opinion of Burton, ‘‘the most 
grievous and frequent” of all forms of melancholy (1, 436). The hypo- 
chondries house the liver and the spleen; the disease is caused sometimes 
by an excessively hot liver combined with an excessively cold stomach, 
sometimes by a swelling of the spleen. The victim suffers from an em- 
barrassingly gaseous condition known as hypochondriacal wind. The 
hypochondriac, here dressed in sick-cap and resplendent robes, is seated 
uncomfortably on a chair not designed for ease and relaxation. He is 
probably awaiting the doctor, who has visited him on numerous occasions 
and has prescribed with abandon. Various medicines are arranged neatly 
on the shelf behind the sick man; on the floor can be seen more medicine 
and two drinking cups. On the rod under the shelf appear papers which 
may well be unpaid doctor’s bills and perhaps a few unfilled prescriptions. 

It is to be hoped that the patient will derive some nourishment from 


12 The gap caused by my own ignorance of practical astrology has been kindly filled by 
Mrs. Marion Drew, Secretary of the Society for the Advancement of Astrology, Cold 
Spring, New York. I am deeply indebted to Mrs. Drew for her help. 
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his medicines, for he is on a diet and must eschew all food and drink 
which will in any way augment his gaseous condition. Burton draws up 
lists of “windy” foods, lists which might well discourage the bravest of 
hypochondriacs. Among the forbidden foods and drinks are onions, 
garlic, scallions, turnips, carrots, radishes, parsnips, pears, apples, plums, 
cherries, strawberries, nuts, medlars, beans, pease, fitches, pepper, ginger, 
cinnamon, cloves, mace, dates, oil, vinegar, verjuice, mustard, salt, oats, 
rye, muscadine, malmsey, alicant, rumney, brown bastard, metheglia, 
and beer (1, 253-256). If our compassion is not aroused sufficiently by 
taking note of this rigorous diet, it will certainly be touched when we 
learn some of the symptoms of the disease; Burton introduces us merci- 
lessly to a number of them: 


... beside fear and sorrow, sharp belchings, fulsome crudities, heat in the bowels,. 
wind and rumbling in the guts, vehement gripings, pain in the belly and stomack ° 


sometimes, after meat that is hard of concoction, much watering of the stomack, and 
moist spittle, cold sweat, importunus sudor, unseasonable sweat all over the body, 
as Octavius Horatianus, lib. 2, cap. 5, calls it: cold joints, indigestion, they can- 
not endure their own fulsome belchings, continual wind about their hypochondries, 
heat & griping in their bowels, precordia sursum convelluntur, midriff and bowels 
are pulled up, the veins about their eyes look red, and swell from vapours & wind. 
Their ears sing now & then, vertigo & giddiness come by fits, turbulent dreams, 
dryness, leanness; apt they are to sweat upon all occasions, of all colours and 
complexions. [1, 472-473] 


The cause of this man’s misfortunes lies partly in the stars. He was born 
under Saturn, thus getting off to a somber start in life. Of the three as- 
pects seen after the planet—conjunction, square, and opposition—the 
last two bode evil and show him chained to the worst influences of a 
malignant Saturn. 


PLATE SIX 


6 Beneath them kneeling on his knee, 
A Superstitious man you see: 

He fasts, prays, on his Idol fixt, 
Tormented hope and fear betwixt: 
For hell perhaps he takes more pain, 
Than thou dost heaven itself to gain. 
Alas poor Soul, I pity thee, 

What stars incline thee so to be? 


Superstition is a form of religious madness; Burton in one place 
equates the two (1, 56). It manifests itself either in the worship of false 
gods or in the misdirected worship of the true God (111, 367). There are 
two extremes to the proper form of worship: one of deficiency, including 
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the impious and the atheists; the other of excess, including the super- 
stitious and the idolatrous. The superstitious are “zealous without 
knowledge, and too solicitous about that which is not necessary, busying 
[themselves] about impertinent, needless, idle, and vain ceremonies” 
(11, 366). Burton goes to some length to distinguish between proper and 
improper worship: 

True Religion and Superstition are quite opposite, longé diversa carnificina et 
pietas, as Lactantius describes, the one erears, the other dejects; illorum pietas, 
mera impietas; the one is an easy yoke, the other an intolerable burden, an ab- 
solute tyranny; the one a sure anchor, an haven; the other a tempestuous Ocean; 
the one makes, the other mars; the one is wisdom, the other is folly, madness, in- 
discretion; the one unfeigned, the other a counterfeit; the one a diligent observer, 
the other an ape; one leads to heaven, the other to hell. [111, 398] 


Plate Six pictures the Superstitiosus, a monk telling his beads and 
paying his devotion to the cross appearing at the right of the astrological 
signs; on his head and on his method of worship falls the scorn of Burton, 
who mentions the “‘mumbling of beads” and the devotion to ‘‘curious 
crosses’’ as two of the unattractive rituals of a misguided religious group 
(1,57). Burton never tired of pointing out the evils of the Roman Catholic 
religion, and he remained quite convinced throughout his life that the 
Pope was anti-Christ himself. We learn from the verse that the super- 
stitious man is perhaps more concerned with his fear of hell than with 
his love of heaven, a condition which is consistent with Burton’s belief 
that Catholics were drawn to their worship more through fear than love. 

It is interesting to note that Burton looked upon religious melancholy 
as a species of love melancholy. The victim of the latter was troubled 
by his relations with women; of the former, by his relationship to God. 
Further, the cause of this unsettling relationship to God was supersti- 
tion itself. This superstition, or religious melancholy, ‘‘doth more harm, 
works more disquietness to mankind, and hath more crucified the souls 
of mortal men (such hath been the Devil’s craft) than wars, plagues, 
sicknesses, dearth, famine, and all the rest” (111, 359). Burton sees little 
hope for its cure: ““To purge the world of Idolatry and superstition, will 
require some monster-taming Hercules, a divine Aisculapius, or CHRIST 
himself to come in his own person, to reign a thousand years on earth 
before the end, as the Millenaries will have him” (111, 430). 

At the top of the plate are the symbols of Jupiter, the Sun, and Mer- 
cury. They answer the question posed in the last line of Burton’s verse. 
The combination of these symbols denotes a man characterized by over- 
optimism and impulsive judgment. These qualities lead to his excessive- 
ness in the matter of worship and explain why he is one of those who are 
“zealous without knowledge.” 
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PLATE SEVEN 


7 But see the Madman rage down right 
With furious looks, a ghastly sight. 
Naked in chains bound doth he ly, 

And roars amain, he knows not why? 
Observe him; for as in a glass, 

Thine angry portraiture it was. 

His picture keep still in thy presence; 
Twixt him and thee, there’s no difference. 


Plate Seven is no more than a mirror; would we see ourselves, we 
should simply look therein. Each of us is a maniacus, just as each of us is 
melancholy, and Burton at one point states that ‘folly, melancholy, 
madness, are but one disease, delirium is a common name to all’”’ (1, 39). 
His authorities for the prevalence of madness are many and varied; 
ample testimony is found in the Bible, in the classics, and in more modern 
writings. Solomon, whose wisdom must go unchallenged, attested to the 
commonness of the disease (1, 40). Lucian’s Charon, treated to a view of 
all the world through the courtesy of Mercury, viewed the brawling, 
fighting, and general confusion of all mankind, and could do no less than 
condemn “them all for mad-men, fools, idiots, asses, O stulti, quenam 
hac est amentia? O fools, O mad-men, he exclaims, insana studia, insana 
labores &c. Mad endeavours, mad actions, mad, mad, mad, O seclum 
insapiens & infacetum, a giddy headed age” (1, 48). And we have no 
more sweeping statement of the universality of madness than that of 
Ulrich von Hutten; when asked who might be excepted from the charge 
of madness, his reply was extreme: 


Nemo; nam Nemo omnibus horis sapit, Nemo nascitur sine vitiis, Crimine Nemo 
caret, Nemo sorte sua vivit contentus, Nemo in amore sapit, Nemo bonus, Nemo 
sapiens, Nemo est ex omni parti beatus, &c. and therefore Nicholas Nemo, or 
Monsieur No-body shall go free. [1, 134] 


The causes of madness are manifold. It may come from an excess of 
religious zeal, an over-abundance of amorous passion, a hex from an un- 
friendly witch, from sorrow, fear, ambition, want, even from constipa- 
tion. It may be cured by music, by miracles, or by those valuable herbs, 
borage and hellebore. 

If we turn to Burton’s definition of madness, we will find that Le Blon 
may well have engraved the ghastly creature whom we find before us 
with Burton’s text as a guide: 


Madness is therefore defined to be a vehement dotage, or raving without a fever, 
far more violent than melancholy, full of anger and clamour, horrible looks, ac- 
tions, gestures, troubling the patients with far greater vehemency both of body 
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and mind, without all fear and sorrow, with such impetuous force & boldness, 
that sometimes three or four men cannot hold them. [1, 160] 


Finally, what is the significance of the astrological signs which appear 
above the madman? We find the symbols of Mars and the Moon either 
in conjunction with, or opposition to, Saturn and Mercury. A man sub- 
jected to these influences is a person of high ideals and great activity. 
His accomplishments, however, have fallen below his ideals. He has be- 
come frustrated, is at war within himself, and has been driven by his 
failure to accomplish his ends to the sad state evidenced in the illustra- 
tion. 

PLATES EIGHT AND NINE 
8 9 Borage and hellebore fill two scenes, 
Sovereign plants to purge the veins 
Of Melancholy, and cheer the heart, 
Of those black fumes which make it smart; 
To clear the Brain of misty fogs, 
Which dull our senses, and Soul clogs. 
The best medicine that e’er God made 
For this malady, if well assaid. 


Burton’s reader, having perused four such woeful studies of victims of 
melancholy, needs some reassurance; the author obliges by presenting 
two plates containing cures for the disease. Borage and hellebore are 
herbs which purge one’s melancholy, cheer the heart, and clear the brain. 
The melancholy patient can profit from the juice, roots, seeds, flowers 
and leaves of borage (11, 248-249). Wines made of this herb are benefi- 
cient for those suffering from leprosy, scabs, bad blood, depressed spirits, 
a sluggish mind, and, of course, melancholy itself. There may still be 
some hope even for the madman of Plate Seven: Burton quotes Arnold 
Villanova, an authority on the benefits of wines, to the effect that wine 
made of borage “‘will bring mad men, and such raging Bedlams as are tied 
in chains, to the use of their reason again” (11, 258-259). Renaissance 
herbalists join the chorus of praise. William Turner and Rembert Do- 
doens both assert that borage put in wine will make the drinker merry 
and drive away melancholy. John Gerard also mentions the wine cure, 
citing Dioscorides and Pliny as ancient authorities for this medicine. 
Gerard goes further than this, recommending that the flowers of borage 
be mixed in salads, and that the juice be mixed with sugar to make 
syrup; such syrup can be used for combating swooning, cardiac disease, 
melancholy, and falling sickness.“ 


13 The first and seconde partes of the Herbal of William Turner (Collen, 1568), Ist pt, 
p. 96; Dodoens, A Nievve Herball, tr. by H. Lyte (London, 1578), p. 12. 
14 The Herball or Generall Historie of Plants (London, 1597), p. 654. 
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Burton writes a brief historical account of the esteem accorded to 
hellebore throughout the ages (11, 266-269). The virtues of this herb were 
first discovered by the Grecian shepherd Melampus, who, finding that it 
cured wild goats, used it successfully on the ailing daughters of King 
Proteus. Hippocrates thought enough of the herb to write a book about 
it, and the plant was esteemed highly by such medical savants as Theo- 
phrastus, Galen, Pliny, Caelius Aurelianus, Aretaeus, Oribasius, Aetius, 
P. Aegineta, Actuarius, Trallianus, and Cornelius Celsus. Hellebore be- 
came so well known as a cure for madness that it was “‘a common proverb 
among the Greeks and Latins to bid a dizzard or a mad man go take 
Hellebore” (11, 266). Anticyra became so well known as a source for the 
plant that a person could tactfully urge one whom he believed ill- 
balanced to pay a visit to Anticyra. Though this herb was temporarily 
placed in disrepute by Mesue and other Arabian physicians who in- 
sisted that it was a poison and not a medicine, most of the early Renais- 
sance authorities approved its use, and Burton seems willing to rest his 
case with them, urging only that it be prescribed with discretion (11, 
22-23, 261). Dodoens recommends hellebore as a purge, citing its ability 
to cleanse one of phlegm and choleric humors; it is also beneficial for the 
unhappy victims of madness, melancholy, gout, and sciatica.'!® The best 
statement of its virtues comes from the pen of John Gerard: 


Blacke Hellebor purgeth downwardes flegme, choler, and also blacke choler es- 
pecially, and all melancholike humors, yet not without trouble and difficultie. 
Therefore it is not to be giuen but to robustious and strong bodies, as Mesues 
teacheth. A purgation of blacke Hellebor is good for mad and furious men, for 
melancholike, dull, and heauie persons, for those that are troubled with the fall- 
ing sicknesse, for lepers, for them that are sicke of a quartaine ague, and briefly 
for all those that are troubled with blacke choler, and molested with melan- 
cholie.1® 


PLATE TEN 


10 Now last of all to fill a place, 
Presented is the Author’s face; 
And in that habit which he wears, 
His Image to the world appears. 
His mind no art can well express, 
That by his writings you may guess. 
It was not pride, nor yet vain glory, 
(Though others do it commonly) 


Made him do this: if you must know, 
The Printer would needs have it so. 


A Nievve Herball, p. 352. 
16 The Herball, p. 827. 
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Then do not frown or scoff at it, 
Deride not, nor detract a whit. 

For surely as thou dost by him, 

He will do the same again. 

Then look upon’t, behold and see, 
As thou lik’ st it, so it likes thee. 
And I for it will stand in view, 
Thine to command, Reader, Adieu! 


Burton thus disclaims responsibility for having his own portrait on the 
title-page, but it is highly probable that he did give Le Blon specific 
directions regarding what should be placed in the same square with his 
portrait. He would naturally have near him those things with which he 
wished to be most closely associated. Thus we find in the upper left-hand 
corner of the plate his family shield with the three talbots and the fesse; 
a book, probably the Anatomy itself, is in the lower left-hand corner. The 
objects to the right, an armillary sphere and a cross staff, are less self- 
explanatory and even a little deceiving. They might more appropriately 
accompany a portrait of a Drake, a Hawkins, a Ralegh, men who had 
travelled much of the sphere and made good use of the cross staff. Cer- 
tainly a small dot on the sphere would give ample indication of Burton’s 
worldly travels, and it is doubtful if he needed a cross staff to map his 
course through the streets of Oxford. Yet Burton, like his admirer Keats, 
travelled in the realms of gold: his imaginary travels made the sphere 
seem paltry and minute, the cross staff an inadequate directive. ‘I never 
travelled,” he writes, “but in Map or Card, in which my unconfined 
thoughts have freely expatiated, as having ever been especially de- 
lighted with the study of Cosmography” (1, 14). The navigational instru- 
ments are consequently far more appropriate than they first appear to 
be. We have only to read Burton’s ‘‘Digression of the Air” and follow 
therein his travels over land and sea, to the depths of the ocean, to the 
entrails of the earth, and then to the stars and planets, in order to per- 
ceive the limitless nature of his excursions. 

Finally, why does Burton don a cap in the 1638 edition? Bensly and 
Duff have both called attention to the fact that Burton’s receding hair 
line was evident as early as the 1628 edition and that by 1638 he might 
have desired a cap to cover his baldness. This is not a fantastic sugges- 
tion. Burton had expressed himself on the subject of baldness and was 
perhaps sensitive to the condition. It was one of the minor causes of 
melancholy: “the loss of hair alone strikes a cruel stroke to the heart” 
(1, 427). More interestingly, it was a sign of lasciviousness. Citizens must 
look to their wives when a bald man is about; what more striking example 
can we find than the bald Caesar, who was omnium mulierum vir and 
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made love to Eunoe, Cleopatra, Postumia, Lollia, Tertulla, and Mucia, 
among others?!’ With such a suggestion in the Anatomy we can hardly 
question the wisdom of Burton’s donning a cap. 








Burton’s frontispiece, then, is not merely decorative; it is illustrative 
of the text of the book. It is, in a sense, a preview in which we have the 
two leading characters, the Democrituses Senior and Junior; two 
representative scenes, the landscapes of jealousy and solitude; and four 
of the supporting players, each contributing his part to the study of 
melancholy. Either Le Blon had a detailed knowledge of the Anatomy 
and of the subject of melancholy, or, as seems far more likely, he received 
explicit instructions from Burton in regard to what plates would most 
appropriately introduce The Anatomy of Melancholy. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Santa Barbara College 


17 Anatomy, 11, 314. The suggested relationship between baldness and lasciviousness 
struck the fancy of John Keats. By this passage in his annotated copy of the Anatomy, 
Keats had written four sets of initials: “C.B. C.C.C. J.R. G.K.” These apparently are the 
initials of Charles Brown, Charles Cowden Clarke, John Reynolds, and George Keats. I 
have not been able to determine if these men were already bald; if not, Keats’ prognostica- 
tion has startling biographical interest. See Floyd Dell, “Keats’ Debt to Burton,” Bookman, 
txvit (1928), 17. 











- THE REPORTER OF HENRY VI, PART 2 
rdly By JouHN E. JORDAN , 


HERE are dissenters, but scholarly opinion now generally agrees 


a Yorke and Lancaster isa “Bad Quarto,” a reportorial version of Henry VI, 
ion Part 2. Most authorities likewise agree that The Contention is a memorial 
is reproduction rather than a product of stenography. But on the question 
os of who did the reporting, whose memory is behind the Q., there is little 
hin agreement. Peter Alexander, who devoted most attention to the problem 
a of the reporter’s identity, suggests that the pirates were two principal 
m actors, one of whom played the part of Warwick while the other doubled 
as Suffolk and Clifford. Alfred Hart believes, however, that “the evidence 
for Suffolk and Warwick as the reporter of Contention is rather weak,” 
and C. A. Greer, while doubting that the play is a Bad Quarto, argues 
that these two actors could not have been the reporters because of the 
“stupidity”’ evidenced in their réles. Chambers tentatively proposes the 
“ person who played the Citizen in rv, v, but prefers the theory that the 
bookkeeper was responsible for the reporting.' It is the purpose of this 
I paper to ascertain what data are available for determining the identity 
: of the reporter, examine the claims of candidates in the field, and suggest 
, another possibility. 


modified. 


Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930), 1, 283. 
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that The First part of the Contention betwixt the two famous Houses of 


The accepted method of searching for a reporter is to compare the 
accuracy with which different elements of a play are reproduced, and 
assume that significant superiority in any réle or aspect is evidence that 
the pirate spoke those lines or was responsible for that aspect in the pro- 
duction. Such a comparison is based on the further assumption that any 
deviation of a speech from the “good” form is an error, a supposition 
which is continually subject to question. The good text may not be identi- 
cal with the play which is reported in the bad edition, either because the 
good text was revised subsequent to the reporting or is an older state 
than the acting version pirated, or because the bad text was deliberately 


Any or all of these factors could have been responsible for the differ- 
ences between Henry VI, Part 2 and The Contention. From 1594—when 
The Contention was entered in the Stationers’ Register—until 1623, there 


1 Alexander, Shakespeare’s Henry VI and Richard III (Cambridge, 1929), p. 75. In an 
earlier article—“ ‘IT. Henry VI.’ and the Copy for ‘The Contention’ (1594),” TLS, Oct. 9, 
1924, pp. 629-630—Alexander suggested that either Warwick also played Cade or there 
were three reporters, but he appears to have abandoned the idea in his later study. Hart, 
Stolne and Surreptitious Copies (Melbourne, 1942), p. 445. Greer, ‘““The York and Lancaster 
Quarto-Folio Sequence,” PMLA, xtvitt (1933), 683-684. E. K. Chambers, William 
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was time for plentiful revisions of the F. text after the reporting.” Further- 
more, the 1400-odd lines omitted in the Q. may be evidence, as Hart 
argues,’ that the pirated edition is derived, not from the F., but from a 
considerably abridged acting version. And the trend toward vulgarization, 
a characteristic of Bad Quartos, may represent deliberate trucking to the 
groundlings by one of Shakespeare’s earliest ‘‘improvers.” 

On the evidence of the text, however, none of these explanations of 
variation on some other grounds than faulty memory is necessary: there 
is nothing in the Q. which could not have been derived from the F. in 
memorial reproduction. The omission of bits and the inclusion of new 
material need not represent any more than endeavors of the reporter to 
build up a play from memory. If the material omitted is of the non- 
essential kind likely to be cut in an abridged version, it is also of the kind 
likely to slip out of a reporter’s memory. Half of York’s closing soliloquy 
in I, i may be deleted for dramatic economy, but it is significant that the 
first line and the twenty-second line of the speech are similar in the F. 


Aniou and Maine are giuen to the French (214) 
Aniou and Maine, both giuen vnto the French (236). 


When the Q. begins with the second of these lines and continues the 
speech quite accurately, it looks as though memory picked up the wrong 
cue. Added material likewise seems to be present in contexts which are 
bad, and a faulty memory can usually be seen at work in any variant. If 
the F. is printed from a prompt copy, as W. W. Greg believes,‘ it is quite 
possibly the one used for the production from which the Q. derived. 
Although basing their theories on this assumption of the validity of a 
comparison of the F. and Q., none of the previous seekers for the 
identity of the reporter of The Contention has made any systematic effort 
to compare the various rdéles in the two texts, or subjected the Q. to any 
tests to determine just how ‘‘bad”’ the reporting is.5 In the latest study 


2 R. B. McKerrow suggested that the genealogical data in York’s claim to the throne 
(11, ii) may be from the 1577 edition of Holinshed in the Bad Quarto and from the 1587 
edition in both the 1619 Q. of The Whole Contention and the F., and he saw in this evidence 
of the revision of the source play after the reporting (“A Note on Henry VI, Part II and 
The Contention of Y ork and Lancaster,”’ RES, 1x [1933], 157-169). 

3 Op.cit., pp. 121 f. The play was not necessarily presented in a cut version, however, 
despite the “two hours traffic of our stage.” As Leo Kirschbaum has pointed out, the 
Bad Quartos of Richard III and King Lear were both well over 3,000 lines, suggesting that 
full versions were acted (rev. of Hart, MLN, irx [1944], 196-198). 

4 The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare (Oxford, 1942), p. 55. 

5 Alexander contented himself with citing superiority of Warwick and Suffolk in several 
scenes and referring to the marking of lines in Malone’s edition, by means of which he 
calculated that Warwick’s part has only 10% additions in the Q. These markings dis- 
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of the whole problem of the origin of the Bad Quartos, Leo Kirschbaum 
suggests that any such tests would be futile, arguing that efforts to dis- 
cover an actor-reporter are untenable “inasmuch as memorial corruption 
affects all parts more or less equally,’’ and that such characteristics as 
correctly lined blank verse, identities in spelling, punctuation, capitali- 
zation, and italicization, and similarities in stage directions indicate the 
plays were pirated by visual rather than auditory memory. He therefore 
advances the theory that reported texts were produced by memorization 
of theatrical MSS, by “perhaps minor actors, perhaps indigent hack- 
writers hanging around the theater.’’® If, however, it can be shown that 
there is any significant variation in the memorial corruption of parts, 
and an actor-reporter can be identified, such a reporter can still have 
memorized portions of theatrical MSS—probably will have if the piracy 
was planned while he had access to them—and his report will show the 
occasional phenomena which seem to Kirschbaum to demand a visual 
source. Yet such an identification will, besides providing a physical op- 
portunity for memorization of MSS, also account for greater excellence 
in some réles and the persistence of probable products of auditory mem- 
ory, such as mishearing, misdivision of lines, and confusion of prose and 
verse. The present study, therefore, seeks to measure quantitatively and 
qualitatively the amount of memorial corruption in each réle by assaying 
the lines and classifying the variants as accurately and objectively as 
possible. 

For such a classification one must establish a set of pigeonholes and 
sort variants, but no system which is simple enough to be of service is 
comprehensive enough to provide an exact slot for every permutation. 
There is an almost infinite number of variants of all shades of subtle 
distinction; one is forced to simplify, to lump, to establish broad cate- 








tinguish lines which appear in the F. but not in the Q., those which appear in the F. 
substantially different, and those which are practically identical. Malone, of course, was 
interested in The Contention as the source of Henry VI, Part 2, as were Miss Jane Lee, whe 
tabulated “new,” “old” and “altered” lines, and Sir Sidney Lee, who separated “unal- 
tered,” “more or less altered,” “dropped altogether” and “new” lines in the F. (Jane Lee, 
“On the Authorship of the Second and Third Parts of Henry VJ, and Their Originals,” 
Trans. of the New Shak. Soc. [1875-76], p. 266; Sir Sidney Lee, A Life of William Shake- 
speare [N. Y., 1916], p. 121. These figures are quoted by Madeleine Doran, “Henry VJ, 
Parts II and III: Their Relation to the Contention and the True Tragedy,” Univ. of Iowa 
Humanistic Studies, tv [1928], no. 4, p. 6.) Hart has made a more thorough examination 
of The Contention as a Bad Quarto and distinguished lines which are verbally identical, 
which have one word changed, which have two words changed, and which are substantially 
the same. But he appears not to have tabulated his results by characters or to have had the 
comparison of parts in mind (op. cit., pp. 68-70). 

* “An Hypothesis Concerning the Origin of the Bad Quartos,” PMLA, Lx (1945), 702, 
715. 
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gories and attempt to reduce the differences to the lowest practical com- 
mon denominator. Such work must suffer from the faults of over-simpli- 
fication.” And because of the subtle distinctions which allow a line to be 
classified in two ways, it is not free from a certain subjective element. 
Doubtless a reclassification would yield a slightly different result, but it 
is unlikely that the difference would be substantial or affect the relative 
findings. 

Eight primary and eight secondary classifications have been estab- 
lished for apportioning variants which are printed as verse in either the 
F. or the Q.; the prose is handled in four primary classifications. The 
primary classifications are those pigeonholes which measure the basic 
changes in the content and structure of a line and are not concerned with 
its form or position. Therefore a line may be in the wrong place and 
ascribed to the wrong character, but, if faithfully reproduced in structure, 
listed nevertheless as a perfect line. Secondary classifications handle the 
external form of lines which can also be classified in the primary cate- 
gories. Thus, if one line is expanded into two, the fact is recorded under 
the secondary listings, but the line is also catalogued in the primary 
standings with regard to the fidelity with which the original is expressed 
in the expansion. Changes from verse to prose and the opposite are 
tabulated under the secondary headings, but the only standard for verse 
used is the manner in which the text is printed, and no effort has been 
made to “‘recover’’ verse from prose or consider unmetrical lines as prose. 
The several classifications are listed below, and examples are given 
where desirable for clearness. 


A. Primary classifications 


1. Perfect lines. This category comprises those lines accurately recorded ex- 
cept for differences in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and italicization. 

2. Lines embodying one change. This classification includes all lines which 
have only one variant. A word may be substituted, added, misplaced, omitted, 
or misheard. 

3. Lines containing two changes. In this group are lines with two variants simi- 
lar in nature to those in the above classification. 

4. Lines with a phrase changed. This group includes lines in which a phrase 
has been added, omitted or substituted: 

F. ’Tis to be fear’d they all will follow him. (m1, i, 30) 

Q. Tys likely that the people will follow him. 

5. Lines containing a number of small changes. In this category are lines which 
have more than two variants but still definitely retain their resemblance to the 


7 It has not been considered practical, for instance, to try to distinguish errors which may 
have taken place in the compositor’s stick or on the scribe’s sheet from those for which the 
reporter was definitely and originally responsible; any variant is charged against the actor 


speaking the lines. 
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original line, so that it is evident that, although the reporter botched it, he had 
in mind the actual line and not just the thought which he paraphrased, as in the 
next classification : 

F. But meet him now, and be it in the Morne (m1, i, 13) 

Q. But now let one meete him euen in the morne. 

6. Lines substituted. This division is composed of lines which are substituted 
for original lines of similar meaning. The reporter had the idea but the words 
escaped him; therefore he formulated a new line with approximately the same 
meaning. This category is quite broad, for some substitutions are more remote 
than others: 

F. I muse my Lord of Gloster is not come (mI, i, 1) 

Q. I wonder our unkle Gloster staies so long; 

F. Because his purpose is not executed (111, i, 256) 

Q. But if we take him ere he do the deed. 

7. Lines omitted. In this classification are lines which seem to have no direct 
counterpart. Sometimes the gist of a number of them will be partially conveyed, 
but not in a fashion which can be called substitution. 

8. Lines added. This group is made up of lines which appear in the Q. but have 
no parallel in the F. 


B. Secondary classifications 


1. Two lines coalesced. This classification includes short lines which are printed 
as one and longer lines which are reduced to one by the omission or condensation 
of material: 

F. That I haue giuen no answer all this while: 

My mind was troubled with deepe Melancholly (v, i, 33-34) 

Q. That I ansvvearde not at first, my mind vvas troubled. 

2. One line expanded. In this group are those lines which are the product of 
one line’s having been expanded, by substitution of longer phrases or addition of 
new material, to two lines: 

F. Sirs, take away the Duke, and guard him sure (m1, i, 188) 

Q. Who’s vvithin there? Take in Duke Humphrey 

And see him garded sure vvithin my house. 

3. Lines out of place. This category is composed of lines which appear at the 
wrong place in the score. Such a mislocation may be mere transposition, or the 
line may be far from its proper place: 

F. Buckingham. Which time will bring to light in smooth Duke Humfrey (m1, i, 

65) 

Q. Cardinal. Which time will bring to light in smooth Duke Humphrey (1, i). 

4. Misdivision. This phenomenon is considered to include cases in which lines 
are simply misdivided because of omission of material, forcing part of a line to be 
shoved up or down in an effort to approximate the meter; and cases in which two 
lines are confused and portions intermingled: 

F. What boaded this? but well fore-warning winde 

Did seeme to say, seeke not a Scorpions Nest (1m, ii, 85-86) 

Q. What might it bode, but that well foretelling 
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Winds, said, seeke not a scorpions neast; 

F. Are you the Butcher, Suffolk? where’s your Knife? 

Is Beaufort tearm’d a Kyte? where are his Tallons? (11, ii, 195-196) 

Q. Are you the kyte Bewford, where’s your talants? 

Is Suffolke the butcher, where’s his knife? , 

5. F. verse printed as prose in the Q. 

6. F. prose printed as verse in the Q. 

7. Misascription from a given character. This group includes lines which are 
recognizable as having been taken from another character. 

8. Misascriptions toa given character. In this classification are listed lines given 
to a character by another. For the play as a whole, of coures, the number of lines 
in these two categories is the same and a misascription has been counted as only 
one mistake in the play score, but in treating individual characters it is necessary 
to consider lines given and received by a réle. 


C. Prose classifications 


1. Prose added. This classification is handled, as are all the prose groups, in 
two ways: passages which are entirely new are listed in terms of the number of 
words added, but for passages which add only a proportion of the total, the num- 
ber of words added is expressed as the numerator of a fraction, the total number 
of words in the passage in the Folio being the denominator. 

2. Prose omitted. 

3. Prose substituted. 

4, Prose out of place. 


The 3185 lines of verse in The Contention and Henry VI, Part 2 
analyzed in accordance with the above system fall into the various classi- 
fications in the following manner: 


Perfect 337. Two lines coalesced 37 
One change 186 One line expanded 35 
Two changes 121 Lines out of place 150 
Phrase changed 214 Misdivision 37 
Number small changes 177 ___‘F. verse becomes Q. prose 126 
Lines substituted 286 _F. prose becomes Q. verse 71 
Lines omitted 1465 Misascriptions from 71 
Lines added 399 Misascriptions to 71 
The prose tabulation is as follows: 

Prose added 403 words 181/1397 

Prose omitted 822 269/1397 

Prose substituted 45 164/1397 

Prose out of place 14 65/1397 


Broken down into figures for the various réles, these results provide a 
rough means of comparing the actors. The performance of all characters 
who speak more than fifty lines in the F. is given on the following chart. 
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In order to put these figures in a more usable form, some method of 
scoring seems advisable, some means of weighing the different variants 
and arriving at an estimate of the quality of the reporting. Because all 
that can be done is to assign arbitrary values to the variants, declaring 
some “‘worse” than others, the difficulty of a fine allocation of guilt makes 
any simple scheme open to objections. Nevertheless, the following scale 
of numerical values per variant line seems reasonable and valid for com- 
parison: 


Perfect lines 0 Lines coalesced 2 
One change 1 Line expanded 2 
Two changes 2 Line misplaced 2 
Phrase changed 4 Line misdivided 2 
Number small changes 3 Line F. verse—Q. prose 1 
Line substituted 5 F. prose—line Q. verse 1 
Line omitted 10 Misascription from 8 
Line added 10 Misascription to 8 


This treatment of variants has been adapted to prose by considering 
seven words of prose equal to one line of verse. 

According to such a system the play would score zero if it were per- 
fectly reported. By multiplying the variants by the proper values and 
totaling these figures, a raw score can be obtained for each character and 
the whole play. But such a score is of little value in itself. If we assume, 
again arbitrarily, that the worst conceivable reporting would omit all 
the original lines and add a corresponding number of lines so as to pro- 
duce a different play on the same subject, then the worst possible score 
is obtained by multiplying the total number of F. line units by twenty, 
the combined values of lines omitted and added.* By comparing the ac- 
tual score with the worst possible rating so computed, we can obtain a 
percentage of error. On this basis the entire play rates 42.4 percent of 
error. 

Such calculation of the error in reporting is based on the assumption 
already noted that The Contention came from the text almost exactly as 
we have it in the F. Not all of the objections to this assumption can be 
allowed for in the computation of error, but it seems feasible to make 
some provision for the possibility that the Q. may be a report of an 
abridged version of Henry VI, Part 2. This can be done, very crudely of 
course, by not charging characters for lines omitted and by deducting 
from the lowest possible score the difference between the lines omitted 


8 Of course a character may add more lines than he omitted and thus, according to this 
system, have more than 100% error. On the other hand, a character entirely omitted in 
the Q. will have 50% error, unless some of his lines are given to another part. 
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and those added, which has the effect of basing the low on the Q. instead 
of the F. total. From these figures may be obtained an adjusted percent 
or error which, in the case of the entire play, is 25.4. 

With such data we are able to compare the reporting in an objective 
fashion. All characters who appear in the F. are listed below in the order 
of the percent of error with which their parts are reproduced in the Q. 
Major characters are italicized. 

The indication of this evidence is that although roughly the same kind 
of memorial corruption is apparent throughout the play—as would be 
expected from the work of one memory or even a genuinely cooperative 
effort—considerable differences in degree can be observed. Such evidence 
is valid in distinguishing the reporter, however, only if the greater ac- 
curacy of some parts is clearly of memorial origin, or at least indication 
that the pirate retained his part and used it in making his report. If some 
of the good passages owe their excellence directly to a written source 
other than the reporter’s part, they are of no use in identifying the re- 
porter. Alexander believes that sections of The Contention were printed 
from such sources. He finds nine transcripts, ranging from a single stage 
direction in length to three passages of forty-odd lines, containing dia- 
logue and stage directions, which he thinks may represent three pages 
from a transcription of the play.® His argument that the Spirit’s pre- 
diction was doubtless inscribed on the scroll from which York reads 
when he breaks up the conjuring and that such a scroll may have been 
preserved is plausible. But it is difficult to account for all the transcripts 
he thinks necessary, especially that a single, isolated stage direction 
should have been preserved.’® 

Other theories, however, have been advanced to account for the 
superior sections which led Alexander to propose his transcripts, theories 
which also vitiate the value of these passages in determining the reporter. 
W. J. Lawrence makes the suggestion, which he admits to be preposter- 
ous, that the reporter had a prompt copy which he referred to only 
occasionally." More credible, however, is the theory of McKerrow 
(anticipated by Doran) that the printers of the F. simply used the Q. to 


® Op. cit., pp. 82-89. Hart also accepts the transcript theory (p. 413). 

10 Greg, McKerrow, and Chambers all emphasize the technical obstacles to such a 
theory. McKerrow points out that play MS was usually written on both sides, whereas the 
passages which have been explained by recourse to transcript are always single and the 
sheets must needs have been written on one side only; and Chambers flatly declares, “I 
do not see any evidence for a fragmentary transcript, or know why any such document 
should come into existence”—W. W. Greg, Editorial Problem, p. 54; R. B. McKerrow, “A 
Note on the Bad Quartos of 2 and 3 Henry VI and the Folio Text,” RES, x11 (1937), 68; 
E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, 1, 283. 

" Those Nut Cracking Elizabethans (London, 1935), p. 160. 
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Folio Quarto Folio Quarto 
Character Total lines % Perfect Totallineunits % Error Adj. % Error 


(Verse) (Verse and prose) 
Scales 8 100 8 0 0 Y 
1st Citizen 5 100 5 0 0 Si 
Soldier 1 100 1 0 0 M 
2nd Neighbor 1 100 1 G 0 D 
All (1, i) 1 100 1 0 0 K 
Beadle 2 100 2 5 . 0 
ist Neighbor 2 100 2 . 5 N 
Herald (11, iv) 0 0 2 12.5 12.5 N 
Spirit 9 66.7 9 12.8 8.1 2: 
3rd Neighbor 2 50 2 15 15 A 
Mayor 3 66.7 3 16.7 0 h 
Armourer + 75 24 18.8 10.4 C 
All (1v, viii, ix) 5 20 5 20 12.5 a 
Clarke 1 0 3 23.3 ae V 
Vaux 11 27.3 11 24.1 8.1 I 
Messenger (1, ii) 3 0 3 25 25 2 
Warwick 127 29.9 127 25.5 16 ‘ 
Messenger (IV, vii) 2 100 + 27.3 5 I 
Simpcox 22 27.3 26 27.7 16.4 ] 
Commons 2 50 2 30 10 
Suffolk 284 22.5 288 30.3 17.3 5. 
Will 7 28.6 11 30.9 29 
Sheriff 4 0 4 31.3 25 
Humphrey 297 14.8 299 33.9 20.2 
Peter 7 42.9 28 34.5 19.2 
Servant (1, iv) p 0 2 35 35 ' 
Master 1 0 1 35 35 
Cade 83 12 286 37.3 18 
One (u1, i) 4 4 40 30 
Prentices 3 66.7 3 40 40 
Smith 0 0 2 40 — (Omitted 

in Q) 

ist Gentieman 7 0 7 40.7 28.3 
1st Murderer 5 0 5 42 30 
Say 47 4.3 47 42.3 17.3 
Eleanor 105 9.5 105 43.6 27.4 
Richard 24 12.5 24 44.2 25.5 
Iden 51 2 $1 44.9 27.3 
Wife 9 0 9 45 27.5 
Weaver (Robin) 6 0 9 45 43.6 
Cardinal 99 6.1 107 45.3 29.4 
Lieutenant 68 1.5 68 45.7 26.8 
Messenger (111, i) 6 0 6 45.8 31.3 
Stafford’s Brother 5 0 5 46 a 
Buckingham 77 1.3 77 46.5 33.6 
1st Petitioner + 0 6 46.6 46.6 
Queen 320 6.3 320 46.6 27.1 
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Folio Quarto Folio Quarto 
Character Total] lines % Perfect Totallineunits %Error Adj. % Error 
(Verse) (Verse and prose) 

York 358 9.5 362 46.6 28.3 
Salisbury 88 6.8 88 47 28.9 
Messenger #2 (iv, iv) 5 0 5 48 — 
Dick (Butcher) 22 13.6 33 48.9 31 
King 315 10.1 317 49.3 30.2 
One (1, iv) 2 0 2 50 -= 
Messenger (Iv, ix) 7 0 7 50 _ 
Mate 1 0 1 50 _— 
2nd Gentleman 1 0 1 50 — 
All (1v, vii) 2 0 2 50 — 
Michael (Tom) 2 0 4 51.3 38.8 
Clifford 53 7.4 59 52.8 34.4 
All (rv, ii) 3 66.7 6 53.3 55 
Walter Whitmore 18 0 18 53.9 38.2 
Hume 30 0 32 54.1 35 
2nd Murderer 3 0 3 55 65 
Stanley 8 0 8 56.3 37.5 
Holland (Nick) 10 10 22 56.6 46.3 
Messenger (Iv, iv) 11 0 11 57.3 57.5 
Somerset 22 4.5 22 63.2 49.2 
Young Clifford 45 0 45 65.4 43 
Bolingbroke 13 0 23 67.6 38.2 
Bevis (George) 7 0 21 73.1 45.6 
2nd Petitioner 5 0 5 74 74 
Stafford 14 5 16 75.3 50.4 
Witch 4 0 4 110 60 
Edward 1 0 1 120 120 


set up certain passages which were illegible in their copy.” This makes 
the accurate passages “‘bad” instead of “good,” and therefore of no value 
as evidence for a reporter. 

It is perhaps plausible to suppose that the printers of the F. referred to 
the Q. text in setting up at least one stage direction—although even that 
is not a necessary supposition. Some of the directions which have been 
singled out as too close to have been merely reported are conceivably 
coincidences within the power of a pirate describing the stage action and 
echoing phrases from the speeches," but one at least seems beyond the 
possibilities of chance: 


Enter at one Doore the Armorer and his Neighbors, drinking to him so much, 
that hee is drunke; and he enters with a Drumme before him, and his Staffe, 
with a Sand-bagge fastened to it: and at the other Doore his Man, with a 
Drumme and Sand-bagge, and Prentices drinking to him {1, iii] 


'2 “A Note on the Bad Quartos,” pp. 64-72; Doran, of. cit., p. 83. 
18 For example: 1, i, 152; 1, iv, 1; rv, ii, 129. 
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Except for the substitution of “drunken” for ‘‘drunke,” the direction is 
verbally identical in the F. and Q. It is possible that a reporter may have 
looked at the prompt book or the Plot and remembered directions which 
concerned him, or that they had even been copied on his part. But the 
examples of parts we have give no directions so full as this, and the likeli- 
hood is slight that the actor remembered so long a direction so accurately 
from a glimpse at the prompt book or Plot," although he might have 
intentionally memorized it if he contemplated piracy. This direction, 
however, deals with the entrance of a number of minor characters: the 
Armourer and Peter and their respective followers. If the F. was set from 
an author’s MS used as a prompt copy, such directions were doubtless 
much corrected. Quite probably the bookkeeper—or successive book- 
keepers—scrawled notations and possibly names of different actors who 
played these parts. The names of two such actors seem to have crept into 
the F. in rv, ii, where the direction reads: “‘Enter Bevis and Iohn Hol- 
land.””5 Such notes and corrections might easily produce the sort of il- 
legibility that would lead Jaggard to pull out his copy of the Q. There 
does not seem to be equal reason to suspect that widespread bits scattered 
through the play should be illegible. 

Indeed the whole proposition that there are parts of the play which 
are not of memorial origin needs examination. Compare the following 
passages: 

I. Folio: Suff. I weare no Knife, to slaughter sleeping men, 
But here’s a vengefull Sword, rusted with ease, 
That shall be scowred in his rancorous heart, 
That slanders me with Murthers Crimson Badge. 
Say, if thou dar’st, prowd Lord of Warwickshire, 
That I am faultie in Duke Humfreyes death. 
Warw. What dares not Warwick, if false Suffolke dare him? 
Qu. He dares not calme his contumelious Spirit, 
Nor cease to be an arrogant Controller, 
Though Suffolke dare him twentie thousand times. 
Warw. Madame be still: with reuerence may I say, 


14 Chambers is inclined to think that the reporter had a Plot, which would explain the 
similarities in the stage directions and the occurrence, although infrequently, of the char- 
acteristic Plot phrase, “enter to X.” But where would the reporter have got a Plot? From 
those that are preserved mounted on stiff boards and ornamented with fancy titles, we 
may infer that there was only one Plot, that it was a permanent affair, and that it was as 
much a part of the play as the prompt book, for which it probably served as a cover. Fur- 
thermore, the Plot was not necessarily identical with the prompt copy in the wording of 
stage directions because it had to be concise to get the action of the whole play in two 
columns. The directions of The Contention are far from concise. Finally, if the reporter had 
a Plot, why should he have made mistakes in the action of the play? 

18 E. K. Chambers, “Actors’ ‘Gag’ in Elizabethan Plays,” TLS, March 8, 1928, p. 170. 
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For euery word you speak in his behalfe, 
Is slander to your Royall Dignitie [11, ii, 197-209). 
Quarto: Suffolke. I weare no knife to slaughter sleeping men, 
But heres a vengefull sword rusted with case, 
That shall be scoured in his rankorous heart, 
That slanders me with murthers crimson badge, 
Say if thou dare, proud Lord of Warwickshire, 
That I am guiltie in Duke Humphreys death. 
Exit Cardinall. 
VVar. What dares not Warwick, if false Suffolke dare him? 
Queene. He dares not calme his contumelious spirit, 
Nor cease to be an arrogant controwler, 
Though Suffolk dare him twentie hundreth times. 
VVar. Madame be still, with reuerence may I say it, 
That euery word you speake in his defence, 
Is slaunder to your royall Maiestie. 
II. Folio: 1. Prent. Here Peter, I drinke to thee, and be not afraid. 

2. Prent. Be merry Peter, and feare not thy Master, Fight for 
credit of the Prentices. 

Peter. I thanke you all: drinke, and pray for me, I pray you, for I 
thinke I haue taken my last Drought in this World. Here Robin, and if 
I dye, I giue thee my Aporne; and Will, thou shalt haue my Hammer: 
and here Tom, take all the Money that I haue. O Lord blesse me, I 
pray God, for I am neuer able to deale with my Master, hee hath learn 
so much fence already. 

Salisb. Come, leaue your drinking, and fall to blowes. Sirrha, what’s 
thy Name? 

Peter. Peter forsooth [u, iii, 69-82]. 

Quarto: 1. Prentise. Here Peter I drinke to thee, and be not affeard. 

2. Pren. Here Peter, heres a pinte of Claret-wine for thee. 

3. Pren. And heres a quart for me, and be merry Peter, 

And feare not thy maister, fight for credit of the Prentises. 

Peter. I thanke you all, but ile drinke no more, 

Here Robin, and if I die, here I giue thee my hammer, 
And Will, thou shalt haue my apern, and here Tom, 
Take all the mony that I haue. 

O Lord blesse me, I pray God, for I am neuer able to deale with my 
maister, he hath learnt so much fence alreadie. 

Salb. Come leaue your drinking, and fall to blowes. Sirrha, whats thy 
name? 

Petir. Peter forsooth. 


The first of these passages, as far as I am aware, has not been con- 
sidered anything other than reportorial matter by anyone; the second 
is from one of Alexander’s major transcripts. Yet the first seems to me 
much more accurately reproduced. If the F. printers set up this second 
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passage from the Q., they took considerable liberties. I would like to 
suggest that the idea that Warwick and Suffolk were the reporters has 
given rise to the transcript theory in all its versions, as a means of ex- 
plaining other well reported parts of the play. Once we let go of that 
idea, we are faced with nine good passages of varying lengths in which 
Suffolk or Warwick speaks and which might as well be held transcripts 
as those Alexander or McKerrow point out. We may either postulate 
more transcripts or more recourse to the printer’s Q., or grant that all 
of these passages may be memorial productions. A freakish inequality, a 
prodigious accuracy at moments, is precisely the erratic manner in 
which most memories work; and even in the best passages there are 
evidences of a memory at work. 


- Before re-examining the theories as to the reporter’s identity in the 
light of the statistical evidence presented above, it may be helpful to 
try to visualize the task which confronted the pirate. Orthodox opinion 
considers The Contention to be a Pembroke play, as was The True 
Tragedy of Richard Duke of York, which bears the company’s name on 
the title page and which is so closely associated with the first play as to 
make it likely that both were in the repertory of the same group. Now the 
Earl of Pembroke’s Men were playing in the provinces in the summer of 
1593 after the plague closed London playhouses. They were in York in 
June and played at Rye in July; but within another month they were 
back in London, and in dire circumstances. Henslowe tells Alleyn in a 
letter dated September 28 that they did not make a success of the tour 
but had been in London five or six weeks and were forced to sell their 
costumes “‘for ther-carge.’”® The Contention was entered in the Stationer’s 
Register on March 12, 1594. Probably not more than six months, then, 
after the reporter or reporters spoke the lines in the provinces, they were 
trying to remember them for the purpose of hatching up a surreptitious 
version of the play. Perhaps they had acted the history a number of 
times since the first appearance of the company at Leicester in October, 
1592, and frequently on tour, for it is unlikely that a travelling company 
would have a large repertory. It is likely that they would have known 
their parts, for Hamlet’s advice to the Players indicates a high standard 
on the Elizabethan stage, and the men of Pembroke were good enough to 
be twice invited to appear at court in the Christmas season of 1592-93. 

Could the reporter operating under such conditions have been, as 
Alexander and Greg believe, the actors who played Warwick and Suffolk- 
Clifford? Obviously the réles of Warwick and Suffolk are the best re- 


16 E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), 11, 128. 
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ported of any of the major characters, rating 25.5% (16)? and 30.3% 
(17.3) of error respectively, and both considerably exceeding the play 
average of 12% perfect lines. They are, however, not a great deal better 
than Humphrey and Cade, who score 33.9% (20.2) and 37.3% (18) of 
error and both of whom have réles nearly twice as long as Warwick’s. 
Clifford, on the other hand, seems a most unlikely candidate with his 
52.8% (34.4) of error. Even in the cases of Warwick and Suffolk we may 
ask if actors reliable enough to be entrusted with the Duke’s long and 
important réle or the Earl’s shorter but equally significant part are likely 
to have forgotten twenty-five to thirty percent of their lines in six 
months; or if two major actors in cooperation could have produced so 
bad a report as The Contention is. 

Furthermore, the nature of the errors in the parts of Suffolk and War- 
wick does not appear to differ materially from that of the lapses of the 
other characters: although Suffolk and Warwick seem to have fewer 
lines substituted, the same kinds of variants develop in all parts. Suffolk 
omits 100 lines out of his total of 284 and even Warwick leaves out a 
fifth of his relatively brief part. Could a major actor forget up to a third 
of his own speeches—and at the same time remember so many lines of 
other characters? If we postulate abridgment to account for these omis- 
sions and accept the adjusted percentages of error, then the rdéles of 
Cade and Humphrey are much nearer Suffolk—both within less than 
3%. Even more difficult to explain is the fact that Warwick’s part in The 
Contention takes lines from the King and gives them to York and Salis- 
bury; and Suffolk’s takes speeches from the King, Humphrey, the Cardi- 
nal, the Lieutenant, and even the Queen, while he gives them to Buck- 
ingham, Humphrey, the Cardinal and the Queen. Even if a reporting 
actor might conceivably take lines from other characters where he was 
hazy about his part, it seems highly unlikely that he would ascribe any 
of his own lines to another player. Still stranger is the possibility that a 
man would leave himself out of an entire scene. But in m1, iii Warwick’s 
name does not appear in the stage directions of the Q. and his lines are 
given to Salisbury. In m1, ii, 132, the F. gives the following line to the 
King: “Enter his Chamber, view his breathlesse Corpes.”” But the Q. 
assigns a paraphrase to Warwick: “Enter his priuie chamber my Lord 
and view the bodie.”” The misascription of this line seems to make con- 
siderable difference in the stage business and it is hard to believe that 
Warwick would have made such a change had he reported the play, un- 
less, of course, he did it deliberately. Similarly, in the first scene the F. 
gives parallel lines to Suffolk and the King: 


17 Adjusted percentages of error will regularly be given in parentheses following the 
absolute figures. 
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Suf. For eighteene moneths concluded by consent (I, i, 42) 
King ... till terme of eighteene Moneths 
Be full expyr’d (1, i, 67-68) 


In the Q., however, Suffolk adopts the King’s version: “Till terme of 
eighteene months be full expirde.” It seems more reasonable to suppose 
that, had Suffolk been the reporter, the confusion would have been the 
other way around, if at all. 

The point has been made that in seeking the reporter’s identity some 
account should be taken not only of the lines of the candidate but also 
of the lines of other characters while he is on the stage. There are a 
number of scenes in The Contention in which either Suffolk or Warwick 
is absent and several in which both are off stage, even taking into con- 
sideration the possibility that Suffolk and Clifford are identical. An anal- 
ysis of some of these scenes shows no decisive superiority when these 
actors are present. The part of the King, on the whole poorly reported, 
has been scored in m1, i and v, i, when Suffolk and Warwick were both on 
stage (although in the latter scene they did not come on until after some 
of the King’s speeches) ; 111, ii, in which Suffolk was always present and 
Warwick part of the time; and Iv, iv, when neither were participants. 
These are the results: 


Adjusted % 
No. lines F. % Perfect % Error Error 
m, i 45 2.2 42.7 16.9 
v,i 36 2.7 53 32.4 
m1, ii 77 9.9 37.2 18.9 
Iv, iv 16 18.7 51.2 33.4 


Although the King averages a little lower percent of error when the can- 
didates are on hand, he gets more perfect lines without them. 

In a broader approach to the problem whole scenes were scored: 1, 
iv, where Suffolk and Warwick are again absent, and 111, i, where both 
are present for most of the scene, Warwick until the King leaves and 
Suffolk for all except York’s closing soliloquy. The results are: 


Adjusted % 
No. lines F. % Perfect % Error Error 
II, iv 107 12.1 39.9 27.7 
mm, i 383 6.2 45.1 23.6 


Here again the presence of Warwick and Suffolk does not clearly improve 
the report; indeed, except for the adjusted percent of error, the Q. text 
is better when they are absent. Such is the case also in still another com- 
parison: the parts of the Queen and Eleanor. Since the former delivers 
most of her speeches in Suffolk’s presence and often is talking to him, 
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and the latter had scarcely any contact with him—or Warwick—we 
should expect that if Suffolk were the reporter the Queen’s part would 
be much the better of the two. On the contrary, Eleanor’s réle is slightly 
superior, for she has 43.6% (27.4) of error as compared to the Queen’s 
46.6% (27.1). 

It does not seem, then, that the presence or absence of Suffolk and 
Warwick has any vital effect on the reporting, and therefore they were 
probably not the reporters. It is possible that a man might through long 
acquaintance with a play learn the parts which transpired while he was 
in the tiring room as well as those in which he participated, but then he 
would surely be likely to know his own lines almost perfectly—better 
than Suffolk and Warwick knew theirs. 

Chambers’ reason for suggesting the bookkeeper as the reporter is that 
he “would be in a good position to get a general but inexact knowledge 
of the whole course of a play which he had often prompted.’’* There is at 
first glance much to recommend this theory. If no major réle seems sig- 
nificantly superior and the play as a whole is too badly reported to be 
conceivably the work of a group of major actors, then there may have 
been at work a memory which never had thorough knowledge of any 
principal part. The 150 lines out of place, the seventy-one cases of mis- 
ascription, and the numerous echoes showing nearly every major char- 
acter influencing every other—all suggest the efforts of a mind with a 
peripheral relationship to the whole play. That mind could have be- 
longed to the bookkeeper, who was probably the prompter and stage 
manager combined. He would have seen the stage directions so much 
that he would have been able to reproduce them as accurately as they 
are sometimes found in the Q.; he would be in a position to know the 
framework of the play and, as is the case, include most of the action. 
The fact that many of the speeches are perfect or nearly so in the opening 
and closing lines might also point to the prompter. Many characters 
would be likely to know the last lines of speeches because they were the 
cue lines, but the prompter and the actors who spoke them are the only 
ones who would be much interested in the first lines. 

In many instances, however, the first and last lines are missing from a 
speech. In m1, i, a pilot scene which is within .2% of the play score, 
twenty-six of the opening and closing lines are entirely different; that is, 
the speech opens with an added line, the opening has been omitted, or a 
line is out of place. This is exclusive of whole speeches which are omitted 
or misascribed. In the same scene forty-one of the opening and closing 
lines are recognizable as having some affinity with the F. though many of 
them are remote substitutions. Such evidence suggests that what superi- 


18 William Shakespeare, 1, 283. 
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ority appears in the first and final verses of a speech is no more than 
would be expected from the recognized tendency to remember better 
the beginning and end of anything. 

Positive arguments, moreover, can be adduced against the case of the 
bookkeeper as reporter. A prompter must keep his eye on the score all 
the time, certainly until the actors become so proficient that the possi- 
bility of forgetting is negligible. It appears likely that he would have a 
hazy idea of exactly what was said, but would know who was saying it 
and when; for his eye would follow the lines with the actors’ voices in his 
ear, giving him both a visual and an auditory picture of a line in a certain 
setting. Yet this reporter got 150 lines out of place and gave seventy-one 
to the wrong characters. Likewise, with his eye on the written page more 
than any actor, the prompter would be in a position to know what was 
prose and what was verse. Would he be likely to turn 126 F. lines into 
prose and concoct seventy-one Q. lines out of F. prose? And, especially, 
would he be likely to make such mistakes as these: 


F. Glost. Tantaene animis Caelestibus irae, Church-men so hot? 
Good vnckle hide such mallice: 
With such Holynesse can you doe it? [11, i, 24-26] 

Q. Church-men so hote. Good vnckle can you doate; 


F. Cade. Away with him I say: Hang him with his Pen and Inkehorne about 
his necke [rv, ii, 116-117] 

Q. Oh hes confest, go hang him with his penny-inckhorne about his 
necke. 


Mistakes of this character seem to be the result of someone’s having mis- 
understood the line in hearing it. That someone could hardly have been 
the prompter, who had the corroborating evidence of his eyes, although 
it might have been his scribe if he dictated his report.'® 

Another thing that the bookkeeper would be expected to have the 
clearest memory of is the alignment of scenes and what characters and 
properties were needed for each. Instead we see, although the main ac- 
tion is preserved, a number of mistakes which we would scarcely expect 
the stage manager to make. In the F. the Queen says to Eleanor, ‘‘Guie 
me my Fanne: what, Mynion, can ye not?” (1, iii, 141), while in the Q., 
supported by stage directions, the line reads, ‘‘Giue me my gloue. Why 
Minion? can you not see?”’ Since there appears te be no reason for making 
the change in business, the difference is probably a mistake, and cer- 
tainly the stage manager would have known exactly what he had to have 


19 Harry R. Hoppe has shown the likelihood of such scribal errors in a dictated report: 
“John of Bordeaux: A Bad Quarto that Never Reached Print,” Studies in Honor of A. H. R. 
Fairchild (Univ. of Missouri Studies, xx1, No. 1, 121-132). 
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ready to be dropped, although someone else may have remembered only 
that something was dropped.” 

Again, in Iv, iv, the F. has two different Messengers come to inform 
the King of Jack Cade’s exploits, whereas the Q. combines the two 
speeches into one Messenger. There is no question of an attempt to 
economize on actors, for the Cade scenes in The Contention show a large 
number of bit players available. The prompter surely would have known 
there were ‘wo messengers, though he could have cut one to save time. 
Other changes which similarly could hardly have been the work of the 
prompter unless they were intentional are the shifting of the episode of 
Richard’s killing Somerset from v, ii, to v, i, the addition of Clifford’s 
calling defiance to Warwick from within and fighting with Richard in 
v, ii, and the addition of Buckingham’s being carried across the stage 
wounded in the same scene. But indications are that these were not in- 
tentional changes. The Buckingham episode was probably added to fill 
the gap made by the displacement of the Richard-Somerset scene, and 
the reason for this shift was probably anticipation, for it is placed in the 
F. at the end of a scene in which Young Clifford denounces York and 
his sons, in the Q. at the end of a scene in which he denounces Richard. 
The similarity of Clifford’s speeches and the fact that Richard was pres- 
ent may have led to placing the scene too early. The addition of the bit 
of Young Clifford’s fighting with and threatening to avenge himself 
upon Richard seems to balance a lacuna left by forgetting his speech in 
which he advises the King to fly because he craves a tomorrow for 
vengeance. 

One omission that must surely have been unintentional is found in the 
last part of Iv, ix. Here, in the F., a messenger brings the King word of 
York’s arrival from Ireland with his troops and of his demand that 
Somerset be imprisoned. The King agrees and sends Buckingham to tell 
York. All of this is omitted in the Q. but in v, i, Buckingham meets 
York and tells him, 

The King doth pardon thee, and granst to thy request, 
And Somerset is sent vnto the Tovver, 


an announcement which comes without warning or explanation. This is 
certainly a cut that it is hard to consider intentional, and if uninten- 
tional, hard to foist on the bookkeeper. Of course the prompter would 


20 Similarly, in the stage directions to rv, vi, the F. has Cade strike his staff upon London 
stone, while the Q. changes it to sword. True, Holinshed also makes it a sword, but we would 
hardly suspect the reporter who made such a mess of the York genealogy of doing historical 
research; it is probable that the change is again a mistake and the pirate remembered only 
that Cade had some weapon. 
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make his share of mistakes, would forget and improvise like any other 
reporter, but it seems unlikely that his memory could have been so bad 
on things which were his business and which are much easier to remem- 
ber than lines. 


Our investigations have suggested that the reporter of The Contention 
was someone who knew a good deal about the mechanics of the play, 
but not enough to have been the bookkeeper, and a number of lines, but 
not enough to have played any important réle. Would not a bit player 
fill the bill? He would have had an opportunity to be on the stage much 
of the time in a number of different réles. He would have been able to 
see much of the stage business and know the action fairly well, but he 
would not be expected to know it so thoroughly as the prompter. He 
would have heard many of the lines and would probably remember ones 
that struck him, but only the general purport of many. Not having seen 
most of the parts, he would reasonably confuse prose and verse, as well 
as misplace lines and misascribe speeches; yet he might have looked at 
the prompt book and got a visual image of some lines—particularly if 
his piracy was premeditated. He would not be expected to produce pas- 
sages consistently well, but might report some much better than others, 
expecially those with more action and interest. Such stirring and im- 
portant rdéles as those of Warwick, Suffolk, Humphrey, and Cade would 
naturally make the most memorable impression on him. In short, most 
of the phenomena of The Contention can be explained by the faulty 
memory of a man who never knew the play very well. 

The figures on the comparison of parts appear to support this idea 
that the reporter is to be found in the minor réles. Examine the follow- 
ing analysis of the performance of groups of characters divided according 
to the number of line units they speak in the F.: 


Total % Per- Totalline %Er- Adj.% 


lines fect units ror Error 

More than 100 lines 1988 13 2211 40.5 23.3 

51-100 lines 337 3.9 343 47.3 30.6 
26-50 lines 173 8.1 211 47.1 28 

11-25 lines 141 9.9 203 fb 34.2 

1-10 lines 147 25.2 165 38.3 29.1 


It is natural that the principal characters, those who have most of the 
good speeches and participate in the most interesting action, should 
show some superiority in reporting; and perhaps one might expect single 
line parts to be remembered, such as lines spoken by “All,” but such ad- 
vantage as is shown by characters speaking under ten lines suggests that 
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the reporter had some affinity there. Particularly is this true of the per- 
centage of perfect lines achieved by the minor characters: actors who had 
only 5.2% of the speeches produced 10.9% of the perfect lines in the 
play. 

Reference to the chart on the percentages of error of all characters will 
show that sixteen parts, totaling eighty-two line units, ranked above 
Warwick in excellence of reporting. It seems plausible that we might 
find our reporter in that group. If any principle can be evolved for use 
in distinguishing a reporter, it would appear to be this: find the lines 
which in themselves are unremarkable and uninteresting, unapt to stimu- 
late the memory, yet are still well reproduced, and you will probably 
have discovered the reporter. Such a description seems to fit the 
speeches of all these bit players except the Spirit, whose lines are sig- 
nificant. Two of these sixteen réles, however, are not single characters 
but speeches for “All,” leaving fourteen candidates for the reporter’s 
post. Even if we were willing to entertain the fantastic notion that 
fourteen bit players concocted The Contention, it is certain that some of 
these rdles were doubled. They could not all have been doubled because 
some of the characters are on stage together, and this might suggest that 
two or more bit players did the pirating. But if the reporter was one of 
these characters, it is natural that the other minor players with whom 
he spoke would be well reported. It is even possible that the lines of two 
or three bit players involved in one scene would be written on the same 
part transcript to avoid having a plethora of small scraps of parts. 

Five of these superiorly reported characters are interesting because 
they have a relatively large number of well reproduced lines in isolation 
or because they seem the most important players in the focus of accurate 
sections. In the first category are the Spirit and Vaux. In the second are 
the Mayor, who possibly influences the Beadle and Simpcox; Scales, who 
perhaps is responsible for the excellence of the 1st Citizen; and the Ar- 
mourer, who may deserve the credit for the superiority of the three 
Neighbors. Another remarkable thing about these parts is that they are 
well distributed through the play: Armourer, I, iii; Spirit, 1, iv; Mayor, 01, 
i; Armourer, 11, iii; Vaux m1, ii; Scales, rv, v. There are no bit parts in the 
fifth act; all the other acts are represented. Still another interesting 
point about these rdéles is that they are all fairly heavy; they are not long 
parts but they are all important or dignified; they require a personage of 
some substance, not just anyone who could walk on. I should like to sug- 
gest that they were all played by one man, one of the company’s most 
reliable minor actors, and that that man reported The Contention. 

The reporter is first clearly seen as the Armourer in I, iii. Shortly 
before his entrance Warwick botches a speech entirely. Then, as the 
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Armourer is coming on stage, there are two good speeches by Suffolk 
and one by Warwick. The subsequent speeches are fair until the 
Armourer is carried away to prison; then the episode in which Margaret 
strikes Eleanor is in the wrong place. If the reporter was the Armourer, 
he would not have been on stage to know whether it was a fan or a glove 
which the Queen dropped. His own speeches are very good and while the 
other lines are faulty, one mistake seems to point more surely than per- 
fection to the Armourer as the reporter. The F. reads: 


Som. I humbly thanke your royall Maiestie 
Arm. And I accept the Combat willingly [1, iii, 215-216]. 


In the Q. Somerset’s line is imbedded in a long dialogue which is added 
after the Queen-Duchess spat, evidently because the reporter knew 
that the scene did not end with the cat fight, but having misplaced the 
episode thought he had forgotten the ending of the scene and concocted 
one. But the Q. reads: 

Humphrey. 

In Smythfield, before your Royall Maiestie. 

Exet Humphrey. 
Armour. And I accept the Combat vvillingly. 


Apparently the reporter knew that the cue was “your Royal Majesty,” 
and not remembering the line, manufactured one, getting the Smithfield 
from a passage in I, iii, (omitted in the Q.) which sentences the Witch 
to be burnt at Smithfield. Of course it would seem that he would also 
remember who gave him the cue and not assign the line to Humphrey. 
But Somerset’s line does not fit naturally into the F., for Gloucester is 
talking and the King has said nothing for which Somerset should thank 
him—a fact which has led some modern editors to interpolate two lines 
from the King’s speech in the Q. 

The. beginning of I, iv, is very bad until the Spirit rises. Possibly the 
reporter, busy transforming himself from an Armourer to a Spirit and 
then waiting for the lightning and thunder to give him the signal to rise 
from the trap, could not hear the speeches. As soon as he appears the 
lines are near perfect; as soon as he is laid they are bad. There is a clear 
memorial link between the Spirit and the reporter’s next rédle, Lord 
Scales, whose lines in Iv, v, are perfectly reproduced. Tne Spirit’s excuse 
for departing is garbled in the Q.: 


F. Haue done, for more I hardly can endure [1, iv, 41], 
Q. Now question me no more, for I must hence againe. 


But this mistake seems an evident case of anticipation from Scales’ exit 
speech: F. ‘‘And so farwell, for I must hence againe” (1v, v, 13). The 
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implication is that an actor confused two similar lines, and the two lines 
are unimportant enough to make this unlikely to anyone except the man 
who spoke both of them.” It is, furthermore, in the speech of the ist 
Citizen to Scales that we have one of the closest bibliographical links be- 
tween the F. and Q. The Citizen speaks in unmetrical verse which is al- 
most identical in the two texts: 

No my Lord, nor likely to be slaine, 

For they haue wonne the Bridge, 

Killing all those that withstand them. 

The L. [ord] Maior craues [craueth] ayd of your Honor 

from the Tower 
To defend the City from the Rebels [1v, v, 2-6]. 


The corresponding division of these unmetrical lines in both versions 
suggests a visual rather than an oral connection. This can be accounted 
for by Chambers’ theory that the 1st Citizen was the reporter, whether 
we suppose he retained the part or simply had an excellent visual memory. 
But because of the memorial link with the Spirit, I suggest it might have 
been Scales instead of the Citizen and suppose the réles might have been 
written on the same part. 

The Mayor, our reporter’s fourth réle, is on stage for most of 1, i, 
and his own speeches, as well as the lines of the Beadle, and Humphrey 
and Simpcox where they came in close conjunction with the Mayor’s, 
are good. Why he did not exercise a more perceptible influence on the 
first part of the scene is a problem; possibly he paid little attention until 
the action got close to his cue, or perhaps he once played in an abridged 
version which had cut part of that scene and therefore had a vague 
memory of the earlier section. As Vaux, on the other hand, the reporter 
appears to improve the Queen’s speeches when he is on stage briefly in 
Il, ii. 

It is probable that the reporter also had several walk-on parts and 
came on as one of the King’s retainers or of Cade’s mob. Very likely he 
was one of York’s Irish soldiers in Act v, for there seems to be some dim- 
inution in the strength of the reporting after York dismisses his men, 
a faltering that lasts until the reporter returned as part of the army of 
Clifford or Richard. But in the confusion of pretending to be fighting, 
dashing on and off stage, chasing and being chased, he garbled the order 
of the last two scenes and missed much of the dialogue, although he got 
some of it, especially in the last scene when presumably his labors were 
over. 


2 Tt is interesting to note that the change of Jack Cade’s weapon already observed 
occurred just after Scales left the stage. 
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The combined score of the five parts assigned the reporter is given be- 
low, followed, for comparison, by that of the average of other players 
having about the same number of line units: 


Total lines % Perfect Total line % Error Adjusted 
units % Error 
35 62.9 56 1is7 7.6 
3.9 69 Av. 47.3 30.6 


The superiority of these five parts is, therefore, appreciable—three times 
as well reported as rdles of about the same length, almost twice as wel! 
as the best major character. Interpreting this evidence to mean that the 
reporter was the bit player who portrayed Armourer-Spirit-Mayor- 
Vaux-Scales identifies him as a man trusted with several small but con- 
sequential réles, who would have had access to several parts and doubt- 
less the opportunity to examine the prompt copy. Such an identification, 
therefore, accounts for the occasional phenomena which seem to require 
a visual source as well as those which point to auditory memory and 
specialized areas of excellence. It may account, also, for another char- 
acteristic of The Contention. 

Although The Contention is certainly actable, it may have been pirated 
for the press. There are two accounts of the acting version of the motive. 
Doran, who thinks that the Pembroke Company was an offshoot of the 
Strange-Admiral combination in 1592, suggests that they were given, 
among other plays, Henry VI, Part 2 to carry on their provincial tour, 
but that they knew the play already and did not take a prompt book 
with them for fear of losing it. Consequently corruption crept in; and 
when, after a while, they wrote themselves a prompt copy from memory, 
it was considerably different from the original version. When they re- 
turned to London in financial straits, they sold this prompt book to a 
printer.” But even if a company would start out on tour without either 
prompt book or actors’ parts, which seems unlikely, could not the whole 
group, or any considerable proportion of it, have done a much better job 
of writing a prompt copy than The Contention represents? 

The alternative theory is Alexander’s (p. 72) that the company re- 
turning to London was forced to seli their prompt books to Henslowe, 
on the assumption that Shakespeare had been a member of the Pembroke 
Company and the play was originally theirs. After they had sold their 
books, some of them patched up a version of the history and hied back 


* Doran, pp. 81-82. Hoppe (p. 132) supposes a similar origin in a provincial company 
of the unprinted Bad Quarto, Jokn of Bordeaux, in which some parts are outstandingly 
bad, suggesting the play was reported by the remaining cast. Such is not the case with The 
Contention. 
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to the provinces. Now we know that they were still in London on Sep- 
tember 28 and probably thereafter. After they had literally just lost 
their shirts in the provinces, did they concoct a play, go back on tour, 
fail again, come back to London, and sell their play—all in six months? 
There is no record of their returning to the provinces and nothing further 
is known of the company until 1595-96. 

There is, on the other hand, some evidence that The Contention was 
printed from a MS rather than a prompt copy. Although the stage direc- 
tions often reveal theatrical language—natural enough in any reported 
copy produced by an actor—they are on the whole long, descriptive and 
literary. Almost always full titles of characters are given and there is 
such indefiniteness as, “Enter three or four Citizens below” (Iv, v). If 
The Contention was put together by actors for performance, there seems 
no reason for it ever to have existed in anything but theatrical copy. 
Why should it exhibit these characteristics of an author’s MS? Quite 
possibly because it was pirated for a bookseller seeking to capitalize on 
the London playgoing public prevented by the plague from seeing plays. 
The £2 which Greg estimates an old play would bring from a printer 
might not interest a company or several major players who, as share- 
holders, would be likely to have the loyalty or enlightened self-interest 
to want to keep a play off the bookstalls. But toa bit player without such 
compunctions, £2 in hand might be more attractive than a risky venture 
in the provinces. 

Interesting as this notion is, it is not essential—a single bit player 
could have reported the play for a new company of provincial actors as 
well as for a printer—but it is another link in the tenuous chain of evi- 
dence that suggests there could have been an important bit player who 
took the parts of Armourer-Spirit-Mayor-Vaux-Scales, and he could 
have reported the play. 
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IMPERFECT CONSONANCE AND 
ACOUSTIC EQUIVALENCE IN 
CANCIONERO VERSE 


By Dorotuy CLOTELLE CLARKE 


ROFESSOR MORLEY’S statement in regard to the use of assonance 
for consonance in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries holds true 
for the fifteenth century court lyric verse:! “There are in the 16th and 
17th centuries, if the printed texts are to be believed,-innumerable ex- 
amples of assonance in rime-strophes. Thus CERVANTES, Comedias y 
Entremeses, ed. Schevill y Bonilla, 1, 72; ‘Yo haré con su sefiorfa/que se 
oponga a tu partida’.’’® The same writer also states that he regards as- 
sonance in such cases “‘as failure to achieve perfect rime.’”’ R. Foulché- 
Delbosc’s Cancionero castellano del siglo XV offers some twelve score 
examples of assonance used to replace consonance. That the poets were 
at least sometimes conscious of the imperfection is shown in Gémez 
Manrrique’s statement (11, 36a): “‘Del qual vn poco furtado,/avnque no 
syn grande afan,/a vos, sefior de Almacan,/pregunto, mal consonando...” 
However, most, by far, of the cases of assonance fall within certain 
limitations—that is, they fall into certain groups in which there is what 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal calls “equivalencia acistica” or in which the 
consonants R, L, N, and S are involved. Thus we find pairs of words 
in which: 


* 

R=L: nieblas-quiebras (1, 109a) Yitigo de Mendoga; tal-singular (1, 116b) 
Yihigo de Mendogca; abiertas-rebueltas (1, 118b) Yiiigo de Mendoca; Bernaldo- 
tardo (I, 139b) Juan de Mena; pesares-desiguales (1, 192b) Juan de Mena; solares- 
caronales (1, 206b) Juan de Mena; abierto-enbuelto (1, 257a) Juan Alvarez Gato; 
tiniebla-culebra (1, 276a) Hernan Mexia; robre-redoble (11, 35a) Gomez Man- 
rrique; curso-pulsso (11, 378a) Diego de Valencia; Cafizales-pares (u, 416b) Vi- 
llasandino; yermo-Anselmo (1, 493b-494a) Barua; faltos-hartos(u, 497a) Gueuara; 
singular-mal (11, 504b) Gueuara; Confrel-quier (1, 588b) Rodrigo Cota; Fabra- 


1 The first part of this study is based on the poems published in R. Foulché-Delbosc, 
Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1912-15), which are representative of 
the court poetry of the period. Numbers in parentheses refer to the volume, page, and col- 
umn of the selection in this collection. Essentially the same results are obtained from a 
study of the individual cancioneros of the period. 

2S. Griswold Morley, “Strophes in the Spanish drama before Lope de Vega,” Homenaje 
ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal, t. 1 (Madrid, 1925), p. 505, n. 2. For statements regarding as- 
sonance for consonance, see also H. R. Lang, “Notes on the Metre of the Poem of the Cid,” 
Romanic Review, v (1914), 318, n. 19, and 11, 341; R. Menéndez Pidal, “A propésito de La 
Bibliothéque du marquis de Santillane por Mario Schiff,” Bulletin Hispanique, x (1908), 
411; C. Carroll Marden, ed. Poema de Fernén Gongélez (Baltimore, 1904), introd. pp. 
li. 

5 Manual de gramdtica historica espatola, quinta ed. (Madrid, 1934), pp. 161-167. 
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habla (11, 623b) Antonio de Velasco; solares-corporales (11, 668b) Juan Tallante; 
alargar-Dotrinal (t1, 7192) Hernando de Luduefia. And one case in which RB 
=BR: destorbe-pobre (11, 209b) Juan Agraz. 

N=L or R: razones-inventores (1, 298a) Juan de Padilla; mandando-aguinaldo 
(1, 672b) Fernan Perez de Guzman; parte-galante (1, 620b) Antonio de Velasco; 
guardan-mandan (1, 735b-736a) Diego Lopez de Haro; reir-vin (11, 609b) Car- 
vajales; lamer.tacion-defensor (11, 204a) Juan Agraz; razon-amador (11, 596b) Lope 
de Stuniga; pene-delle (1, 569b) Marques de Santillana. 

D=L or R: proceden-quieren (11, 732a) Hernando de Luduefia; sepuliar- 
humanidad (1, 647a) Fernan Perez de Guzman; seruiles-adalides (1, 737a) Fernan 
Perez de Guzman; tiros-sentidos (11, 224b-225a) Diego del Castillo; lodo-tesoro (1, 
61b) Yhigo de Mendog¢a; eternal-vnidad (1, 242) una sefiora; reconciliar-danad (1, 
503a) Marques de Santillana; acabar-magestad (11, 515a) Pedro de Cartagena. 

A SINGLE CONSONANT =R PLUS THE SAME CONSONANT: dezirte- 
resuscite (1, 69a) Yiiigo de Mendoga; soberbios-misterios (1, 119a) Ynigo de Men- 
doca; conortes-acotes (1, 114a) Ynigo de Mendoga; garcas-picacas (1, 182b) Juan 
de Mena; concebtos-ynciertos (1, 256b) Juan Alvarez Gato; defeto-cierto (1, 260a) 
Juan Alvarez Gato; reguarda-dexada (1, 358a) Juan de Padilla; dexase-humillarse 
(1, 393b) Juan de Padilla; conuierte-apriete (11, 39a) Gomez Manrrique; resciben- 
siruen (11, 189a) Suero de Ribera; albardas-bordadas (11, 254a) Jorge Manrrique; 
ponerme-teme (11, 482b) Nicolas Nufiez; surco-sauco (11, 565a) Pinar; seno-eterno 
(1, 606b) Carvajales; ageno-infierno (11, 610b) Carvajales; sirue-bine (U1, 736b) 
Diego Lopez de Haro; sirue-biue (11, 738a) Diego Lopez de Haro. Also fuercen- 
obedescen (1, 108a) Yitigo de Mendoga. 

A SINGLE CONSONANT=N PLUS THE SAME CONSONANT: arado- 
aguijando (1, 58a) Yiigo de Mendoga; turbado-fundando (1, 200b) Juan de Mena; 
considerando-em pleados (1, 209b) Juan de Mena; plegan-tengan (1, 558a) Marques 
de Santillana; folgando-pensado (1, 631b-632a) Fernan Perez de Guzman; ocupado- 
trabajando (1, 631b) Fernan Perez de Guzman; actos-tantos (1, 639b) Fernan Perez 
de Guzman; fundada-demanda (1, 683a) Fernan Perez de Guzman; contra-otra 
(u, 35a) Diego de Saldaiia; furtado-consonando (u1, 36a) Gomez Manrrique; luen- 
go-juego (11, 98a) Gomez Manrrique; regnado-sisenando (1, 184b) Pablo de 
Santa Marfa; espantado-apocando (tu, 363b) Villasandino; Magunz-Feruz (1, 
379b) Villasandino; maten-espanten (11, 469b) Juan de Tapia; plegan-tengan (1, 
476b) Juan de Tapia; anqueta-sienta (11, 728a) Hernando de Luduefia. 

A SINGLE CONSONANT =S PLUS THE SAME CONSONANT: secretos- 
puestos (1, 638a) Fernan Perez de Guzman; debate-contraste (11, 610a) Carvajales; 
lange-nasce (11, 760a) Vizconde de Altamira. 

A SINGLE CONSONANT =THE SAME CONSONANT PLUS R, ETC.: 
celeste-terrestre (11, 89a) Gomez Manrrique; copia-propria (11, 429a) Villasandino; 
presenta-entra (1, 561b) Pinar; eminente-vientre (11, 659a) Juan Tallante; efectos- 
metros (11, 663b) Juan Tallante; esto-vuestro (11, 710b) Luys de Biuero; galanes- 
antes (11, 107b) Gomez Manrrique; esto-traviesso (11, 681b) Puerto Carrero; 
cotofles-bofes (11, 206a) Juan Agraz; cayga-raya (U1, 730b) Hernando de Luduefia; 
rayan-retraygan (11, 727b) Hernando de Luduefia. 
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MISCELLANEOUS R AND L: vitoria-misericordia (1, 112b) Yiiigo de Men- 
doca; revuelve-consuele (1, 425a) Juan de Padilla. 

B=G: miraglo-diablo (1, 36b) Yiiigo de Mendoga; miraglos-diablos (1, 100) 
Yitigo de Mendoga; sangre-alanbre (1, 109a) Yiiigo de Mendoca; hambre-sangre 
(u, 297b) Quiros; sanmgre-hambre (1, 360a) Juan de Padilla; castiguen-biuen (u, 
628ab) Garci Sanchez de Badajoz; tuuo-plugo (11, 582b) Rodrigo Cota. 

G =D: fuego-quedo (11, 432a) Micer Francisco Imperial. 

B =D: atada-robaua (ur, 213a) Juan de Andujar; oydos-preparatiuos (11, 379a 
Alfonso Sanchez de Jahen; biue-oluide (1, 595b) Gueuara. 

B=M: ame-sabe (11, 209ab) Juan Agraz; tibia-alquimia (1, 491b) Gueuara; 
xibia-ximia (m1, 493a) Barua; teme-aireue (1, 280b) Hernan Mexia; despriuan- 
lastiman (1, 285a) Hernan Mexia. 

“CONSONANTES OCLUSIVAS SORDAS”: Yato-flaco (11, 213ab) Juan de 
Andujar; poco-copo (1, 560b) Pinar; acepto-respecto (1, 51a) Yitigo de Mendoca; 
actos-enigmatos (1, 488a) Santillana; acto-rapto (11, 665a) Juan Tallante;‘ levanta- 
Blanca (1, 216a) Juan de Mena; quebrante-manque (11, 96b-97a) Gomez Man- 
rrique; maten-escapen-saquen (11, 747b) Diego Lopez de Haro; hito-¢atico (u, 
662b) Pinar. 

D =T: esclarecido-infinito (1, 397b) Juan de Padilla; desciende-rectamente (1, 
631a) Fernan Perez de Guzman; quando-canto (1, 678b) Fernan Perez de Guz- 
man; casada-esventurata (11, 616b) Carvajales. 

N =M (or MN): bien-Ierusalem (1, 118a) Yiiigo de Mendoza; omnes [Lat.|- 
varones (1, 387a) Juan de Padilla; Priamo-greciano (11, 167b) Pablo de Santa 
Maria; guema-condena (11, 513a) Pedro de Cartagena; benigno-himno (11, 557ab) 
Diego de Burgos; pensamiento-tiempo (1, 603a) Carvajales; rama-villana (11, 
618a) Carvajales; tiempo-pensamiento (11, 618a) Carvajales; omnes-prisiones (1, 
626b-627a) Garci Sanchez de Badajoz. In one case M =N: desaman-daftan (1, 
282b) Hernan Mexia. 

N-=N: diuino-nifio (1, 44b) Yitigo de Mendoca; rapifia-mesquina (1, 202a) 
Juan de Mena; risueta-pena (1, 314a) Juan de Padilla; montafa-Yilana (1, 575b) 
Marques de Santillana; ganan-apaftan (1, 591b) Fernan Perez de Guzman; 
Proserpina-rapifa (11, 213a) Juan de Andujar; sana-mafa (1, 226a) Diego del 
Castillo; apata-mafana (m1, 350b) Villasandino; ba#as-ganas (u, 365b) Villasan- 
dino; mono-Ordono (m1, 368b) Francisco de Baena; lana-cabafta (11, 618a) Carva- 
jales. 

There is, in addition to the above list, which includes more than half 
the total, a group of miscellaneous rimes that may be divided into two 
parts: first, pairs in which the assonating vowels in both words are sepa- 
rated by consonants; and second, pairs in which the assonating vowels 
of one word only are separated by a consonant and those of the other 
word are contiguous. Notice that in almost every case one of the con- 
sonants in the rime position is R, L (LL), or N: 


FIRST PART: ASSONANCE IN 4A-A: casan-desatan (m1, 614b) Carvajales; 
quajada-villana (11, 618a) Carvajales; memorauan-fallaran (11, 619a) Carvajales. 


4 The list of CT, PT, etc., is too long and unimportant to give complete. 
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ASSONANCE IN A-E: suaues-leales (1, 55b) Yiiigo de Mendoga; recabe-calle (1, 
282a) Hernan Mexia; sabe-vale (11, 608b) Carvajales; valles-aues (11, 651b) Garci 
Sanchez de Badajoz. ASSONANCE IN E-A: hierbas-contiemplas (1, 471b) Juan 
de Tapia; viejas-nueuas (1, 565b) Pinar; nuewas-penas (11, 599a) Lope de Stuiiiga. 
ASSONANCE IN E-E: desechen-despetien (1, 59a) Yiiigo de Mendoga; per- 
derme-acuerde (11, 270a) Soria; celestes-clementes (1, 664b) Juan Tallante. AS- 
SONANCE IN E-O: verdadero-ello (1, 634a) Fernan Perez de Guzman. ASSON- 
ANCE IN I-A: vida-melezina (11, 565b) Pinar. ASSONANCE IN I-J A: Frigia- 
Lydia (1, 554a) Santillana (in which the palatal or the semiconsonant i of the 
diphthong has the partial force of consonance, as also in the two following ex- 
amples:) ASSONANCE IN I-0: omecidio-caudillo (1, 207a) Juan de Mena; fiyos- 
antigos (11, 424b) Villasandino. ASSONANCE IN O-A: seftora-fermosa (11, 471a) 
Juan de Tapia. ASSONANCE IN O-E: errores-gozes (11, 653b) Garci Sanchez de 
Badajoz. ASSONANCE IN 0-0: somo-todo (11, 255a) Jorge Manrrique. AS- 
SONANCE IN U-A: fermosura-tuya (1, 3b-4a) Yiiigo de Mendoga. 

SECOND PART: ASSONANCE IN 4A-E: biuades-tenblaes (m1, 378b) Villa- 
sandino. ASSONANCE IN E-A: gigantca-manera (1, 214a) Juan de Mena; veas- 
quieras (11, 440b) Tapia. ASSONANCE IN E-O: rreo-postrimero (1, 260a) Arzo- 
bispo de Granada. ASSONANCE IN J.-A: sobta-encendida (1, 306b-307a) Juan 
de Padilla; dta-desina (11, 44ab) Gomez Manrrique; sandfa-catiua (11, 385b) Villa- 
sandino; vfas-mentiras (1, 562a) Pinar; vida-alegria (1, 114a) Yiiigo de Mendoga; 
tenida-discurria (11, 181a) Pablo de Santa Maria; villanta-vida (11, 192b) Suero de 
Ribera. ASSONANCE IN JI-O: desdigo-desconfio (11, 240b) Jorge Manrrique; 
sandto-catiuo (11, 385b) Villasandino; biuos-mios (11, 488b) Gueuara; donatiuos- 
atautos (11, 720b) Hernando de Luduefia. 


Another group of rimes has consonance except for a final (E)S or N 
appearing in only one of the pair, (often singular=plural): 


FINAL S: considerando-empleados (1, 209b) (see above N +consonant) Juan 
de Mena; Ilenas-pena (1, 222b) Juan Alvarez Gato: Santiago-estragos (11, 29b) 
Gomez Manrrique; publicado-pasados (1, 209a) Juan Agraz; amadores-error (I, 
215b) Juan de Andujar; acordados-cuydado (11, 265a) Soria; desuenturas-tristura 
(u, 469b) Juan de Tapia; passiones-consolacion (m1, 487ab) Nicolas Nufiez; 
mostrastes-miraste (11, 521b-522a) Pedro de Cartagena; hazanas-dafia (11, 535b) 
Pedro de Cartagena; biudas-duda (11, 730a) Hernando de Luduefa. 

FINAL N: arte-aparten (1, 57a) Yhigo de Mendoga; aguda-mudan (11, 719b) 
Hernando de Luduefia; esperan-verdadera (11, 730b) Hernando de Luduefia; per- 
tenece-fallecen (11, 733b) Hernando de Luduefia; sé-almenén (11, 589b) Rodrigo 
Cota; morré-sén (11, 322ab) Villasandino; reza-dan (11, 479a) Nicolas Nufiez. 


The above cases, approximately three-fourths of the total, have to do 
primarily with consonants, There is another group of rimes in which 
there is a slight difference in vowels,’ but which usually follow one of the 
rules for consonance given by Hills and Morley, Modern Spanish Lyrics :* 


5 _-encia=-ancia: presencia-ignorancia (1, 216b) Juan de Mena. 
6 (New York, 1927), p. lviii. 
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“In a diphthong consisting of a strong and a weak vowel the weak vowel 
may be disregarded in rime.” This usage is more common when the 
vowels occur in unstressed position. In stressed position the most com- 
mon case is EJ= E. 


VOWELS IN STRESSED POSITION: AJ =A: fadlays-mas (11, 609b) Car- 
vajales; AU =A: recaudo-passado (1, 492b) Santillana. EJ = E: atienta-treynta (1, 
52b) Yitigo de Mendoga; postema-reyna (1, 57a) Yiigo de Mendoga; lhameys- 
portugues (1, 221b) Juan de Mena; veinte-rubente (1, 410a) Juan de Padilla; gue- 
rreys-rreues (1, 661a) Fernan Perez de Guzman; solamente-veinte (1, 175a) Pablo 
de Santa Maria; cuente-treinta (11, 158a and 168a) Pablo de Santa Maria; aueys-es 
(11, 261b) Soria; pues-vereys (11, 285b) Quiros; trabajeis-es (11, 532a) Pedro de Car- 
tagena; veinte-padesciente (11, 608b) Carvajales; es-acogeys (u, 703a) Fray Gau- 
berte; quexeis-enues (11, 734b) Hernando de Luduefia; es-saqueys (11, 747b) Diego 
Lopez de Haro; teneys-tres (11, 756b) Juan de Cardona; OJ =O: yo-estoy (11, 639a) 
Garci Sanchez de Badajoz. MISCELLANEOUS: caen-ay (1, 63a) Yihigo de Men- 
doga; ven-leen (1, 268b) Juan Alvarez Gato; dubdes-cuydes (I, 566a) Marques de 
Santillana; cuydo-escudo (II, 200b) Juan de Duefas; fruyto-corrupto (tt, 201b) 
Juan de Duefias; endéjo-usé (1, 649b) Fernan Perez de Guzman; moro-amor (11, 
641a) Garci Sanchez de Badajoz; sospiro-espero (1, 111a) Yfiigo de Mendoga; 
eclipsse-rreboluiese (11, 378a) Diego de Valencia; suerte-deporte (m1, 359b) Villa- 
sandino; sacerdote-muerte (11, 699b) Fray Gauberte; bendito-espiritu (1, 97a) 
Yiiigo de Mendoga. 

VOWELS IN UNSTRESSED POSITION: JA =A: semblanga-sustancia (1, 
636b) Fernan Perez de Guzman; Siguenza-Plasencia (1, 709a) Fernan Perez de 
Guzman; paladia-otorgada (1, 37a) Diego del Castillo; confianza-ynstancia (11, 
165a) Pablo de Santa Maria; vieja-iglesia (uu, 725b) Hernando de Ludueja; 
UA =A: ssortiagua-Astraga (11, 370a) Villasandino; IE =E: arregdzen-engrdcien 
(1, 363a) Villasandino. JO =O: miedo-remedio (1, 643b) Garci Sanchez de Bada- 
joz. UO =O: enemigos-antiguos (1, 128b) Juan de Mena; antiguos-amigos (1, 608b) 
Fernan Perez de Guzman; respecto-perpetuo (11, 378b) Diego de Valencia; anti- 
guos-amigos (11, 564b) Pinar. MISCELLANEOUS: Venus-menos (11, 190b) Suero 
de Ribera (two cases) ; clamamus-rogamos (1, 461a) Tapia; pidoos-nidos (11, 507a) 
Gueuara. 


And finally there is a small list of the lazy poet’s rimes, in which the 
unstressed vowel does not rime at all,’ masculine ending paired with 
feminine or e riming with either o or a: 


7 This study does not include a list of approximately two dozen cases in which there is 
neither consonance nor assonance. They may be due in part to faulty text: prejuras- 
portuguesas (1, 26a) Yitigo de Mendoca; parescescondenaste (1, 38b) Yiiigo de Mendoca; 
enemigo-dana (1, 45b), Yiigo de Mendoca; mafia-quiera (1, 75a) Yiiigo de Mendoca; mano- 
leno (1, 219a) Juan de Mena; dolor-poder (1, 233a) Juan Alvarez Gato; vencer-cubrir (1, 
267a) Juan Alvarez Gato; vestido-desmayado (1, 286b) Hernan Mexia; clemencie-sanctissime 
(1, 628a) Fernan Perez de Guzman; verdadero-temeroso (11, 1192) Gomez Manrrique; co- 
menco-escogieron (11, 168a) Pablo de Santa Maria; demostrada-hora (11, 199a) Iohan de Due- 
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boca-loco (1, 23b) Yiiigo de Mendoca; vedada-gastado (1, 25b) Yihigo de Mendoga; 
gouernalles-vasallos (1, 59a) Ynigo de Mendoga; guexas-lexos (1, 99b) Yiigo de 
Mendoga; preciosa-glorioso (1,673a) Fernan Perez de Guzman; palabra-razonable 
(1, 352a) Villasandino; mouimiento-subitamente (U1, 359b) un bachiller; for- 
mento-consienta (11, 489a) Gueuara; instrumentos-plasientes (11, 557b) Diego de 
Burgos; almocarrado-alacas (11, 590b) Rodrigo Cota; alcange-esperanca (11, 646a) 
Garci Sanchez de Badajoz; terminado-passada (1, 667a) Juan Tallante; mengua 
das-estados (11, 730a) Hernando de Luduejfia. 


The conclusion that may be drawn from the foregoing study is that 
the poets of this period were not so careless with consonance as might 
at first appear, that even though perfect consonance was not alawys 
achieved, half-consonance, rather than assonance alone, generally took 
its place, and that the poets used their ears to the extent, at least, that 
absolute equivalence in rime was seldom substituted by anything less 
than ‘“‘equivalencia acistica.” 

A comparison with a survey of rime usage before the fifteenth century® 
shows that the tendency was similar, but that the fifteenth century poets 
were more consistent and more limited than their predecessors® in the 
use of this particular license. The earlier poets show a far greater differ- 
ence among individual authors. Texts closer to the originals would 
undoubtedly lessen the differences. John D. Fitzgerald’s study of rime 
in Berceo’s work'® shows near perfection in consonance, the limited 
number of exceptions following the rule of acoustic equivalence. On 
the other hand, Juan Ruiz was often content with simple assonance, or 
less, judging from the best available text." Lépez de Ayala’s™ habits 
were hardly better, though there seems to be some indication that he 
may have attempted to make his rimes sound correct. 

Menéndez Pidal reports that of the 195 completely rimed pareados 





fias; tomeredes-quisiera (11, 200b) Iohan de Duefias; joya-aya (11, 328a) Villasandino; 
ella-Castilla (1, 332a) Diego de Valencia; flaguesa-Escriptura (11, 358a) Villasandino; 
jtiro-mormorio (11, 376b) Villasandino; seso-perdon (11, 380b) Villasandino; solitario-catiuo 
(u, 414a) Villasandino; ofigio-ogiosso (11, 415b) Villasandino; rrelunbraredes-obrades (1, 
415b) Villasandino; creades-dubdays (11, 613a) Carvajales; confessays-teneys (11, 623a) 
Antonio de Velasco; aficion-podran (11, 643a) Garci Sanchez de Badajoz; prefigurado-vnion 
(11, 664a) Juan Tallante. 

8 The Cancioneiro portugues da Vaticana, ed. Th. Braga (Lisboa, 1878), offers numerous 
examples of acoustic equivalence as a substitute for consonance, whereas Alfonso X’s 
Cantigas (ed. R. Acad. Esp., by the Marqués de Valmar, 2 vols., 1889) are in strict con- 
sonance, deviation being extremely rare. 

® Lists of imperfect rimes are too long to include here. 

'0 Versification of the Cuaderna Via (N. Y., 1905), pp. 97-99. 

" Libro de buen amor, ed. J. Ducamin (Toulouse, 1901). 

12 Poestas, ed. A. F. Kuersteiner, 2 vols. (N. Y., 1920). 
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of ‘Elena y Maria,’”™ 154 have consonance and 41 have assonance. | 
find that many of these assonating couplets have acoustic equivalence. 

Of the Poema de Yuguf“ Menéndez Pidal mentions “la poca pureza de 
las rimas,”’ but notes in one case that “parece que, aunque las rimas son 
muy inexactas, exigen cierta analogfa entre las consonantes....” If 
consonance was the aim of the poet, he missed his mark badly (or shall 
we glare at the copyist?), for even assonance is often lacking. 

C. Carroll Marden, in discussing consonance in the Poema de Fernén 
Gongdlez, says that the imperfect rimes 


pueden agruparse en dos clases: La primera consta de las que exigen cierta analo- 
gia entre las consonantes. . . ."* En la segunda clase entran las palabras que, a 
pesar de ser muy comunes, tienen una terminacién que no se encuentra a menudo, 
v.g. canpo: -ado, 368; diablo: -ado, 395; amigos: -idos, 505; nemigo: -ido, 66; digo: 
-ido, 633; viuo: -i0, 268; vino: -ido, 233, 436; esquiuo: -io, 268; esquiuo: -ido, 436. 


It will be noticed that all of these rimes, with the exception of the first, 
have acoustic equivalence, showing that this poet, like Berceo, followed 
the same rules employed by fifteenth century writers. 

Of the poems published in the BA E 57" not listed above, the Proverbios 
morales by Sem Tob, the Tractado dela Doctrina, the Danza dela Muerte, 
the Reuelagion de vn Hermitanno, and Bereco’s Sant Millén seldom stray 
beyond the confines of acoustic equivalence. Among the longer poems, 
the Poema de Alfonso Onceno shows care in the choice of rimes, holding 
fairly closely to acoustic equivalence, while the Libro de Alexandre 
achieves such equivalence apparently only by chance, its poet, like Juan 
Ruiz, often being satisfied with even less than assonance. 

After the fifteenth century the lyric poets were less liberal in their use 
of assonance for consonance, but generally followed the practice of the 
fifteenth century poets, if a “polling” of their works is a trustworthy 
guide: Gutierre de Cetina'® lets pass a rare unrimed or poorly rimed 
verse, making no apparent attempt to furnish an acceptable substitute. 
While Boscan’s’® rime was all but perfect, Garcilaso”® did not hesitate to 
resort to acoustic equivalence: osaba-clara (p. 49), culebras-negras (p. 


18 Revista de Filologia Espanola, 1 (1914), 93. 

4 Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas ‘y Museos, vu (Madrid, 1902), 279, n. 1, and 280. 

% See n. 2, above. 

’%*D=N, D=NN, N=NN, ND=D, D=T, NT=D, LL=D, J=D, R=LL, ILLA 
=IA, C=T. 

17 Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles (Madrid, 1846-80). 

18 Obras, ed. Joaquin Hazafias y la Rfia, 2 vols. (Sevilla, 1895). 

19 Obras de Boscén, ed. W. I. Knapp (Madrid, 1875). 

2 Obras, ed. Tom4s Navarro Tomés (Madrid, 1911). 
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73), puedes-debes (p. 76), acabo-hago (p. 77), faunos-silvanos (p. 86), 
sangre-estambre (p. 90), campo-blanco (p. 91), sangre-hambre (p. 112), 
agradecimientos-viento (p. 149), perdona-gonna [Ttal.] (p. 229). Cristébal 
de Castillejo*! was guilty of a few careless rimes, unruled poetic license. 
Baltasar del Alcazar” fell short of perfection by only a rare use of acous- 
tic equivalence: sed-beber (p. 18), menosprecian-Etiam (p. 102), es- 
lenéis (p. 158), pastorcilla-permitia (p. 183), the riming of z with s: revés- 
vez (p. 45), Pérez-quieres (p. 126), lagrimoso-gozo (p. 222), and the riming 
of gn with m in expugna (p. 101), (in)digno(-c) (pp. 108, 172, 173, 195, 
197), repugna (p. 188). Fray Luis de Leén™ substituted acoustic equiv- 
alence for consonance in: cimiento-centro (pp. 178-179), sigue-vive 
(p. 341), consuela-espera (p. 354), estimada-encerrara (p. 388-389), cobro- 
logro p. (418). Géngora™ held to acoustic equivalence when he grudgingly 
strayed from consonance: indémita-alénita (1, 2), drboles-maérmoles (1, 3), 
veinte-frequente (1, 179), continua-vecina (1, 376), apriessa-Missa (1, 381), 
pendiente-veinte (11, 183), buscar-ciudad (11, 184). Quevedo” used the fol- 
lowing: estima-marina (p. 85a), hombros-asombro (p. 103a), deseosas- 
milagroso (p. 108a), verdad-va (p. 110b), treinta-hambrienta (p. 112b), 
extremos-menos (p. 115b), cornerta-caminas (p. 122a), confianza-Francia 
(138b), enciendes-tienes (p. 159a), derecho-pechos (p. 409a), and, attrib- 
uted to him altares-males (p. 760b). Herrera rimes onesto-perfeto 
(p. 114) and cielo-nuestro (p. 185), otherwise using perfect consonance. 
Rime found in the poetry included in BAE 32, BAE 42, and Ochoa’s 
Tesoro” shows approximately the same tendencies found in fifteenth 
century poetry, although exceptions to the rule of pure consonance are 
markedly fewer in number. 

The above evidence tends to show, I believe, that acoustic equivalence 
was, without undue strain on poetic license, accepted as consonance from 
the earliest periods of Castilian poetry through the Golden Age, with a 
gradual restricting of its use being noticeable as technique in versifica- 
tion developed and centuries passed, although voluntary restriction by 
the most careful poets was practiced in the early as well as the later 


” Obras, ed. J. Dominguez Bordona, 4 vols. (Madrid, 1926-29). 

2 Poestas, ed. Real Acad. Esp. by Francisco Rodriguez Marin (Madrid, 1910). 

%3 Obras poéticas, ed. P. José Liobera, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1932-33). 

* R. Foulché-Delbosc, Obras poéticas de D. Luis de Géngora, 2 vols. (New York: Hispanic 
Soc. of America, 1921). 

% Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas, Obras completas, t. 2, ed. Luis Astrana Marin (Ma- 
drid, 1932). 

* Fernando de Herrera, Poestas, ed. Vicente Garcfa de Diego (Madrid, 1941). 

27 Eugenio de Ochoa, Tesoro de los poemas espamioles épicos, sagrados y burlescos (Paris, 
1901). 
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periods.”* This evidence would also suggest that caution should be used 
in establishing texts or deducing pronunciation of consonants by means 
of rime. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 4 


*6 Juan Diaz Rengifo (Arte poética espanola |Barcelona, 1703], pp. 217-218) recognized 
this substitution in censuring it: ‘Pero si en la pronunciacion propria, 6 en el sonido huviesse 
variedad, no auria perfecta Consonancia. De aqui infiero, que entre A fecto, y Peto; Digno, y 
Divino; Acto-y Grato; Beneficio, y Egipcio; Vna, y Repugna; Antiguo y Enemigo; y entre 
otras dicciones semejantes no ay entera Consonancia; porque no concuerdan nien el sonido 
totalmente, ni en las letras; sino es que la vna destas dicciones se pronuncie sin la césonante 
que sobra; y entonces pronunciariase mal. Como si dixessemos Afeto, por Afecto; Dino, 
por Digno; Ato, por Acto; Egicio, por Egipcio; Repuna, por Repugna. Bien veo que ay muchos 
Poetas aun de los que han impresso sus obras, que se tragan estos, y otros semejantes 

escrupulos; pero si tu quieres ser perfecto, y acabado en todo, deves huir, quanto te fuere 
possible, de semejante licencia. 

“Infiero que no es licito vsar de Assonante por Consonante, sino es en los Romances. Y si 
dixeres, que algunas vezes falta el Consonante, y el Assonante descrepa muy poco dél; y 
antes viene muy a cuento para el sentido de la Copla, y que en Villancicos se halla muchas 
vezes vno por otro. Respondo, que essa es licencia de Poetas pobres: pero quien esta rico 
de palabras, y conceptos, nunca deve vsar della.” He favors leniency, however, in the 
case of esdrijulo rime (pp. 387-388): “ . . . y ay algunos, que son semejantes en todas las 
letras, si no es en vna, 6 en dos; las quales causan tan poca dissonancia al ofdo, que casi no 
se percibe. Pongo este exemplo. Zangano y carambano. Avila y Aguila, en rigor no son Con- 
sonantes, porque no concuerdan en todas las letras; pero es la differencia tan poca, que 
parece escrupulo el no usar dellos, y mas aviendo buenos Poetas, que los han vsado en las 
composiciones, que andan de mano. 

“Respondo, que si se considera el rigor de la Consonancia, no es esto mas licito en los 
Esdruxulos, que en los demas Consonantes. Pero atédiendo a que estos son pocos, y aquellos 
muchos, y que en estos son mas las letras, que han de ir semejantes, que no en aquellos: 
por esso algunos se han atrevido a vsar de Assonante, quando la differencia no es mucha. 
Como lo hizo aquel, que tratando de la nobleza de nuestra patria dixo: Qual se remonta en 
Avila Con él Toledo, y Cardenas el Aguila. Y el otro, que en aquella tan celebrada Cancion, 
que comienga, En tanto que los Arabes, &c. puso por Consonantes en la 3. Estancia a 
Zanganos, y Carambanos, y en la 5. arboles, y marmoles, y en la 7. a faciles y fragiles ; debiles, 
y esteriles y en la 8. a frivolos, y idolos. ¥ el que respondid a esta Cancion vsé en la 1. Estancia 
a Idolo y frivolo, y en la 4. a pildora, y vivora. Pero lo que seriaen la Poesia ordinaria libertad, 
y abuso: en esta es licencia llegada a razon, y mas si se vsa pocas vezes, y en lugares, y por 
personas, que ya tienen credito, y autoridad para ello.” (Be it noted that he accepts only 
those consonants that have acoustic equivalence—“Jas guales causan tan poca dissonancia 
al oido, que casi no se percibe.’’) 




















THE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY EDITORS OF THE 
CANTERBURY TALES AND THE PROBLEM 
OF TALE ORDER 


By GERMAINE DEMPSTER 


N what sequence to present the tales was one of the first problems 
which the editors of the Canterbury Tales had to face. Various orders 
were elaborated or improvised. The important ones are:' 1) the very bad 
order of the otherwise excellent Hengwrt MS. (Hg); 2) the much better 
one common to the Ellesmere MS. (El) and the MSS constituting group 
a;* 3 and 4) the two largely similar orders of group c and of MS. Har- 
leian 7334 (Ha*‘); and 5) that of group d reproduced unchanged in group 
b. For the reader’s convenience I give here these five orders in the sim- 
plest possible form, i.e., without indicating the presence or absence of 
links: 
1) Hg: A D B'SqT MeT FT SNT CIT C B*HI 
2) aandEl: AB} DEFCB*GHI 
3) c: A Gam B! SqT D CIT MeT FELT GC B?HI 
4) Hat: AGamB'DEFGCB*HI 
5) dand b: A Gam B' SqT MeT D CIT FkTGC B? HI 


While Manly and Rickert, in explaining the conditions in which Hg 
was prepared, have to a large extent accounted for the makeshift order 
of that MS..,’ their treatment of the other tale orders is largely descriptive, 
with little that bears on their interrelations or otherwise helps to under- 
stand their formation. Fortunately the data needed for a more thorough 
study of this and indeed of countless other problems are now at our dis- 
posal in the full corpus of variants for which we are so deeply indebted 
to Manly and Rickert. Using this and heavily leaning on Manly and 
Rickert’s classificatory work, the present writer turned first to group d, 
of especial interest because of the challenging implications of some of the 
theories proposed to account for its tale order and its spurious links. In 


1 The only tale orders not covered by this list are haphazard ones (Ch, Hk, etc.), obvious 
distortions of known orders (Ps, To, NI, etc.), and the order of \/ Ad? which will be treated 
en passant. For the order in any extant MSof CT see John M. Manly and Edith Rickert, 
The Text of the “Canterbury Tales” (Chicago, 1940), vol. 1; the chapter “The Order of the 
Tales” is in vol. 11, 475-494; helpful charts are printed immediately after that chapter. 

2 On the “constant groups” a, c, d, and b, see Manly and Rickert, 11, 51-70, and 480-486, 
or pp. 395-401 of the writer’s ““Manly’s Conception of the Early History of the Canterbury 
Tales,” PMLA, txt (1946), 379-415. The chief point in connection with the order of the 
tales is that the textually related MSS which constitute a “constant group” have the same 
order (accidental deviations disregarded) and undoubtedly inherited it from their common 
ancestor. 

3 Manly and Rickert, 1, 270-275; 11, 477-479. 
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an article published in this journal‘ it has been shown that the , 
editor, using substantial portions of the old \/c (about two-thirds) as 
chief components of his new exemplar, adopted in the main the tale 
order of 1c, altering it only on one point under the influence of Hg. But 
no attempt was made to answer the chief question raised by this explana- 
tion of the \/d order, viz., how had the \/c order come into being? The 
largest portion of the present article, Section 1, will be devoted to that 
problem; the very brief Section m will deal with the formation of the 
a-E] order; in Section 111, weaving together conclusions reached by Manly 
and Tatlock® and the results of this and the preceding article, I shall 
suggest a tentative outline of the history of the tale order through the 
MS period. 


I 


What I wish to show with regard to the arrangement in /c is that it 
can best be explained as based primarily on that of Hg, with an improve- 
ment due to another influence, probably that of the a-El order. Before 
the evidence is discussed it may be well to answer the obvious question 
why the possibility of such a relation between \c and Hg and El was 
not even considered by Manly.® The reason, I believe, is that he thought 
of the privately employed scribes, to whom he assigned Hg as well as 
El, as having hardly any contact with the shop scribes or “commercial”’ 
scribes who produced, mainly for the general market, such MSS as our 
three c’s. But since there is evidence that, a few years after the \/c 
exemplar was prepared, the /d editor, working with the same material 
and in the same environment as the \/¢ man, derived from Hg his text of 
two links,’ it is obvious that some influence of the Hg tale order (and 
likewise of the a-El order) on the 1c man is within the possibilities. Nor 
does the textual independence of +c and Hg (or that of »/¢ and a or 
El) speak against dependence with regard to tale order, for several cases 
are known, some of them recognized by Manly, in which a solution as to 


‘ “A Chapter of the Manuscript History of the Canterbury Tales; The Ancestor of Group 
d; the Origin of its Texts, Tale order, and Spurious Links,” PMLA, Lxut (1948), 456-484. 

5 “The Canterbury Tales in 1400,” PMLA, i (1935), 100-139. 

* His few remarks on the formation of the «/¢ order (1, 95-96, and 11, 42; 11, 482 is merely 
descriptive) are not very helpful. The statement that the +/¢ editor “moved” the SqT to 
follow the ML Endlink (11, 42) would seem to reflect a belief in some pre-s/¢ arrangement 
(other than Hg’s, where SqT follows MLT), but no such possibility seems to be in Manly’s 
mind in 1, 95; yet cf. 1, 482, where Block G is said to be “brought forward.” The further 
statement that, as far as internal evidence goes, G’s position before C is as good as the one 
generally adopted (11, 96) is hardly correct, for C is always before B?, thus before the refer- 
ence to Rochester. 

7 For the evidence see pp. 467-469 of the writer’s article on 4/d (ref. above, n. 4). 
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arrangement did spread from one MS. or family of MSS to another with- 
out any texts being transmitted.*® 

One other point calls for preliminary remarks, the relation between 
the \/c order and that of Ha‘. That some kind of professional contact 
existed between the \/c editor and the Ha‘ men (a scribe and apparently 
two supervisors®) is clear from a number of facts: Both vc and Ha‘ in- 
clude the Gamelin; in the majority of CT pieces they are textually re- 
lated as co-members of the “Large Group”; the style of pagination, 
decoration, etc., is very similar in Ha‘ and the early c’s, Cp and La; the 
hand of Cp may well be that of Ha‘.!° No one could doubt that the two 
tale orders, identical except for the position of SqT, are closely related 
in origin. But did they derive from the same sources independently of 
one another, or is the tale order of Ha‘ a derivative of that of Vc, or 
vice versa? To take these various possibilities into account throughout 
the coming discussion would complicate it greatly. It will be better to 
confine our attention at first to the problem of the ultimate sources of 
the two tale orders, first that of \/c, then, very briefly, that of Ha‘. The 
possibilities as to the mode of transmission from these ultimate sources 
down to 1c and to Ha‘ will be considered at the end of this section. 

The table which follows will bring out the points of agreement between 
the tale order of Hg and that of ¥/c. Hg is misbound, but the order in- 
tended by the scribe, the only one that concerns us here, is not open to 
question." Nor is there the slightest doubt about the tale order in the 
postulated \/c nor about its links, for the three witnesses, Cp, La, and 
SI’, are independent of one another and are, on all those points, in com- 
plete agreement. The dashes in the table indicate connective links. 











| | | | _ 
Hg:| A D|B' SqT - MeT—FkT SNPT CIT | C B? H—I 
| 

Vt:| A| Gam B'—SqT D CIT MeT FkT SNPT) —CYPT C B? H—I 





The contents and internal order of Blocks A, B’, C, and D are identical 
in Hg and in Vc, but, since these features are dictated by links present 
and substantially correct both in Hg and in vc, this set of agreements 
speaks neither for nor against dependence of one of the two tale orders 
upon the other. The position of Block A at the beginning and that of 
Block I at the end are likewise dictated by internal evidence. This 
leaves as possibly significant the general pattern, with B', D, E, and F 


8 The order of Elis shared by group a, Gg, En’, and others; the \/d order was adopted 
by the editor of \/b. 

® Manly and Rickert, 1, 220, 223. 10 Thid., 1, 95-96, 220-222, 567 (plate); rv, 499. 

" Jbid., 1, 270; 11, 477-479. 
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in the first half, and G, C, B®, and H in the second, or, to be more definite, 
the order B'-Sq and the position of these two tales near the beginning: 
the order MeT-FkT-SNPT and the position of this three-tale compound 
near the middle of the work; and the order C-B*-H with the position of 
this big series just before the terminal I. All this involves six sequences 
common to Hg and Vc, viz. B'-SqT, MeT-FkT, FkT-SNPT, C-B°, 
B?-H, and H-I. But, the reader may ask, are not most of these sequences 
too widespread for their presence in two MSS to suggest a close relation 
between the two tale orders? This may be true of C-B? and H-I, found 
in nearly all of our MSS,” but what of B'-SqT and B?-H? If all or almost 
all the MSS that have such sequences are either constant or temporery 
members of the c, d, or 6 group, and if \/6 owes them to \/d and V/d to 
Vc, then, is there anything to suggest that these sequences, before they 
were launched by Vc, had appeared anywhere but in Hg? This is an im- 
portant point, which should be kept in mind throughout our discussion 
of the origin of the Vc order. 

A first and fundamental question is whether much of the \/c order is 
likely to have been suggested to the 1c editor by the MSS from which 
he copied his texts of the various pieces. The indications are as follows: 
The Vc text is in many CT pieces closely related to that of \/6 and that 
of \/ Ra’ or one of the two (i.e., they are often members of the same sub- 
group of the “Large Group’), but—this is the significant point—this 
textual kinship does not, in any portion of CT, maintain itself long 
enough to suggest, as one of the ancestors of \/c, a set of copies covering 
several blocks already arranged in their \c order." Second, the number 
of the pieces in which yb and \/ Ra’, the most frequent close associates 
of 1c, are not closely related to it speaks against the existence, as main 
source of the /c texts, of a set of MSS covering enough of the CT for 
any editor to have attempted an arrangement of what portions he had. 
Third, none of the MSS which in some CT pieces appear textually re- 
lated to \/c seems to have inherited, from the ancestors it shares with 
vc, any idea as to the order of the blocks, for, with the exception of 
Ha‘ and Ad? (neither of which is in such close or constant textual rela- 
tion with 1c as to suggest any ordering in common textual ancestors),"4 
all these MSS have tale orders clearly derived from +/d (often through 


12 They are absent only in disarranged or incomplete MSS; see the charts in Manly and 
Rickert, 11, after p. 494. 

18 Taking the pieces in their \/c order, we find b and c closely related not in Gen. Pro. but 
in KnT, not in MiT but in RvT, not in CkT but in MLT and SqT, not in D nor CIT but in 
MeT, not in FkT nor G but in C, not in the first four tales of B* but in MkT, not in NPT 
but in H-I. 

44 The same could of course be said of all the other MSS which, on and off, appear in the 
“Large Group” higher than 4/c. 
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Vb) or from the a-E] order."® All this speaks against the possibility that 
extra-textual indications as to the order of the blocks reached the y ¢ man 
with the MSS from which he made his transcriptions. On the contrary, 
with regard to the order of the tales within the blocks, it seems probable 
that several blocks or large portions of blocks—Block A except for CkPT, 
C and D in their entirety, B? to Th-Mel Link included—reached the y ¢ 
editor as solid units, by which I mean that the consecutiveness of the 
pieces constituting each of these blocks was, in the MSS from which 
Ve was transcribed, indicated by something more than the internal 
evidence in the connecting links—perhaps by a numbering of the tales 
or of the leaves, or by the junction of pieces within quires or single pages. 
What suggests this is that, through each of the blocks and portions of 
blocks just listed, the ‘“‘Large Group” or ‘“‘Large Commercial Group” (of 
which ¥c is nearly always a member) shows, in its membership and its 
general structure, a certain continuity best accounted for by the sup- 
position that each of the scribes who copied for example the ShT from the 
MS. very safely postulated for that tale as head of the “Large Group’’® 
found, attached to that MS. or in some other way indicated as next 
item, the MS postulated on equally good grounds as head of the ‘Large 
Group” for the PrT. It is worth noting that, in the blocks in which such 
continuity is found in the ‘‘Large Group,”’ there is continuity also with 
regard to the main lines of derivation (their number and respective 
membership) from the Original; and further the blocks are found 
complete and with correct internal linking even in the earliest of the 
fairly complete MSS of C7, extant or postulated. It looks very much as 
though the blocks in question—A, C, D, the first three tales of B*—in 
marked contrast with E-F, G, H-I, had been “‘solid” in the original itself, 
and as though no break in this solidity hac occurred between the original 
of Block A, e.g., and the copies of Block A in Hg, or El, or Vc; all of 
which appears on all scores entirely plausible.'* Combining, then, all 


15 For instance the tale orders of Bw, Ry', Mc, Ra’, whether or not through \/6, derive 
from 4/d; En’ owe their order to an a MS.; Bo? and Ps have distortions of the a-E! order; 
Bo! combines d and a-El. 

16 Manly had ample ground for postulating the existence of such a MS for almost all but 
the very short pieces. Some of the significant variants are listed in the discussions in vol. 11; 
as arule there are many more in the corpus of variants. 

17 We cannot expect such continuity to be very striking, for, by the time most of the ex- 
tant MSS were written, many shifts of affiliation had occurred, especially at the end of 
pieces, where scribes would often stop their day’s work; but in comparison with the condi- 
tions in E-F e.g., where no resemblance at all can be found between the Stammbatime of 
any two tales, such continuity as one observes through C or D does seem significant. 

18 Nothing more natural than that a copy consisting of portions (perhaps neat quires of 
regular size) bearing figures, catchwords, or the like, and intended for use as original, 
should be prepared on Chaucer’s directions for any series of tales which he considered 
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indications noted in this paragraph, it seems likely that the main direct 
source of 1/c’s texts was an assemblage of MSS constituting one set in 
this sense, that they were kept together as property of the \c man or of 
the ¢ atelier and as portions of the same work; that, in that set, some 
tale blocks were “solid” in the sense defined a moment ago; but that, 
with regard to the order of the blocks and of the tales which in yc have 
no link, very little extra-textual suggestion (if any)!® was offered to the 
Vc editor by the MSS from which his copies were made. Such conditions 
might of course have led him to try to work out a tale order by himself. 
But what an unpromising undertaking for an editor who must have 
known that he lacked some key pieces and very probably had heard con- 
flicting statements as to their proper functions! That in such circum- 
stances he would welcome suggestions from the outside, i.e., from sources 
other than the copies from which he was making his transcriptions, would 
seem, to say the least, more probable than not. 

Let us now look at our table and, first, consider the differences between 
the Hg order and that of \/c. These differences can be covered by one 
statement—that +c, unlike Hg, has the series D-Cl-Me. The reader will 
recall that the Cl-Me sequence, with its ‘“‘weping and wailing”’ echo, is 
undoubtedly correct; that Chaucer, since he makes the Clerk and the 
Merchant refer to the Wife of Bath, certainly intended their tales to 
come somewhere after Block D; and that he probably intended them to 
come immediately after it, as indeed they do if we arrange in the most 
logical of possible orders, that of the Skeat edition, the pieces which he left 
us. But how did the ~/c man come to this D-Cl-Me arrangement? It 
cannot be denied that, though he never had the Cl-Me Link, he might 
have joined the two tales and put them immediately after D by chance 
or perhaps partly because of the allusions to the Wife. But another ex- 
planation, suggested by Ha‘, seems more likely. As already noted there 
are many indications that the \/c editor and the scribe of Ha‘ belonged 
to the same group of workers; hence the definite probability that \/c’s 
correct order for D-Cl-Me and Ha‘*’s correct order and correct linking for 





finished. But no such copy could be made of E-F, e.g., as long as the SqT remained un- 
finished, nor of Block G if more work was to be done on CYPT. This inference as to the con- 
dition of the Originals at Chaucer’s death can of course be drawn from the surviving MSS 
only on the assumption that most of those MSS derive their texts of most CT pieces from 
copies made from the originals after Chaucer’s death; on the opposite view and on Manly’s 
grounds for holding it, see pp. 384-390 of the writer’s article on Manly and the history of 
CT (ref. above, n. 2); for a discussion of some facts bearing on these alternatives, see “On 
the Significance of Hengwrt’s Change of Ink in the Merchant’s Tale,” MLN, tx (1948), 
325-330. 

19 My main reservation is about the ML Endlink, where the variant Sguire in B 1179 
may be due to misreading and be older than any attempt to arrange the tales: see below, 
n. 31. 
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D-Cl-Me-Sq-Fk reflect one and the same influence. The only fifteenth 
century tale order known to us (besides that of Ha‘) as having the E-F 
tales in correct order and immediately after Block D is the a-El order. 
That this is probably the source to which Ha‘ owes these features”® is 
suggested, firstly, by the contamination of its text from El or \/E] in 
several CT pieces;”! secondly, by the wide influence apparently exerted 
by the a-El order, applied to the largely unrelated texts of El, a, Gg, 
En*, Bo*. But the chief point in the present discussion is not the particular 
source from which the Ha‘ men derived the correct order for their D-E-F 
tales, but the fact that information about that order did reach them. 
With this in mind let us turn to our table, and, looking at the upper line, 
imagine that we lift Block D and the CIT from their Hg position and 
place both of them just before MeT. The resulting order, from beginning 
to end, is that of \/c. In other words, on the supposition that the \/c 
order is in the main based on that of Hg, by assuming one single other in- 
fluence, one which we find reflected in the related Ha‘, we can account 
for all features of the \/c order. The place of the authentic pieces present 
in Vc and not in Hg, ML Endlink and CYPT, would of course be de- 
termined by the Hg position of MLT and SNT. 

We may now take up the points of agreement between the order of 
Hg and that of +c, and, first, dismiss the end sequence, H-I. It is obvious 
that, if we consider as authorial the reading by which the PsPT are tied 
to the McT, i.e., the reading Manciple in 11, By that the maunciple hadde 
his tale ended, the agreement of Hg and \/c on this sequence throws no 
more light on their relation than, let us say, their agreement on the 
Kn-Mi sequence. On the other hand, if, following Manly, we explain 
the “Maunciple” of I 1 as initiated by the Hg scribe, the presence in Vc 
of that reading and of the H-I sequence certainly suggest indebtedness 
to Hg. I dismiss the subject because the evidence, thoroughly reex- 
amined, seems to me hopelessly inconclusive.” 


20 Smooth transmission of the three links in their correct forms from the three Originals 
to Ha‘ would of course be a sufficient explanation of the correctness of the MS as to se- 
guences and links throughout E-F. But at least the Me-Sq Link came to Ha‘ via Hg’s 
adapted form of Me-Fk Link (Manly and Rickert, 11, 284-285, 286; v1, 507-508). It was 
restored to its proper functions hardly through a lucky guess (if so, why Sir Squyer com 
neer rather than Doctor or Shipman?) but in response to correct information. Whether Ha‘’s 
Sq-Fk Link was also derived from Hg we shall never know, for Ha‘ has lost the quire that 
covered F 617-1223 (and undoubtedly contained the link). 

2! For the evidence of contamination in GP, KnT and MeT see Manly and Rickert, 11, 
91, 103-104, 280; of contamination or genetic relation in MiP, 11, 138; of genetic relation in 
SNT, u1, 433. For KnT and MiP, the man who borrowed readings from El or \/El would be 
the scribe of the ancestor of Ha‘ and Ii; for GP and MeT there is no indication that it was 
not Ha‘ himself. 

22 A good case could be made for any of the following alternatives: 1) The only authentic 
reading is Manciple; the word first written and then erased by the Hg scribe was intended 
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The next item, more rewarding, is the position of B* as near to the end 
blocks as possible, or, for the sake of brevity, the sequence B*-H (Nun's 
Priest’s Tale-Manciple Prolog). The main factor here is the set of refer- 
ences to towns along the road to Canterbury.* To what extent these 
references correspond to a coherent and comprehensive plan clear jn 
Chaucer’s mind when the passages were written, we need not discuss here. 
our concern being exclusively with the fifteenth-century editors and their 
reactions to the material as it reached them. It seems to me a safe as- 
sumption that a scribe-editor ready to give the problem of order some 
time and thought would take notice of the topographical references and 
try to present them in correct order, not only to avoid geographical ab- 
surdities but from a feeling, even if vague, that things on the whole 
would more probably fall in line if such directions were followed. The rei- 
erences which concern us are three: 1) Rochester (B* 3116), situated 
about thirty miles from London, i.e., midway between London and 
Canterbury, and in sight when the Host calls upon the Monk; 2) Sitting- 
bourne (D 847), twelve miles East of Rochester, ahead but apparently 





to tie PsT to a piece (FkT? PdT?) of which the text, unlike that of the McT, had been ob 
tained before PsP was transcribed. 2) The erased reading is the only authentic one. It re 
ferred either to a pilgrim for whom no tale was ever written or to one whose tale was later 
placed elsewhere by Chaucer. That authentic reading was erased by the Hg scribe and re- 
placed with Manciple when, having obtained the McT, he found that it was the only piece 
which he could conveniently put immediately before PsPT, at least in that MS. The rela- 
tive adequacy of the sequence (allusions to time disregarded) plus the dependence of later 
editors on the tale order of Hg would account for the total disappearance of the authentic 
reading. 3) The erased word and Mancipfle are both editorial, the first corresponding to the 
plan of the Hg scribe before he had obtained McPT, the latter to the plan which finally he 
carried out. On this hypothesis the reference in the Original might have been to any pilgrim 
whose tale, written or merely planned, Chaucer could at any time have thought of placing 
just before PsT; or the Original might have had a blank awaiting Chaucer’s decision; cf. 
E 1305-1306. The absence of comment on the story just told would fit well with this third 
possibility. 

There is another alternative, that the erased word reflected no intention of Chaucer or 
any editor, but was due to a moment of inattention on the part of the Hg scribe, who, on 
that hypothesis, would not have noticed his mistake at once, at any rate not before line 2 
was written, for the f and the h of fro the have been retouched, undoubtedly because dam- 
aged by the eraser.—I wish to thank Sir William LI. Davies, Librarian of the National Li- 
brary of Wales, for his kindness in answering my questions on these and several other points. 
On the ink of Manciple in H 1 Sir William writes: “ ‘Manciple’ and the tops of the ‘f? and 
‘h’ are in the same ink; it appears slightly lighter than the rest of the page. But it was ap- 
plied lighter on the pen over the erasure probably to avoid running; the outlines of the 
points show distinctly. It is definitely not the yellow ink” (i.e. not the ink of the opposite 
and preceding pages). 

3 T leave out of this discussion the references to the time of day, less striking than the 
place names and very confusing; it seems safe to assume that no early editor paid much at 
tention to them. 
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not far when the Wife of Bath ends her prolog; 3) Boughton-under-Blee 
(G 556), six miles from Canterbury, where the pilgrims are overtaken by 
the Canon and his Yeomen. If B? is placed immediately before H-I, 
four-fifths of what we have of the CT precede the mention of Rochester; 
worse, neither Block D with its Sittingbourne nor G with its Boughton- 
under-Blee can be placed after B*. No internal evidence of any kind 
opposes the geographically correct order Rochester-Sittingbourne- 
Boughton. Why then should this awkward B?-H sequence be present in 
Hg? And why in \/c? 

To start with Hg, it can be shown, and is, I believe, worth showing 
at some length, that the scribe, through a combination of fortuities, was 
committed to the B*-H sequence before he could see the geographical! 
difficulties that it involved, and indeed before he had a chance of even 
seeing the reference to Rochester. That reference occurs in the MkP, or 
Mel-Mk Link, which piece, in Hg, starts a fresh quire. The preceding 
quire, which covers the second half of Melibeus, is not an eight, the 
usual form in Hg, but a ten, and the last folios of it are markedly crowded. 
It is obvious that the scribe, when he copied Mel, was uncertain as to 
what should come immediately after it; in other words, the link starting 
Whan ended was my tale of melibee (the link with the reference to 
Rochester) had not as yet been obtained. Nor can it then have been in 
the scribe’s hands earlier, when Block C and the beginning portion of 
B? were copied. Now, each of these two blocks starts within a quire and 
at such a place in it™ that their position in relation to the preceding 
MLT, SqT, MeT, FkT, SNPT, and CIT could not have been altered 
without much cutting and pasting of parchment and extensive recopying. 
That the Hg man did not believe in such remedies is clear from his 
treatment of the E-F tales.** Therefore, when more texts were obtained— 
MkPT, NPPT, and McPT—the only way in which he could use them 
was to join the end pieces of B’ to the previously copied ones without at- 
tempting any displacement of the block,” and to put H at the place in- 
dicated at least by the reference to Bobbe-up-and-doun and the Blean 


2 The PhT and ShT start respectively on the verso of the 7th and the recto of the 4th of 
the 8 folios making up quires 24 and 26. 

% When he obtained the Me-Sq and Sq-Fk Links he left unchanged his Sq-Me-Fk-SN-Cl 
order. 

% If, when he copied the Mel-Mk Link, the Hg scribe (as seems highly probable) had 
neither Block D nor CYPT, the question of the order of the towns could not at the time 
have presented itself to him; the only awkward point likely to strike him would be the dis- 
proportion between the tales before and the tales after the mention of the half-way town of 
Rochester. The indications that Block D was copied later than the bulk of Hg (the portions 
in black ink) are in my opinion very clear; Manly seems overcautious on this point (1, 273- 
274). 
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Forest (H 2-3), that is, immediately before the already copied PsPT. 
This brought B? and H into contact for the simple reason that, by that 
time, there was nothing that the Hg man could (again, without much 
cutting and rewriting) have put between the two. B' SqT MeT FkT 
SNPT CIT C B? formed a series of which any two consecutive units were 
cemented together within a quire; Block D obviously belonged ahead of 
the Clerk’s and the Merchant’s references to the Wife of Bath and fortu- 
nately could be placed immediately after Block A; as to CYPT, if the 
scribe ever obtained them it was apparently too late to include them. 
The sequence B?-H was thus forced upon the Hg man by the order, doubt- 
less accidental, in which he obtained copies of the CT pieces; its occur- 
rence in the Hg MS. does not reflect any antecedent of any kind.”" 
Turning now to Vc we find that the effect of the B?-H sequence upon 
geography is far worse than in Hg, for it entails the position, ahead of 
B?, not only of Block D but of CYPT, with the result that, long before 
the half-way town of Rochester is reached and when eleven of the 
twenty-four written tales still remain to be told, the pilgrims are said to 
be at Boughton, only six miles from Canterbury. These inconsistencies 
catch the eye the more surely as the reference to Boughton, at the dra- 
matic opening of CYP, is so very prominent, and the nearness to Canter- 
bury is stressed by the specification under-Blee—the Blean Forest, obvi- 
ously familiar to Londoners, witness the reference in H3. If we imagine 
the /c editor as working out his tale order in entire freedom from outside 
influence, i.e., from influence other than that of the MSS from which 
he made his transcriptions, then, the appearance of this troublesome 
B?-H sequence at his hands must remain unexplained.** But we have 
already shown reasons to believe that he would welcome suggestions 
from the outside. Now the sequence B*-H is most common; of our fifty- 
three fairly complete MSS of CT no fewer than thirty-five have it,?* thus 
thirty-four besides Hg. One of those is Ha‘, in which, for the same reasons 
as in \c, the B*-H sequence is hardly likely to have appeared independ- 
ently of outside influence; further, in view of the many resemblances 
between Ha‘ and \/c with regard to content and style as well as arrange- 


27 Not even any such thing as an accidental B*-H arrangement of the copies from which 
Hg made his transcriptions, thus nothing that could have led to the appearance of the same 
sequence in other MSS. 

28 Even supposing that the \/c editor, while working out his own arrangement, paid ab- 
solutely no attention to the allusions in the text (yet placed A and I correctly), and further, 
that he considered both B'-SqT and D-Cl-Me as blocks (which would reduce to seven the 
number of loose units to be placed between the terminals A and I)—even so, the chance 
of his placing B? immediately before H would be only one in seven. 

*9 For the details see the charts in Manly and Rickert, 1, after p. 494. 
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ment, it is almost certain that the two owe the inconvenient sequence 
ultimately to the same source. Looking then for a MS., extant or postu- 
lated, which might be responsible for the feature in vc and in Ha‘, we 
may eliminate Ch on the ground that the place assigned to McT is much 
more probably due to chance than to any antecedent; we may likewise 
eliminate \/ Ad?, whose defective tale order (best explained as based 
chiefly on the a-El order, but perhaps also reflecting that of Hg)*® seems 
to have exerted no influence at all and certainly would not help in ac- 
counting for Vc. This leaves thirty-one MSS with the B?-H sequence. 
The number may seem impressive, but most of these are the ‘‘constant 
members” of groups c, d, and b; and all the others, though only tempo- 
rary members of d or b, unquestionably derive their tale order from \/d 
or from +/ 6. If then the present writer is correct in believing, on evidence 
discussed in her earlier article, that \/d inherited the sequence from Vc 
and that y/ inherited it from d, each of these thirty-one copies must owe 
it to Vc. It follows that as antecedent and possible source of the se- 
quence in the pair \/c-Ha‘, we know of only one MS., viz. Hg. Of course 
a great many MSS were written that left no trace at all. But is it likely 
that such fortuities as produced the B?-H sequence in Hg should have 
led to the same result in other (hypothetical) tale arrangements elab- 
orated independently? The possibility seems very remote. This con- 
sideration, in conjunction with the earliness of Hg and the indications 
that it represents the very first editorial attempt at arranging the tales, 
definitely suggests dependence of yc upon Hg as the most likely expla- 
nation of its B*-H sequence. Such dependence would account not only 
for \/c’s failure to put his CYPT after B? but for the particular place 
that he assigned to it; he would merely have left the SNT where Hg had 
put it, i.e., immediately after FkT, and joined CYPT to it because so 
directed by G 554, When ended was the lyf of seinte Cecile. 

The remaining features common to the tale order of Hg and that of 
vc, while significant in the aggregate, do not, considered singly, point 
to dependence of \/c upon Hg as definitely as does the sequence B*-H. 
To show this briefly: It is impossible to say whether the sequence B'-Sq 
led to the adopted form of the ML Endlink as ML-Sq Link—in which 
case Hg would seem ultimately responsible both for the sequence and for 
the variant “‘Squire” in B 1179 wherever found—or whether that variant 


30 Manly describes it as type a disarranged (1, 42). Much of the disarrangement is ob- 
viously due to delay in obtaining copies of CkT and CYPT. Yet why was SNT placed im- 
mediately before CIT? This suggests acquaintance with the Hg order, as does of course 
the B*-H sequence. It may be worth recalling that Ad* derives its Sq-Fk Link from Hg’s 
adapted form, and in SqT shows contamination from Hg. 
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antedated the sequence and caused it,*! in which case the two features, in 
vc, would not suggest the influence of Hg. About the Me-Fk sequence 
it might be argued that, if the E-F tales or most of them were reported 
to belong near one another, two editors committed to the ML-Sq se- 
quence might very well be led to the Me-Fk sequence independently o/ 
one another. Next, one can certainly not say that the Fk-SN sequence, 
possibly indicated by Chaucer himself, and still less the C-B? sequence, 
common to all known MSS, could not have been suggested to the \ ; 
man in some other way than by Hg;® the same remark applies to the 
position of B' as near Block A as possible.* But if, for each of these 
agreements, an explanation other than dependence of ¥c upon Hg ap- 
pears entirely possible, to explain several of the features in question by 
postulating factors of pre-Hg origin would seem hazardous in the light 
of Manly’s discussion of the successive stages in the writing of the Hg 
MS. For ii several features of Hg’s tale order are clearly due to two 
factors—the order in which copies of the various pieces were obtained 
by the scribe, and incorrect or vague information about some links, 

would it be safe to think of these factors as having brought about only 
such features as seem clearly due to them? Is it not much more likely 
that they, rather than conjectural pre~-Hg factors, are responsible for 
at least some of the other features just surveyed? If so, the duplication 
of all these features in \/c—as many as could have been preserved if 
I-Cl-Me was to form a series—must be taken as pointing in the same 


3t This alternative is favored first by the fact that Shipman, Summoner, and Squire all 
begin with s, which makes misreading a plausible explanation; secondly by the blank which 
the Hg scribe left between MLT and SqT, as if expecting a link of just the length of the end- 
link. The endlink, to all appearance, barely escaped destruction; at any rate there is no 
indication that more than one copy was made directly from the Original. This may be duc 
to Chaucer’s transference of the Mel from the Man-of-Law to himself. If written on the 
same page as the end of Mel, the endlink, at the time of that transference, would probably 
be crossed off, and Chaucer, even if definitely intending to make use of it, might see no 
reason why it should at once be recopied. The scribe who copied the endlink from the Origi- 
nal would, on this hypothesis, have put it after his transcription of the legend of Constance 
on the suggestion of an old explicit to Mel as tale of the Man-of-Law or of a title to the end- 
link. 

382 On the Fk-SN sequence see pp. 474, 480, of my article on \/d. As to C-B? there is, with 
regard to the main lines of derivation from the Originals, enough continuity through Block 
C and the first three tales of Block B? to suggest rather definitely that the sequence was 
favored by the arrangement of Chaucer’s MSS, if not at his death at least by the time trans- 
criptions were made from them. Yet the internal structure of the “Large Group” is quite 
different in PdPT and ShT, as though the \/Large Group copies of these two tales had not 
been parts of one set. In that case the sequence C-B? in \/c, since it cannot have been sug- 
gested by anything in the text, would very probably be due to some outside influence. 

33 Hg had at first put it immediately after Block A; on his insertion of Block D see above 
n. 26. 
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direction as the B*-H sequence, i.e., towards dependence of the yc 
editor upon the tale order of Hg. 

Finally this view concords with several indications that MSS other 
than Vc were influenced by Hg. Ht derives from it its text of several 
tales and that of two E-F links as well as the sequences dictated by these 
adapted forms; Py owes it at least its Sq-Me Link; Ad*, Ps, and others, 
their text of the Sq-Fk Link.® Closer to our c man, an editor almost 
certainly working in the same atelier, the \/d editor, obtained his two 
E-F links in the adapted forms initiated by the Hg scribe. This, how- 
ever, may not have happened until two or three decades after yc was 
prepared. A date much closer to \/c’s makes Ha‘ more significant. It may 
well be through yc that Ha‘ inherited most of the arrangement features 
which both of them, in my opinion, ultimately owe to Hg; but that can- 
not be the case with the Me-Sq Link, lacking in \c and presenting in 
Ha‘ most of the variants which the Hg scribe had introduced to make it 
function as Me-Fk Link.® Here then we have a definite indication that 
a man very close to the \c editor (whether earlier or later than \/c 
makes no difference here) was in a position to obtain a text, directly or 
indirectly, from the Hg MS. 

To sum up: Indications from all quarters—the probably complete or 
nearly complete absence, in the MSS from which \ ‘c was transcribed, of 
extra-textual indications as to the order of the tale blocks; the strikingly 
troublesome sequence B*-H, hardly understandable in \c unless the 
editor uncritically followed Hg, at whose hands the initiation of that 
sequence is intelligible; the duplication, in \/c, of all the features of the 
Hg arrangement that were not barred by the D-Cl-Me series, whose oc- 
currence in \c can be explained as due to the same influence as the 
D-Cl-Me-Sq-Fk series in the related Ha‘; the use of texts of Hg origin 
by various scribes or editors, notably \/d and Ha‘, both of whom be- 
longed to the same circle of workers as the ./c man—all these indica- 
tions concur in favoring the view that the chief ultimate source of the 
Vc order is the Hg order, improved by the Vc editor in accordance with 
some correct information on the order of the D-E-F tales, that informa- 
tion probably coming from the a-El order. 

On the ultimate sources of Ha‘’s tale order (I mean of course its order 


* On Ht see Manly and Rickert, 1, 252-253; 11, 271-272, 279, 285, 298, 307, 386, 462; the 
derivation in most of these cases is more probably from Hg than from \/Hg; it is certainly 
so with the E-F links. The Sq-Me Link of Py, Ra’, and others, and the Sq-Fk Link of Ad’, 
Ps, etc., show derivation from the adapted form initiated in Hg (Manly and Rickert, 1, 
298-299). 

% See above, n. 7. 

% Manly and Rickert, 11, 284-285; v1, 507-508; note the variants in F 1, 2, 6, and 7. 
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of the tale blocks),*’ little needs to be added to what has been said or 
can be inferred from the preceding pages. Some features of that order 
may have been present in MSS from which some of the Ha‘ text was 
transcribed,** but, in view of the fluctuations in the membership and 
general structure of the “Large Group,” it seems safe to assume that 
these features had not been applied to MSS at or near the head of the 
“Large Group.” Further there are indications that the Ha‘ supervisors 
felt uncertain about the content and the arrangement of C7; they seem 
to have changed their minds more than once.*® That their final solution 
reflects suggestions from sources other than the texts proper is rather 
clearly indicated by the re-adaptation of Hg’s Me-Fk Link back to its 
proper functions of Me-Sq Link.“ In short we have all reasons to believe 
that the order of Ha‘ was, like that of \/c, due to outside influences. To 
what influences ultimately? It has already been shown that the correct 
arrangement of the ‘‘Marriage Group” tales in Ha‘, the series D-Cl-Me- 
Sq-Fk, was very probbaly due to the a-El order. That correct arrange- 
ment is the only feature by which the Ha‘ order differs from that of \/c 
or that of Hg. In other words, all the features of the Hg order that are 
not barred by the D-Cl-Me-Sq-Fk series are present in Ha‘; it has Blocks 
B!, D, E, and F in the first half of the work, and G, C, B*, and H in the 
second half, and it has the four Hg sequences Fk-SN, C-B?, B*-H, and 
H-I. That the B*-H sequence points to Hg has been shown at length; 
“it needeth not reherce it more.’’ And it should be obvious that, if there 
is any validity in our reasons for explaining the presence of the other 
sequences in »/¢ as due chiefly to the Hg order, the same reasons can 
with equal validity be applied to Ha‘. 

We may now take up the question of the transmission of arrangement 
features from Hg and a-E]l to the Vc editor. If we are right in tracing 
the tale order of \/c and that of Ha‘ to the same ultimate sources, the 
question whether the 1c order might not be based on that of Ha‘ is no 
longer of first importance—which is fortunate for we shall have to leave 
it open. Paleographical evidence favors for Ha‘ a date about 1410, 


37 On the order of the tales that constitute Blocks A, C, D, B?, see above, pp. 1127. 

38 Throughout Blocks B* and H and Block I down to 680, Ha‘ and the much later MS 
Ld! (1430-1450) are very close together, probably copied directly from the same pages. It 
is hard to imagine that those pages were not part of one MS., which then may very well have 
nad the Hg order B*-H-I, and may have covered much more of CT than just these three 
blocks. I am inclined to think that Ha‘ copied several other pieces from it. A comparison of 
the extensive editing peculiar to Ha‘ and Ld! in Blocks B?, H, and I to 680 with the editing 
common to Ha‘ and its temporary associates in other parts of CT might support that pos- 
sibility and would be a good, well-defined subject for a student. On editing possibly by 
the scribe of Ha‘, see PMLA, x1, 400, n. 117. 

39 Manly and Rickert, 1, 220, 223-224. # See above, n. 20. 
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earlier rather than later.“ This of course is no objection against a still 
earlier date for the lost \/c, for which the only terminus a quo would 
seem to be the date of Hg. One indication favors the priority of Vc: in 
view of all the signs of professional contact between the \c editor and 
the Ha‘ men, it would seem hard, on the supposition that Ha‘ antedated 
Vc, to account for +/c’s failure to obtain the E-F links and the last 
hundred lines of MeT. But this is not a proof by any means. We cannot 
then exclude any of these possibilities: 1) that Ha‘ antedated \/¢ and in 
that case may have transmitted to it both the Hg® and some of the a-El 
features of its tale order; 2) that \/c antedated Ha‘ and may have trans- 
mitted to it most of the Hg features of its order; 3) that the \c editor 
and the Ha‘ men, exposed to the same influences, responded to them 
independently of one another. 

One more question is raised by the explanation here proposed: Would 
information about the Hg and the a-El orders reach the \/c and the 
Ha‘ men in writing or by word of mouth? To take Hg first, it does not 
seem likely that the \c editor knew of the Hg order merely by hearsay; 
the number of agreements between the two tale orders seems too great 
for that, especially in view of the complexity of the problem to editors 
who did not speak in terms of Llocks. Nor does prolonged use of Hg or of 
a MS. largely derived from it appear probable, for the \/c editor would 
in all likelihood have copied at least the Me-Fk Link. It looks rather as 
though either Hg or a MS. that had adopted Hg’s tale order wholly or 
in part (Ha‘ is one of the possibilities) had been at \/c’s disposal for a 
brief time only, possibly long enough for him to make a table perhaps 
from the running titles; or such a table may have been obtained through 
intermediaries. In the case of Ha‘ leisurely consultation of ilg or a deriv- 
ative is half-suggested by the Me-Sq Link, derived from Hg’s Me-Fk 
Link. Yet the text of this link and the information about Hg’s tale order 
may very well have reached Ha‘ from different quarters, the information 
on the order possibly from \/c or an early ¢, or perhaps from the MS 
from which Ha‘ and the much later Laud 600 seem to have copied their 
Blocks B?, H, and I.“ Faint as is our glimpse of that lost MS.., it serves 
to remind us that the transmission of the arrangement features probably 
involved MSS that have left little trace or indeed none at all. So much 
for Hg. As to the a-E] order, oral transmission may well be the best ex- 
planation, for, whatever the suggestion that reached the \/c man, no 


41 Manly and Rickert, m1, 481. 
2 In that alternative, «/c’s reversion to the B'-Sq sequence would be due either to Hg 


or to the fact that the ./c editor did not have the genuine link to introduce the SqT but 
had the ML Endlink, possibly with the variant “Squire” in B 1179. 
43 See above, n. 38. 
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text of the Cl-Me Link accompanied it; and similarly, Ha*’s text of the 
Me-Sq Link, since it is a recenversion of Hg’s adapted link, evidently 
reflects some information which could not have been transmitted by 
that adapted form alone and which, to all appearance, came to the Ha‘ 
man without the backing of the link text. Against transmission of such 
particulars merely by word of mouth I see no objection; indeed, the pro- 
fessional relations indicated by text contamination and by the borrowing 
of copies of some links can hardly be imagined without a great deal of 
shop talk and discussion of various matters, including no doubt the dif- 
ficult and inescapable problem of the tale order. 


II 


A question which to my knowledge, has never been discussed is that 
of the relation of the Hg tale order to the order in El, the a MSS, Gg, 
etc.—A B' D E-F C B? GH I—an order as unquestionably editorial as 
any of the others; that it was recognized as such by Manly is perhaps 
worth repeating.“ The fact that Hg and El seem written by the same 
man suggests that the two arrangements may be due to the same per- 
son,“ who would then be the scribe rather than a hypothetical super- 
visor. That the Hg man, familiar with the problem of order if any one 
was, should have been chosen as the best person to work out an arrange- 
ment better than his first and premature one would seem quite natural 
indeed. No light on this possibility can be expected from the improve- 
ments in the a-El order—its correct sequence of the E-F tales, the posi- 
tion of E-F immediately after D, that of G immediately before H-I—for 
all this was dictated by internal evidence. A faint indication may perhaps 
be seen in features which Hg and a-El share and which we cannot say 
that Chaucer suggested, viz. the C-B? sequence and the position of B! 
as near the beginning as possible; perhaps we should add the H-I se- 
quence. On each of these points the agreement may be due to chance 
or to factors of pre-Hg origin’ acting independently on Hg and a-El. 


“ Manly and Rickert, 1, 475. 

4 Whether or not this is the case, the E] arrangement may have been initiated on El or on 
an earlier MS. The absence of signs of hesitation in E] does not definitely suggest that there 
was an antecedent; the Hg scribe would have no hesitation; another might make a table 
before starting. 

“ T make the suggestion with utmost caution, for I am very far from sharing Manly’s 
conviction that the H-I sequence cannot have been intended by Chaucer; see above, 
n. 22. 

“7 For instance, it is possible that Chaucer’s MS. of B! was found, or was reported to 
have been found, next to his MS. of Block A, and likewise his MS. of ShT next to PdT; there 
may have been a feeling that the Man-of-Law, an important person, was the one to whom 
the Host would turn immediately after Block A; notice may have been taken of the refer- 
ences to Bohbe-up-and-doun and the Blean Forest (H 2-3) which of course require that the 
McT be placed very near the end. 
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But is seems fully as possible that the a-El man, whether or not respon- 
sible for the Hg order, knew of it and preserved these Hg features simply 
because he saw no reason to reject them.‘ Finally it should be noted that 
the one unquestionably un-Chaucerian feature of the a-El order, the 
position of CB? in the second half of the work and after the reference to 
Sittingbourne, was already in Hg. Tatlock’s explanation for El is that 
the editor pushed as far back as possible the three blocks which have no 
headlinks in order that the fragmentary condition of CT should not ap- 
pear too soon.‘® While recognizing that this concern about headless 
blocks may have been the sole factor, I am inclined to think that the 
precedent set by Hg also played a part. But the indications are vague; 
all we can say is that the a-E] order may not be as entirely independent 
of Hg’s as has hitherto been assumed. 


Ill 

Combining the probabilities indicated in this article with conclusions 
previously reached, we may venture an outline of the history of the tale 
order, or at any rate of what appears, in the light of the surviving MSS, 
as the most tenable view of that history. 

The first scribe to present most of the C7 pieces in one MS., thus to 
face the problem of arrangement, was the Hg man. It seems likely that 
some of the tale blocks—A to CkP, C, D, B* to Mel—reached him as 
solid units, with their tales in proper order and correctly linked, as was 
probably the case with the Originals when Chaucer died. The relative 
position of these units and of the others—the four E-F tales, SNPT, B* 
from MkP, McPT, PSPT—was determined by internal evidence (posi- 
tion of the two terminals A and I, of D ahead of CIT and MeT, of the 
second half of B*), by the order in which texts were obtained (two E-F 
links after the tales were written, the end of B* after Mel was finished), 
by hearsay about pieces some of which the Hg man was to obtain before 
the MS was finished (two E-F links, perhaps the ML Endlink), and per- 


48 The ML Endlink, had the man responsible for the a-E] order obtained it in what ma) 
quite possibly have been its authentic and only pre-1400 form, viz. as ML-Sh Link, would 
have given him sufficient ground for breaking the C-B? sequence. But I incline to think that 
he never had it in any form. The explanation which Tatlock offers for its absence in E]— 
that both endlinks, the Man-of-Law’s and the Nun’s Priest’s, were rejected by the editor 
as loose ends drawing attention to the fragmentary state of the work (0. cit., pp. 112, 114, 
118-119)—does no longer seem necessary, as Manly’s classifications for MLT and NPT so 
definitely confine each of the endlinks to one genetic family, in neither case that of El. 

49 Op. cit., p. 129. Iam not sure that the idea is not already reflected in the Hg order. Ex- 
cept for SNT, whose insertion before CIT was an afterthought, Hg has, ahead of C and B?, 
no headless tale which he does not seem to have expected to link to the preceding one, wit- 
ness the spaces left before SqT and MeT and the precautions at the start of FkT (Manly 
and Rickert, 1, 271-272). 
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haps also by rumors or other factors in favor of one or two features like 
the Fk-SN sequence or the position of B' near the beginning. The scribe 
can be accused neither of lack of interest in the problem of arrangement 
nor of stupidity in handling it, but merely of preferring makeshifts to ex- 
tensive recopying. Little could he foresee that the worst features of his 
tale order—the B'-Sq, Sq-Me, B*-H sequences—would be perpetuated 
in edition after edition through centuries. 

Next in time came the order common to group a, El, Gg, and a few 
other MSS. Whether or not it is partly dependent on the Hg order, it 
rests in the main directly on the indications in the text. The conditions 
were fairly favorable, the editor having all the tales and, with the prob- 
able exception of the ML and NP Endlinks,® all the frame pieces which 
Chaucer is known to have written, each of them (with again one possible 
exception)® in its authentic form. In spite of the reference to Rochester 
which can hardly have escaped his attention, the editor placed Block 
B? in the second half of the work, probably from a feeling that the blocks 
which have no headlinks should be put as far back as possible, perhaps 
also because of the precedent set by Hg. 

The lost shop exemplar 1c and the extant Ha‘ were probably pre- 
pared in the same atelier, at any rate by men belonging to the same 
group of workers. The +c text seems to have been transcribed from 
MSS which covered only single tales or single blocks of tales and which, 
except for internal evidence, brought the \c editor very little (if any) 
suggestion as to the relative position of the portions of CT thus sepa- 
rately transmitted. The same could be said of the sources (though perhaps 
not of all of the direct sources) of Ha‘. Neither of the two tale orders is 
the result of independent study of the indications in the text. They de- 
rive ultimately from the same precedents, chiefly the Hg order, with im- 
provements (more in Ha‘ than in +/c) due to correct information, prob- 
ably of a-El origin, about the order of the ‘‘Marriage Group” tales. 
Whether ¥/c is earlier than Ha‘ or the reverse, the \c editor and the 
Ha‘ men, exposed to the same influences, may well have submitted to 
them independently. Or it may be that Ha‘ was influenced by Vc, or 
(less likely) 1/c¢ by Ha’. 

Perhaps as old as either the \c or the Ha‘ order and independent of 
both is the order of »/ Ad?, based chiefly on the a-El order (possibly bor- 
rowed from El itself) but with defects due perhaps in part to the in- 
fluence of Hg, though no doubt largely to difficulties in obtaining copies 
of some tales. 

The next and historically very important arrangement is that of \/d, 


50 See above, n. 48. 5} On PsP see n. 22. 
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a shop exemplar new only in part, for the \/d editor had at his disposal 
two-thirds of the dismembered \/c and used this as chief component of 
his exemplar. It is not surprising that under such conditions the tale 
order of »/c was in the main accepted; hence the persistence of the 
B'-Sq and B*-H sequences which +/c had inherited from Hg. The /d 
man altered the \/c order on only one point: having obtained the Sq- 
Fk Link in the adapted form initiated in Hg, i.e., as Sq-Me Link, he put 
the MeT immediately after the SqT, thereby originating the series 
Sq-Me-D-Cl-Fk, of which the two sequences Me-D and Cl-Fk were 
making their first appearance. 

Bad as it was, the \/d order spread far and wide owing no doubt to 
the spurious links which gave the CT in their \/d garb an appearance of 
cohesion and completeness. It was accepted by all scribes who derived 
from the \/d exemplar any substantial portion of their texts; it was pre- 
served when \/d in its turn had to be patched up; it was even taken over 
by the 6 editor, though without the support of the spurious links 
which apparently he did not obtain, and though he did have the Clerk’s 
Envoy and the Merchant’s Prolog. Transmitted to Caxton along with a 
b text, the \/d order prevailed, in most cases unaltered,” down to the 
time of Tyrwhitt. 

Assuming this survey to be correct on the chief point, i.e., on the 
nature of the relation between the successive arrangements, the main 
lines which stand out are strikingly simple: At the start, the Hg order 
and that of a-El; then, derived chiefly from Hg and in part probably 
from a-El, the \c order and that of Ha‘, and, chiefly from a-El, that of 
V Ad’; then the \/d order which is that of \/c modified under the influ- 
ence of a link as adapted by Hg; finally 6 which merely reproduces 
Vd. Two points call for comments. The simplicity just noted may at 
first surprise us (the CT history is not on the whole strikingly simple!) 
but in fact agrees with the early conditions and what is known of the 
aims and interests of the editors much better than would a complicated 
history suggestive of repeated and earnest efforts. For while the problem 
of arrangement would of course force itself upon the very first editors, on 
the part of their followers a tendency to rely on known precedents will 
appear more than natural if we take into consideration the diffculties of 
the problem, its unattractiveness to editors who lacked key pieces and 
must have known that they did, the fact that the CT were regarded as 
primarily a collection of stories whose order was a secondary matter, and, 


8 In his second edition, Caxton, having obtained the Sq-Fk Link, put the FkT between 
SqT and Block D; Wynkyn de Worde moved Caxton’s Me-Sq-Fk series to their proper 
place immediately after CIT and thus, in a round-about way, came to duplicate the order 
of Ha‘. 
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last but not least, the readiness, natural among producers of MSS of the 
commercial type, to seize upon makeshifts in order to save time and 
effort. Dependence on precedents on the part of the \/c, Ha‘, /d, and 
V6 editors also explains why their possession of particular links (or 
their failure to obtain them) should not have played in determining the 
order of the tales the dominant part which we would naturally expect. 

The second point is the large réle assigned in our outline to the order— 
or disorder—of Hg (whose excellent text was hardly used at all!). This, 
too, seems intelligible if we recall the conditions in which \/c, Ha*, and 
Vd seem to have been prepared. To the \/c editor (or the Ha‘ men) 
at work when the demand for CT MSS must have been pressing, the 
Hg arrangement, for lack of fuller information on that of a-El or merely 
of incentive to compare the two, would, good or bad, be something to 
go by. And for the \/d editor, who was more interested in linking the 
tales together than in the order in which he linked them, adopting most 
of the Vc order was obviously the path of least resistance. If there is any 
validity in the explanations here proposed, the tale order of Hg, had it 
been even worse, would probably have played as large a part in the forma- 
tion of the others. 


5757 Kenwood Ave. 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
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THE ROLE OF THE LION IN CHRETIEN 
DE TROYES’ YVAIN 


By JULIAN HARRIS 


LTHOUGH the lion plays a considerable réle in Chrétien de Troyes’ 
Chevalier au Lion, his function in the poem has traditionally at- 
tracted relatively little attention on the part of Arthurian scholars. 
Gaston Paris, in one of his notable articles on Chrétien, relegated the 
story of the noble beast to a footnote in which he said: ‘‘cette historiette 
...nhe sert 4 rien dans le récit o& Chrétien a jugé bon de |’insérer.’”! 
Naturally enough, scholars who regard Yvain as a Celtic otherworld tale 
dressed up in French clothing, finding no close analog to the lion in 
Celtic lore, have paid little attention to him. And those who have con- 
cerned themselves with demonstrating that the source of the lion story 
was Latin or Greek have been interested more in the relation between 
Yvain’s lion and that of Androcles (or some other one) than in his func- 
tion in the poem. Those who have studied particularly the structure of 
the poem have attached more importance to the lion,? but so far as I 
know no one has pointed out what seems to me to be his symbolic sig- 
nificance. Since Chrétien repeatedly said that he was concerned both with 
the ‘‘matiére” and the “‘sens’”’ of his romances,’ and as he called Yvain 
the roman du Chevalier au Lion,‘ it seems reasonable to examine the poem 
in some detail and try to see if he attached more significance to the lion 
than modern scholarship has pointed out. 

It will be remembered that the poem falls into two parts: (1) Yvain 
wins Laudine and (2) he loses her and wins her back again. In the first 
part of the story,® the plot goes forward from one incident to the next 
with something approaching breath-taking swiftness; but in the second,® 


1 Mélanges de Littérature Francaise du Moyen Age, p. 268. 

2 Alfred Adler has contended in his “Sovereignty in Chrétien’s Yoain,” PMLA, Lxu 
(1947), 281-305, that the basic theme of Yvain is a coincidentia op positorum, that “the lion 
is the common denominator for Yvain’s opponents at the fountain,” and, eventually, that 
Yvain “is one with the lion.” Massimila Wilxzynski, in an unpublished Ph.D. thesis en- 
titled “A Study of the Yvain of Chrétien de Troyes,” Univ. of Chicago, 1940, made a de- 
tailed analysis of the réle of the lion and concluded that the lion is a living symbol of cor- 
toisie and that his function in the poem was “probably: (1) to heighten his hero’s career; (2) 
to explain his name, Chevalier au Lion.” Ernst Brugger, in his “Yvain and his Lion,” /P, 
xxxvill (1940), 267-287, advanced the argument that Yoain li filz au roi Uriien became a 
knight with a lion because Chrétien “knew of another Yvain whose epithet del Leonel- 
Lionel seemed to imply such a connection.” 

3 Yvain, ll. 149-155. Here and elsewhere in this article I refer to the “large” edition of 
the poem made by Wendelin Foerster (Halle, 1887). Cf. W. A. Nitze, “Sans et Matiére dans 
les ceuvres de Chrétien de Troyes,” Rom., xiv (1915-17), 14-36. 

* Voain, |. 6814. 5 Lines 1-2773. 6 Lines 2774-6818. 
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it seems to become bogged down in a series of more or less unrelated 
episodes which are so involved and so interwoven with each other that 
some readers have difficulty even in following the story. Some scholars 
have gone so far as to declare that in the last half of the poem Chrétien 
was spinning out episodes merely for the pleasure of telling a tale.” But 
it would be very surprising indeed if the poet who composed the first 
part of the poem with such admirable clarity had strung out adventures 
endlessly and to no point in the second part. He must have had in mind 
a plan in the light of which the series of adventures would make sense: 
Yvain obviously could not have gone directly back to the fountain when 
Lunete snatched Laudine’s ring from his hand and told him all was over 
(line 2776) and forced Laudine to take him back. No matter how much of 
a storm he raised, Laudine could not have taken him back as husband 
and defender of the fountain before he made some sort of amends. Nor 
could Lunete have played the réle of helpful maid a second time without 
some sort of motivation.* It will be remembered that she helped him the 
first time because he had formerly befriended her at court;* as it turned 
out, she was to help him the second time because he had saved her life 
when she was about to be burned at the stake. Both Laudine and Lunete 
seem to have a degree of changeability which is appropriate to their sex, 
but both are highly rational. Thus it seems safe to assume that Chrétien 
did not throw together the adventures of the second part merely to com- 
plicate an otherwise perfect otherworld tale, and that the description of 
the series of combats was not, as has been claimed,' just a concession 
to the taste of the ‘‘age of chivalry.” But if the adventures are not point- 
less, they must have had a purpose. It would be reasonable to expect 
that the series of episodes would provide Yvain with a means of redeem- 
ing himself and that they would prepare the way for his return to 
Laudine’s castle. It is obvious, at least so far as Chrétien’s version of 
Yvain is.concerned, that the second part of the story contains a careful 
rebuilding of Yvain’s moral character and his reputation;" the purpose 
of this paper is to show that the lion, far from being of no use in the ro- 


7 E.g., Gaston Paris, Mélanges de Litt. Fr., p. 245. 

§ Elise Richter, in “Die kiinstlerische Stoffgestaltung in Chrestien’s Ivain,” ZRPh, 
xxxix (1919), 385-397, has pointed out the importance of repetition in the composition 
of Yoain. 


® Lines 1004-15. Lunete very carefully explains the circumstances in which Yvain 
had helped her. Instead of being merely a helpful maid who helps the lovers get together, 
she turns out to be a charitable member of society. 

10 E.g., A. C. L. Brown, Jwain: a study in the origins of Arthurian romance (Boston, 1903), 
p. 146: “In the latter part of the tale he has inserted several conventional knightly combats 
to please the age of chivalry and has interwoven the favorite theme of the thankful lion.” 
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mance, has a symbolic significance and an important function in the com- 
position of the poem. 


At the end of the first part of the poem, because of his excessive pride 
in worldly fame and the resulting neglect of his duty as defender of the 
fountain, the hero was completely undermined, morally speaking: he 
lost all his human qualities—except the latent capacity to redeem him- 
self. Practically speaking, his activities were, for a while, those of a wild 
animal. The very circumstances in which he found out that he had lost 
favor with Laudine are revealing. He had been so successful in all the 
places where he had gone to take part in tournaments, and Gauvain had 
honored him and led him on so much (ll. 2667—78) that the year was over 
before he had even thought of his solemn promise to Laudine. In mid- 
August—six weeks beyond the prescribed time for him to return—Yvain 
and Gauvain came to Chester where King Arthur was holding court. 
But instead of going to court to honor the king, they set up their head- 
quarters outside the town and held their own court; and, incredibly 
enough, King Arthur went to /¢heir court ‘“‘and sat among the other 
knights” (1. 2694). Somehow or other, Yvain began to think of Laudine 
and of the fact that he had not kept his promise. Just as he was beginning 
to feel conscience-stricken about his forgetfulness or inconstancy, Lunete 
arrived to call his attention sharply to the enormity of his crime and to 
announce that Laudine would not allow him to come into her presence 
again. It was very clear that instead of defending widows and orphans 
and fulfilling his duty as a knight, Yvain had allowed his love of adven- 
tures, his pride in physical prowess, and his pursuit of earthly fame and 
fortune to make him forget all else, even the obeissance he owed to the 
King—a duty so obvious that it certainly should have been fulfilled 
automatically. At the moment whén he was most guilty of Pride—the 
first in age and importance of the sins to which men (and angels) are 
subject—he was toppled from the pinnacle of orgueil to the depths of 
despair. 

Having completely lost his mind, how was he to win back Laudine? 
At the start, as he was incapable of any moral action, incapable of even 
wanting to make amends, help had to come from the outside. Perhaps 
we have here an adumbration of or even an allusion to the idea that 
without the free gift of grace man is helpless. In any case, in the first two 
incidents of part two, Yvain receives help without asking for it and with- 
out consciously feeling the need of it. We shall see that there are several 





4 This view, originally held by W. Foerster, Kristian Von Troyes: Worterbuch zu seinen 
Sdmtlichen Werken (Halle, 1914), p. 99, has been developed in various ways by Richter, 
Wilxzynski, and Adler. 
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stages of his rehabilitation and that as he goes from one incident to the 
next, he is to confront situations which require more and more mora! 
force. 

1. The hermit, seeing Yvain wandering like a wild beast in the forest. 
gives him bread and water and prays that God may defend him 
(ll. 2838 ff.). It would no doubt be going too far to see symbolic signi- 
ficance in the giving of bread and water; and we should not attach too 
much importance to a single invocation of God, especially the present 
one.” But we shall see that in each of the adventures the help of God will 
be sought either by Yvain or by someone else who prays for him. The 
cumulative effect of a series of combats, increasingly difficult, indeed 
miraculous, which Yvain wins only after the help of God is asked, sug- 
gests strongly that Chrétien had in mind a clear-cut pattern and that the 
series of prayers and miraculous victories was no mere coincidence. Eric. 
Cligés, and Lancelot won their combats without calling on God for help: 
and Yvain managed to kill Laudine’s husband in the first place without 
calling upon God." The only combat in the second part of the poem 
which Yvain confronts without calling on the name of the Lord is the 
one in which he comes up against Gauvain; we shall see how the poet 
makes use of this situation. 

2. Two girls, finding Yvain asleep in the woods “‘nu comme un ivoire,” 
bring him back to his right mind by a magic salve contributed by Morgue 
la sage and with the help of God (ll. 2946-55). The combination of magic, 
Morgue la sage (Morgain la fée?), and the God of the Christians may 
seem to a modern reader a bit incongruous; but of course medizval 
writers very frequently brought God into play in circumstances which 
would seem practically sacrilegious to an orthodox Christian of our 
time.“ 

3. Yvain successfully fights Count Allier, the opponent of the Dame 


= Et li buens hon desoz son toit 
Prie Deu, quant aler I’an voit 
Qu’il le defande et qu’il le gart 
Que mes ne vaigne cele part. [2860-63] 

13 Lancelot once expressed faith that God would take care of him (Charette, ll. 3098 ff.), 
but Meleagant, his opponent in the combat, also prayed to God. In Il. 3738 ff., Jove strength- 
ens Lancelot. We may observe also that although the name of God occurs from time to time 
in the earlier works of Chrétien, it occurs much less frequently than in Yoain. On the basis 
of a rapid examination of Cligés, Erec, and Lancelot, it can be safely said that in general the 
characters in the early works practically never resort to prayer. Exception would have to 
be made for Guillaume d’ Angleterre if it is one of Chrétien’s early works. 

* E.g., when Iseut swore she had never been in the arms of any man but the king and 
the wayfarer (Tristan in disguise) who had just carried her across the water, the “truth” of 
her statement was immediately borne out by a solemn trial by fire! 
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de Noroison, in whose castle he has been convalescing, and thanks to 
whose care he has been cured of his madness (ll. 3142 ff.). In the course 
of the fight, Yvain’s courage, his very presence, encourages the soldiers 
who are defending the castle. After the battle, all the people of the castle 
want him to stay and marry the lady; but he resists the temptation to 
accept a life of relative ease in circumstances in which he would obviously 
be guilty of /uxuria and, of course, bigamy. He has now done one good 
deed; but it was in return for value received. However, it is clear that he 
has taken an important step on the way towards his complete rehabilita- 
tion. We shall see that his subsequent adventures give him a chance to 
prove that he has more and more active courage and faith, more and more 
vigorous will to uphold the right, greater altruism, and less and less con- 
cern for personal danger. When he rides away from the castle of the 
Dame de Noroison after his first adventure, the poet does not tell us 
where he is going; but ‘he reader knows that Laudine’s castle is the ulti- 
mate goal and he may well suspect that the journey will not be along a 
primrose path. However, although Yvain’s journey is beset with great 
difficulties, he manages, with the help of God, to overcome them all with 
astonishing ease. In following Yvain on his journey back to the fountain, 
one can not but think of the journey of Owein through purgatory as 
described by Marie de France,’* for he had only to call upon the name 
of the Lord in order to be rid of the various kinds of demons which beset 
his path. 

4. In his next adventure, as in all subsequent ones, Yvain goes beyond 
the bounds of mere duty. As he rides along deep in thought (pansis) 
(ll. 3341 ff.), wondering, no doubt, how he is going to win Laudine back 
and thinking over his shortcomings—or, as a good cleric of the Middle 
Ages might have said, deep!y subject to synderesis—he hears “‘un cri 
mout dolereus et haut.’’ Thanks to the principle of synderesis—that 
combination of remorse and resolve—which is becoming stronger and 
stronger in him, he immediately dashes to the rescue. When he finds a 
lion on the point of being killed in a terrible way (a mervoille) by a ser- 
pent, he immediately chooses to defend the lion—whatever the lion may 
do to him afterwards."* In each adventure thereafter the poet makes it a 
point to say that the hero is moved by pitié before resolving to fight; 


3 Espurgatoire Saint Patriz, ed. T. A. Jenkins (Chicago, 1903), ll. 873 ff. I shall attempt 
to show in another article that the similarities are no mere coincidence. 

6 In the well-known passage in La Queste del Saint Graal, ed. A. Pauphilet (Paris, 1923, 
CFMA), Perceval said, p. 95, that ““Nostre Sires li a envoiee cele beste por fere li compaig- 
nie: si le tient a mout bele aventure.” The author of La Queste of course knew Foain: and 
if he did not see the symbolism of the lion in the earlier work, he was much less mindful of 
allegory than most of his contemporaries. 
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but here, he merely makes a sort of sporting decision. When the serpent 
is dead, the lion makes a show of great emotion and affection: he stands 
on his hind legs and then kneels down with his fore paws crossed, head 
bowed, and tears of humility in his eyes. After this mute ceremony, Yvain 
and the lion are friends for life. The lion 


ja mes ne s’en partira 
Toz jorz mes avuec lui ira; 
Que servir et garder le viaut. [3414-16] 


Various scholars have pointed out that the lion acts more like a dog 
than like the king of the beasts;!? but Chrétien always paints after 
nature: since he has never seen a man with a lion, he describes a man with 
a dog which has the strength, courage, and nobility of a lion. So far as 
the ‘“‘matiére’”’ is concerned, Chrétien has the lion do what nature (and 
tradition) would tell a friendly lion to do (Il. 3420 ff.); but as for the 
“sens,” i.e., the meaning or significance of the lion’s réle, the poet’s in- 
tent is much less transparent. The “‘sens’’ is never obvious in Chrétien’s 
romances. But it is impossible that he would have been unaware of the 
symbolic significance commonly attached to the lion and the serpent in 
the Middle Ages; and it is scarcely conceivable that a poet would disre- 
gard symbolism which was at the same time apt and easily comprehensi- 
ble to his audience. Every one was aware that according to the Bestiary,'* 
which every schoolboy knew backwards and forwards, the lion covers 
his tracks, sleeps with one eye open, and roars for three days to bring to 
life the cubs, which are born dead. And of course every one knew that 
the lion was commonly taken as a symbol of Christ. Although Yvain’s 
lion is not an exact copy of the one in the Bestiaries, we shall see that he 
has much in common with the traditional lion. The first night of the 


17 E.g., Gustave Cohen, Chrétien de Troyes et son oeuvre (Paris, 1931), pp. 329, 361. 

18 Cf. Paul Meyer, “Les Bestiaires” in Histoire Littéraire, xxx1v (1914), 362-390; E. Wal- 
berg, Le Bestiaire de Philippe de Thatin (Lund, 1900); L. Spitzer, ‘Le Lion arbitre moral de 
homme,” Rom., txtv (1938), 525-530. A. G. Brodeur, ‘‘The Grateful Lion,” PMLA, 
xxxrx (1924), 510, has noted that in the Physiologus and the Bestiaries ‘‘the lion is invari- 
ably the symbol of Christ.” According to Philippe de Thaon, the author of the bestiary 
which was no doubt best known among Chrétien’s contemporaries, the lion symbolizes the 
deity in various ways: ‘‘Or oézsenz dutance D’ico signefiance. Li leiins signefie Le fiz Sainte 
Marie; Reis est de tute gent Senz nul redutement; Poanz est par nature Sur tute creature, 
Od fier cuntenement E od fier vengement (Il. 45-54). Force de deité Demustre piz quaré; Le 
trait qu’il at deriere De mult graille maniere Demustre humanité Qu’il out od deité; Par la 
cue justise Ki desur nus est mise; Par le jambe qu’at plate Mustre Deus ert aate E coven- 
able esteit Que pur nus se dureit; Par le pié qu’at culpé Demustrance est de Dé, Que le 
munt enclorat, En sun puin le tendrat” (ll. 61-76) etc. Other animals and various birds also 
“signify” Christ, according to Philippe, but none so thoroughgoingly. 
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compagnonage between Yvain and the lion, as Yvain slept the lion keeps 
watch as a good lion should: 


li lions ot tant de sans 
Qu’il veilla; [3481-82] 


thereafter he is to watch over Yvain always and protect him from all 
sorts of dangers. He is to strike the deciding blow in various battles. He 
is to suffer when Yvain suffers. When we remember that the lion’s wake- 
fulness was taken as a symbol of Christ who, dead, yet lived, and who 
by the very act of death was redeeming mankind, we cannot fail to feel 
the appropriateness of having the symbol of the Redeemer accompanying 
Yvain on his journey of redemption.'® 

5. Returning by chance to the fountain, and confronted again by 
happy and grievous memories, Yvain is so overcome with grief that he 
almost loses his mind again (Il. 3492 ff.). Although he merely swoons 
away, the lion thinks he is dead and, out of sympathy, tries to take his 
own life.2° When Yvain regains consciousness, he continues to blame and 
hate himself for his misdeeds and he says that he really does not deserve 
to live or have “‘bone aventure”’ (Il. 3561-62). But just as he is trembling 
on the brink of a new attack of despair, he hears Lunete bemoaning the 
fact that she is to be burned at the stake the next day at noon because 
of what she had done for him. Yvain comes to himself promptly and de- 
clares that he will make amends by fighting the three knights who claim 
Lunete had betrayed her mistress. It is his duty, he says, and moreover 
he has faith that God will protect the right: 


“se Deu plest an cui je croi 
Il an seront honi tuit troi.”” [3761-62] 


Meanwhile, Lunete also invokes God’s protection for him. Before 
leaving to seek shelter for the night, Yvain gets Lunete’s promise to 
respect his incognito. The purpose of this incognito is not entirely clear 
at the moment but it will be quite obvious in a short time. Although 
Chrétien sometimes seems to conceal the name of his personages to no 
real purpose, we shall see that in this case, even though Yvain redeems 
himself and builds up a new character, he must also present himself to 


19 Emile Male, L’Art religieux au XII Iéme siécle, p. 36, quotes a Lectionnaire as follows: 
“Leo etiam apertis oculos dormire perhibetur; quia in ipsa morte, in qua ex humanitate 
redemptor noster dormire potuit, ex divinitate sua immortalis permanendo vigilavit.” 

20 The despair of the lion and his attempt at self-destruction is probably intended to re- 
veal his deep friendship for Yvain. Cf. Charlemagne’s prayer (Chanson de Roland, |. 2938 
ff.) that his life be taken away so that his soul may be with Roland’s soul and that his body 
may be buried with Roland’s body. It may be an allusion—a very crude one, to be sure—to 
the biblical theme that Christ, the Good Shepherd, etc., lays down his life for mankind. 
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Laudine under a new name to which a reputation for insuperability is 
attached.”! 

5a. Night intervenes and Yvain withdraws with his lion to a nearby 
castle for shelter where a new adventure awaits him (ll. 3770 ff.). It ap- 
pears that he must choose between fulfilling his promise to fight for 
Lunete the next day and the immediately urgent duty to fight for his host 
against a giant named Harpin de la Montagne. The easy way—and per- 
fectly honorable, of course—would be for him to forget about everything 
but his commitment to Lunete. But his conscience will not let him off so 
easily: he is deeply grieved at the unhappy and unjust state of affairs in 
the castle (1. 3904); and when he learns that Gauvain is not to be found 
and that the wife of the host is Gauvain’s “suer germainne,” he sighs 
and is overcome by the pity of it all.” He can only say he will gladly 
fight the giant if he arrives early enough for him to keep his appointment 
to fight Lunete’s three opponents at noon. He of course has no doubt 
about being able to kill the giant. The ladies all want to fall upon their 
knees before him in gratitude; but Chrétien specifically remarks that 
Yvain will accept no obeissance from them because he wants to avoid 
“orguiauz.”’ He has already come a long way from the heedless state he 
was in when his sole concern was success in tournaments and when he 
was so pleased with himself that he forgot even the most solemn com- 
mitments. 

The next morning, after hearing mass, Yvain feels that he must leave 
so as to be on time to fight the three knights. The host tries desperately 
to tempt him to stay, offering him land or money; but Yvain is not in 
the least tempted: he is now clearly above the desire for worldly goods. 
But when the daughter conjures him by the Virgin, the angels, God, and 
Gauvain, Yvain is again overcome by “‘pilié” (ll. 4070 ff.). Conjured in 


1G. Cohen, op. cit., p. 338, says, 4 propos of this very passage: “L’anonymat et le 
mystére sont de l’essence de !’aventure et ces paladins ont souvent plus de spontanéité que 
de discernement.” 

2 Lines 3940-42. The difference between the meaning of OF pitié and the usual meaning 
of NE pity or even NF pitiéis no doubt too obvious to need clarification. Perhaps we should 
mention the fact that pitié was the second of the dons de l’es prit—paour-humilité, pitié, sci- 
ence (qui rend sage), force, conseil (qui déracine avarice), entendement (qui combat luxure), 
sapience (qui combat le péché de bouche)—by which a Christian could combat and over- 
come the capital sins: orgueil, envie, ire, accide, avarice, luxure, péché de bouche. Cf. Ch. V. 
Langlois, La Vie en France au Moyen Age (Paris, 1928), Vol. 1v, passim. Let us cite also a 
brief passage from Chrétien’s Guillaume d’ Angleterre—which bears more than one similarity 
to Yvain—in which the poet speaks of the function of humility: 

Qui s’umelie, si s’essauce 

Ce dit an et c’est veritez. 

Mout essauce home humilitez 

Et mout l’enore et mout l’alieve. [1036-39] 
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the name of the Queen of Heaven and the God of sweetness and pity 
(ll. 4076 ff.), he cannot but hesitate between the express commitment to 
go and fight for Lunete and the solemn conjurement to stay and fight for 
the maiden. Therefore, when he realizes that after all he has no choice 
but to go to the aid of Lunete and leave the inmates of the castle to their 
fate, he nearly loses his mind. However, after he has made the difficult 
but correct decision to go, the giant arrives! Thus his mettle is doubly 
tested. 

The giant, whose speech is full of boastfulness and insult, is, as Yvain 
is quick to see, full of pride. As the host is bewailing his fate—and 
especially that of his daughter— 


lors li ancomance a dire 
Mes sire Yvains li frans, li douz: 
“Sire, mout est fel et estouz 
Cil jaianz qui la fors s’orguelle: 
Mes ja Deus ce sofrir ne vuelle 
Qu’il et pooir en vostre fille... [4134-39] 


It is quite possible that the poet intended the combat between Yvain 
and the lion, on the one hand, and the giant on the other, to be the hero’s 
final struggle against Pride. In any case, although Yvain’s humility has 
already overcome his own pride, a battle between Yvain the humble and 
sweet and the overweening giant can serve only to drive the point home. 

The people of the castle commend Yvain to the “‘sauveor’’ and pray 
to God in chorus to defend him and let him kill the giant. In addition, 
a number of people offer prayers for him individually (Il. 4181-82). At 
the giant’s insistence, Yvain shuts up the lion before the combat begins; 
however, when the giant appears to be getting the better of Yvain, the 
noble beast manages to come to the rescue in spite of man-made walls 
and doors. Does he come in answer to the fervent prayers to the ‘‘sau- 
veor” which the poet described at some length, or are the prayers merely 
coincidental? 

As soon as the giant is slain, Yvain leaves for the fountain, but not 
before asking the girl and her four brothers whom he has just liberated to 
go to report to Gauvain that the Chevalier au Loin, ‘whom he knows 
and yet does not know,” has set them free. This riddle is a means of 
preserving Yvain’s incognito for the express purpose of enhancing the 
reputation of the hitherto unknown Chevalier au Lion. It certainly can 
not be regarded as a pointless mystification. 

5 (concluded). Riding hastily back to the fountain with the lion, 
Yvain finds the stage set for Lunete to be burned at the stake. However, 
his confidence in God and the right and in his lion is unshaken: 
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Mes buene fiance an lui a 

Que Deus et droiz li eideront 

Qui a sa partie seront: 

An cez compaignons mout se fie 

Et son lion ne rehet mie. [4332-36] 


Again he sighs deeply and “granz pitiét li prant”’ (1. 4357) at the com- 
plaints the friends of Lunete are making to God that such a friend and 
helper is about to be killed. Although the reader might well have as- 
sumed that Lunete was little better than a procuress, Chrétien makes 
her out to be the kindest, the best, the most charitable woman at 
Laudine’s court. Her protegées ask God’s punishment on her accusers. 
Meanwhile, Lunete welcomes Yvain de la part Dé and says: 

“Et Deus le pooir vos an doint 

Einsi con je de tort n’ai point 

Del blasme don je fui retee!”’ [4409-11] 


This combat is different from the fight with the giant; for while God 
and the right are on the side of the hero in both (I. 4333, 1. 4445), the 
combat for Lunete is really a trial by battle: as the decision is entirely 
in the hands of God, it would be impossible for the side of the right to 
lose. And yet, the lion, again excluded from the fight, comes to the 
rescue and again strikes the decisive blow. And the ladies continue pray- 
ing for Yvain: 

De priiere aie li font 
Les dames, qu’autres bastons n’ont. [4519-20] 


Perhaps the idea of praying for help and getting it in the form of a lion 
may seem naive to a modern reader, but the medieval audience accepted 
legends such as that of Sainte Marie l’Egyptienne, in which a lion plays 
a much less credible réle. Likewise, to speak of the prayers of the ladies 
as the only “‘bastons” they had may seem a little ludicrous; but again 
the twelfth-century public was no doubt accustomed to accept at face 
value all the rhetorical devices currently used whether they be allegory, 
symbol, exemplum, or metaphor. Every one knows that many words 
which we now use only in a figurative sense had only a literal meaning 
in the Middle Ages and that in many cases the meaning of words has 
been so extended that today they scarcely mean anything at all. More- 
over, there can be no doubt that the audience for whom medieval ro- 
mances were written was far more alert to the “lesson” the poet had in 
mind than is the twentieth-century reader. 

But why does Yvain exclude the lion from the fight? Why should he 
agree to fight the three opponents without the help of the lion? The an- 
swer is simply that the hero had faith that God and the right would pre- 
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vail. Whether God intervened in the form of a lion or by giving Yvain a 
sudden spurt of superhuman strength or by hamstringing the opponents 
was a matter of no importance. Yvain himself probably never thought 
of the lion as a symbol of a personal “‘sauveor’’; but since Chrétien gave 
this réle to the lion in a whole series of adventures, we must assume 
that at least the poet himself knew what he was doing and that he was 
consciously following a pattern. It should be remembered that although 
Yvain excludes the lion from the trial by combat, he by no means turns 
his back upon him: the poet specifically says that the relationship be- 
tween the two compagnons is of the closest and that the sympathy be- 
tween them is complete: 
li lions sans dote set 
Que ses sire mie ne het 
S’aie, encois l’an aimme plus. [4543-45] 


And, just as pitié takes possession of Yvain and motivates his actions, 
the lion, in turn, is angry in his heart when he sees the hero is wounded: 


mout a correcié 
Le cuer del vantre... [4550-51] 


Finally, after the battle, both Yvain and the lion are wounded; but 
Yvain is much more disturbed about the lion’s condition than about his 
own: 

Mes de tot ce tant ne s’esmaie 

Con de son lion qui se diaut. [4564-65] 


Perhaps it should be remarked that when the poet has the three ac- 
cusers burned at the stake which they had ordered for Lunete, he is not 
following the law which was in effect in France at the time; he is merely 
following poetic justice which, perhaps, was founded on the Mosaic 
dictum of ‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’’ Needless to say, 
it is the same sort of justice that is reserved for false accusers in the 
Chanson de Roland and other medieval works which are intended to 
teach a lesson. 

Now that Lunete has been saved by Yvain and Laudine has seen his 
mighty feat of arms, could Chrétien not have arranged to have the 
quarrel patched up and spare Yvain—and the reader—any additional 
adventures? The answer will be found in the passage which immediately 
follows the description of the fight. The victory is not yet won: before the 
hero can return to Laudine’s good graces, he must establish under his 
new name a reputation for good deeds, courage, and prowess which will 
make him a logical successor to himself as husband of Laudine and 
defender of the fountain. When Yvain, preserving his incognito, says to 
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Laudine that he is the Chevalier au Lion (I. 4613), she asks why she has 
never seen him or heard of him. His answer is also the answer to our 
question: he is (as yet) not very ‘“‘renoméz.”™ Therefore he refuses for 
the time being to accept Laudine’s hospitality. However, it should be 
noted that he has maneuvered her into a position which will contribute 
decisively to his ultimate victory: by saying he can not accept her hos- 
pitality until his ‘“‘dame” forgives him, he tricks Laudine herself into 
praying that God will cause her to forgive Yvain: 


“Or alez donc a Deu, biaus sire, 
Qui vostre pesance et vostre ire 
Vos atort, se lui plest, a joie!” [4627-29] 


Of course she does not realize what she is doing. But in a context where 
prayers are invariably answered, this apparently simple and natural 
speech takes on real significance. 

The episode closes with a touching scene: 


Pansis et destroiz 
Por son lion que lui estuet 
Porter, que siure ne le puet, [4652-54] 


Yvain makes a litter by putting moss and ferns on his shield, puts the 
lion on the litter, and carries him off to nurse him back to health. Here 
the “sens” gets the better of the “‘matiére”: a man could not actually 
carry a full-grown lion on a shield; but a good knight must take care 
of a wounded compagnon; and the poet has told us repeatedly that 
Yvain and the lion are compagnons. 

6. The death of the Sire de la Noire Espine is the starting point of the 
final and crowning adventure (ll. 4803 ff.). In order to bring it off, 
Chrétien has to abandon the main thread of the story for the time being 
and make a new start. The older of the two daughters of the deceased 
Sire wickedly declares that the younger sister shall have none of the prop- 
erty; and, when the younger sister says she will seek a champion 
at King Arthur’s court, the older one leaves secretly, ahead of her, and 
secures the promise of Gauvain to defend her cause. It is important to 
observe at once that Gauvain heedlessly agrees to support the girl’s claim 
without even asking about the merits of the case. On the other hand, 
we shall see that Yvain has got the habit of defending only those who 
are wrongfully oppressed. 

When the younger sister arrives at court it seems certain that her 
cause is hopelessly lost, because no one would knowingly espouse a cause 


%3 Lines 4619-20. Cf. G. Cohen, who remarked (p. 337) that both the poet and the reader 
are amused at this passage! 
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which involved meeting Gauvain on the field of battle. To emphasize the 
hopelessness of the situation and the intransigence of the older sister, 
Chrétien inserts a brief passage in which the younger sister makes 
another attempt at conciliation, insisting that she merely wants her 
share, only to have the older sister swear a terrible oath and refuse to 
yield an inch. She says, in effect, “May God confound me if I ever give 
her any of my land—whether it be a ‘chastel’ or a ‘ville’ or a field or a 
piece of woods or a bit of land or anything else” (Il. 4792-95). That is 
very strong language indeed. I can find very few occurrences of the 
expression “‘Deus me confonde” in Old French literature; passages in 
which it occurs in twelfth-century texts indicate that it is no idle for- 
mula. In the Chanson de Roland (\. 788), Roland, at the height of his 
“orgueil” and “‘desmesure,” in fact practically out of his mind, insults 
Ganelon with an unflattering reference to his lineage and says, ‘‘May 
God confound me if I do anything that will reflect discredit on my 
family.” And in the Chevalier a la Charette (1. 3234), when the noble old 
Bademaguz, in the course of a fine ‘“‘chastoiement,” advises his hot- 
headed son Meleaganz—the villain of the romance—to honor Lancelot 
since he is obviously the best knight in the world, the overweening young 
man blurts out: ‘May God confound me if there is not just as good a 
knight and a better one.’”’ Needless to say, they are both punished for 
their rash words, though Roland at least was to make his confession and 
to be blessed by the archbishop. It is true that in the chansons de geste 
Christians sometimes used this imprecation against pagans; but even 
in such circumstances, the curse was a very powerful one.” It is not easy 
for us to imagine the meaning the expression must have had fora Christian 
of the Middle Ages for whom the last line of the Te Deum (‘‘Oh Lord, 
in Thee have I trusted, let me never be confounded”) was of the greatest 
emotional significance.** By using such an oath and by expressing such 
a sentiment, the older sister reveals what a wicked and heartless creature 
she is. 

As the younger sister is obviously in the right, the king gives her forty 
days in which to seek a champion. By a happy coincidence, news has 


2 The meaning of the expression no doubt begins to weaken before the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages as can be seen when the hero of the Chatelaine de Coucy uses it (1. 2195) with the 
extravagance of a courtly lover launching a fine phrase at his lady. Similarly Fergus uses 
the expression in an equally extravagant passage in which he speaks of the power of his love 
(Fergus, p. 74, 1. 14). Although neither Godefroy nor Tobler-Lommatszch gives an ex- 
ample which supports precisely my interpretation of the meaning of the expression, numer- 
ous examples from the Bible seem to me to do so: e.g., “In te Domine, speravi, non confun- 
dar in aeternum” (Ps. 70, 1). (Iam indebted to Professor Alfred Galpin for this reference.) 

% Cf. NED s.v. confound, 2: “In curses or imprecations—as an equivalent or substitute 


,” 


for ‘bring to perdition’. 
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reached the court—and we may assume that it has also reached Laudine 
—that the Chevalier au Lion has killed a giant to protect the “‘suer 
germainne”’ of Gauvain; therefore the younger sister decides at once to 
go in search oi the knight who already has a reputation for taking up 
cudgels for women in need of help: 


Ne finera par tote terre 

Del Chevalier au Lion querre, 

Qui met sa painne a conseillier 

Celes qui d’aie ont mestier. [4817-20] 


The quest is a long and, I think, significant part of the poem. It would 
not be difficult to see in it an illustration of the power of faith, hope, and 
charity. The young girl sets out full of confidence and, in spite of many 
discouraging things, she traverses ‘‘mainte contrée’”’; but as a result of 
her duel, she falls ill (1. 4824). Another maiden, who is motivated only 
by the goodness of her heart, takes up the quest. She, in turn, experiences 
grievous hardships. Finally, on a dark and terribly stormy night, at a 
moment when everything seems hopelessly lost, the girl calls upon God 
and His Mother and all the saints, asking that she be directed to a hostel 
(ll. 4855 ff.). Even as she prays, she hears a horn which leads her to a 
cross on the right. She interprets the position of the cross as an indication 
of the direction in which she should go. Proceeding to the right, there- 
fore, she soon finds shelter in a castle where she is well received. It turns 
out to be the very castle for whose owner God had sent the Chevalier au 
Lion a few days before to slay a giant (Il. 4907 ff.). The girl asks, in 
God’s name, where the knight is and the host answers: “So help me God, 
I do not know.” Thereupon the girl murmurs the following prayer: 
“May God lead me to a place where I can get news of him’”’ (Il. 4926-27). 
No single one of these details would have any significance; but the whole 
series seems to me to suggest very strongly that Chrétien was intending 
the quest to seem not like a wild-goose chase but a quest in which blind 
faith and hope and Christian charity work a miracle. What other reason 
could there possibly be for having the younger sister fall ill and be re- 
placed by another ‘‘pucele’’? 

But this is not all. As soon as the host tells the girl which way the 
Chevalier au Lion went, the girl immediately takes up the pursuit. She 
soon comes to the fountain where she asks the first person she sees, por 
Deu, if a knight followed by a lion has passed that way. She is given a 
brief report of the combat in which our hero slew the three accusers of 
Lunete; but she receives no information as to his whereabouts. However, 
she is told that the lady for whom he had fought is in the “‘mostier” 
where she has been praying for some time: 
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“Qu’ele est alee Deu proier 

Et messe oir an cel mostier 

Et siia tant demoré 

Qu’assez i puet avoir oré.” [4961-64] 


Just at this moment, Lunete comes out of the church, guides the 
‘“‘pucele” to the spot where she left Yvain, and points out the way he 
went. In the passage, the Deity is invoked thrice: 

“Se Deu plest et Saint Esperite...” [4994] 
“Et Deus le vos doint trover sain!” [5503] 
“A Deu vos comant.” [5505] 


The girl soon comes to the castle where Yvain has rested and recuperated 
from his wounds; but again she finds that he has just departed. However, 
with a brief “God keep me from being too late” (1. 5027), and a “Deus, 
aie” (1. 5042), she urges her palfrey forward and at last overtakes the 
Chevalier au Lion. Greetings are exchanged in the name of God (Il. 5054 
ff.). The girl says that she has sought the knight and found him by God’s 
mercy (1. 5063) and she says that she has espérance in the Chevalier au 
Lion (1. 5056). Then she tells him the plight of the younger sister and 
points out that to espouse the cause of the “desheritée” who hopes in 
him (1. 5088) will win for him the love of the girl and increase his fame 
(1. 5085). Although he obviously does not want to win the love of the 
younger sister, he immediately agrees to take her side and to defend her 
rights. He says: 

“Ja ne vos an desesperez 

Que je tot mon pooir n’an face! 

Or m’an doint Deus eiir et grace 

Que je par sa buene aventure 

Puisse desresnier sa droiture!” [5102-06] 


The difference between the high seriousness and Christian humility with 
which Yvain accepts the solemn responsibility of a trial by battle and 
the off-hand manner with which Gauvain accepted it is surely not with- 
out significance (cf. ll. 4731-32). 

The religious nature of the quest appears very strikingly if the de- 
scription of this journey is compared to the one in Charette (ll. 6404 ff.) 
when the daughter of Bademaguz goes in search of Lancelot, who is 
locked up somewhere in a tower. In this connection it is perhaps worth 
noting that twice in Yoain Chrétien expressed strong disapproval of 
King Arthur for allowing such foolish and pointless journeys as take 
place in the earlier romance.” 

6a. On the way to court where the trial by battle is to take place, the 


6 Yoain, ll. 3706 ff.; ll. 3916 ff. 
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hero is given an opportunity to choose, on the one hand, between merely 
fulfilling an obligation and, on the other hand, confronting gratuitous|, 
an adventure about which he knows nothing—except that many knights 
have gone down in defeat before it. This adventure differs from the one 
we have labelled 5a in that (1) the hero is under no obligation whatever 
to confront the adventure and (2), as we have said, he has no idea what 
will be the nature of the adventure. As he approaches a place called the 
Chastel de Pesme Avanture (1. 5107) he is repeatedly warned not to 
enter the castle, for, he is told, if he does so he will surely be brought to 
shame. He admits that it would be better (easier?) for him to follow the 
advice and not oppose the co#@iume; but as his foolish heart bids him 
enter (Il. 5175-77), he decides to follow the dictates of his conscience at 
whatever price. As he enters the castle, he says, by way of thanks to the 
woman who has warned him: ‘‘Deus le vos mire!’’ Inside the castle he 
finds many maidens, half-starved and dressed in rags, working on the 
richest stuffs, and weeping as they work. Deeply moved at this dis- 
tressing spectacle, he says to one of the maidens: 
“Deus, s’il li plest, 
Cest duel qui ne sai don vos nest, 
Vos ost del cuer et tort a joie!” [5247-49] 


The maiden answers: 


“Deus vos an oie, 
Cui vos en avez apelé.” 


Thus, he is doubly committed to being the instrument through which the 
wrong shall be righted. 

It turns out that the maidens are in these unhappy circumstances be- 
cause their king had gone around ‘‘come fos nais” merely “por prandre 
noveles” until he had got himself into such great trouble (péril) that the 
only way he could extricate himself was to agree to turn over thirty 
maidens to the owner of the castle each year until someone should slay 
the two demons (maufé), sons of the devil and a human woman, who 
guard the castle. It is only fair that Yvain, who had been guilty of the 
same sort of aimless, irresponsible wanderings in search of adventure, 
should find himself called upon to right the wrongs caused by that sort 
of thing. The worst part of it, the maidens say, is that so many good 
knights have already been killed in their attempts to set them free. 

Yvain, unlike his predecessors in the castle, no doubt, frequently in- 
vokes the help of God: 

“Deus, le verais esperitables,” 

Fet mes sire Yvains, ‘“‘m’an defande 
Et vos enor et joie rande 

Se il a volanté li vient!” [5338-41] 
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And the maiden answers with another prayer: 


“Or alez, sire! Cil vos gart 
Qui toz les biens done et depart!”’ [5345-46] 


The host and the other members of his household try to deceive 
Yvain by greeting him vaguely in the name of God (ll. 5403-04), by 
honoring him, and by giving him the finest possible hospitality. The way 
of life of the owners of the castle is described as so utterly delightful 
from the point of view of pleasures of the flesh that any man who could 
resist it must be impervious to temptation. The poel expresses the hope 
that it will not cost Yvain too dearly: 


Or doint Deus que trop ne li cost 
Cest losange et cist servise! [5424-25] 


We shall see that our hero is much more mindful of the sad condition of 
the slave-laborers than of the luxurious living which has resulted from 
their toil. 

After sleeping in a delightful room—with the lion at his feet— Yvain 
rises as early as possible, for he does everything according to ‘the law” 
(of the church) (1. 5451), and he and the girl who is accompanying him 
hear mass. Nothing is said about the rest of the household’s going to 
mass. Only when Yvain is ready to leave does he learn what adventure 
he must confront: he must fight two demons who guard the castle. He 
is told that if he wias he shall marry the beauteous daughter of the lord. 
Yvain declares immediately that he will have none of her although the 
poet tells us that the girl is so beautiful that the god of love himself would 
fall in love with her if he should see her! The lord of the castle declares 
that Yvain has no choice in the matter and that if he wins he must 
marry the girl. 

Before the combat begins, the demons insist that the lion be excluded 
from the fight and that Yvain meet the two of them single-handed. Why 
does our hero again agree to such an unfavorable arrangement? Chrétien 
does not explain why; but, again, Yvain obviously has such faith that 
God will come to his aid that he is sure to win, come what may. As the 
fight progresses, Yvain is gradually worn down, for it turns out that the 
demons have supernatural shields which can not be damaged by any 
sword: 

Et lor escu n’estoient mie 
Tel que rien an ostast espee, 
Tant fust tranchanz et acerée. [5622-24] 


When it becomes clear that Yvain can not possibly win without outside 
aid, the lion, remembering Yvain’s great goodness to him (Il. 5596-97), 
breaks out of the room in which he has been locked up—just in time to 
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strike the decisive blow. Does this not mean that the demons could not 
be overcome by human skill, human strength, and human implements? 
And if this is the case, can the lion be regarded as anything else than a 
symbol of God? 

When the demons are overcome, the people of the castle join in a happy 
chorus about Yvain’s becoming the new master; but Yvain insists that 
he must not and can not marry the giri (1. 5707). He asks, instead, that 
the maidens be released. His sense of duty and his love of the right are so 
strong that he resists the beauty of the most beautiful girl in the world 
and the incense and flattery of the charming and aristocratic family. 
After much insistence on the part of the lord of the castle, Yvain says he 
will come back and marry the girl if he ever becomes free but that he 
can promise no more. At last, the lord of the castle takes offense at his 
talk about duty, previous commitments, etc., and says he certainly does 
not want him to marry his daughter if he does not want to do so. This 
is of course a feeble device for saving face. Now Yvain leaves the castle 
accompanied by the prayers of the maidens (ll. 5797-5807). It is not 
without significance that Chrétien expressed disapproval of the king 
who had gone about “‘come fos et nais’” just to “prandre noveles’’; he 
must have intended to suggest that knightly deeds should be performed 
only in a good cause and that they should not be an end in themselves. 

6 (concluded). Back at Arthur’s court, it is ‘none basse” on the last 
day of the prescribed time within which the younger sister had to find 
a champion. The older sister demands that the case be settled in her 
favor; but the king, knowing that she is in the wrong, demurs. Just at 
that moment in the conversation, Yvain (incognito, of course) arrives 
with the younger sister. He has left the lion behind in his lodging. We 
shall see why in a moment. The king, definitely on the side of the younger 
sister, greets her cordially: “Or avant, bele! Deus vos saut!” Unlike her 
wicked sister, she greets the king and the court politely and in the name 
of God: “Deus saut le roi et sa mesniée!’’ In order to spare the knight 
who took pity on her and left everything to defend her right, she again 
proposes that the case be settled without battle. The older sister refuses 
again in two cruel and heartless speeches. The younger sister ends the 
conversation with a speech which is at the same time a prayer, a declara- 
tion of faith, and a description of the unselfish attitude of the good 
knight who out of charity offers himself as protector of a girl who is com- 
pletely unknown to him. It reads: 


“Deus et li droiz que je i ai, 

An cui je me fi et fiai 

Toz tans jusqu’au jor qui est hui, 
An soit an afe a celui 
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Qui par aumosne et par franchise 

Se porofre de mon servise, 

Si ne set il, qui je me sui, 

Ne ne me conoist ne je lui.” [5983-89] 


Yvain had taken up arms in behalf of the Dame de Noroison and of 
Lunete because he owed it to them. He had fought the giant because the 
victims were relatives of his friend Gauvain and because he was besought 
in the name of God and his saints. But in this final pair of adventures, 
his act is completely gratuitous and his attitude, to use an anachronism, 
may be said to be that of total responsibility. 

In the combat, neither Gauvain nor Yvain utters a prayer; and they 
seem to be perfectly matched—so far as physical endurance and knightly 
skill are concerned. But the lion—and consequently the righteousness of 
the cause—are both left out of play: if they had not been excluded, Yvain 
could not but have won in the combat which is a trial by battle. The poet 
is preparing a fine dénouement: Yvain is to declare himself beaten when 
he has not been beaten at all. This is perhaps the highest gesture of 
humility a knight could make.”’ He has been trying for months to build 
up a reputation for helpfulness and invincibility; but he does not hesi- 
tate to declare himself utterly beaten—regardless of the plight of the 
younger sister and regardless of the effect the gesture will have upon his 
chance of winning back Laudine. 

As the battle proceeds, there are several efforts made to stop it; but 
Yvain and Gauvain fight bravely on until nightfall. Finally, Yvain says 
he thinks they can stop without fear of blame or reproach. But he goes 
further and declares that he fears and esteems his opponent and that he 
has never had such a difficult battle. When, after an exchange of compli- 
ments, Gauvain divulges his identity, Yvain immediately throws down 
his sword and says he would have given up in advance if he had known 
whom he was to fight. And he declares: ‘“‘Outréement outrez m’octroi!”’ 
Gauvain, appreciating the full significance of this gesture, says: “‘Ice 
feriiez vos por moi?” (6292). Of course he can not accept such a sacrifice; 
on the contrary, he now declares that he himself was ready to give up! 
The knights try to outdo each other in declaring themselves beaten; but 
the fact remains that Yvain would surely have won and yet humbly re- 
fused to carry off the victory. Gauvain is less generous than Yvain, be- 
cause he says he would have been beaten by the prowess of Yvain and the 
righteousness of the cause he was defending; but Yvain has already de- 
clared without any sort of reservation that he has been absolutely over- 
come—“‘outréement outrez.”’ Needless to say, the king, in spite of Yvain’s 


27 Cf. Adler, pp. 293-294. 
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technical surrender, finds a way to prove that the younger sister should 
have her fair share of the inheritance. 


Finally, Yvain sets out for the fountain with his lion 


Qui onques an tote sa vie 
Ne vost leissier sa conpaignie. [6531-32] 


Again at the fountain, the hero, in desperation, deciding to try to force 
Laudine to take him back, causes a terrific storm by the usual procedure. 
In the castle, Laudine bemoans her fate and curses the one who built a 
castle in such a spot in the first place. Lunete tells her she should do 
something about getting a knight to defend the fountain since none of 
her knights could or would do anything about it. But as Laudine seems 
incapable of any decision, Lunete says she too will give up and endure 
the storms with the rest of them. Laudine falls into the trap and says: 
“*Well, since you know so much about it, for God’s sake, just what would 
you suggest?” Lunete demurely suggests the name of the Chevalier au 
Lion and mentions some of his extraordinary exploits. But she is careful 
to say that it is useless to ask his help unless Laudine will promise to do 
all she can to get his ‘“‘dame”’ to forgive him. Laudine falls into the second 
trap and Lunete immediately makes her raise her right hand and swear 
solemnly on an ancient reliquary to do all she can to make Yvain’s 
“‘dame”’ forgive him: 


“trestot einsi 
Con tu l’as dit, et jo t’otri, 
Einsi m’ait Deus et li sainz, 
Que ja mes cuers ne sera fainz 
Que je tot mon pooir n’an face. 
L’amor li randrai et la grace 
Que il siaut a sa dame avoir, 
Se je an ai force et pooir.” [6651-58] 


The dénouement is swift. Lunete, setting out in search of Yvain, finds 
that it is he who has raised the storm and so she is able to bring him 
very quickly to the castle and to Laudine’s feet. Laudine declares that 
she has been tricked. But as the appearances have been saved, what 
more can she say? 

Although the case is settled from the point of view of the “matiére,” 
the “‘sens” still remains to be explained. Chrétien wastes no time about 
it: he simply has Yvain declare that one should have mercy on a sinner, 
that he was in the wrong when he overstayed the time agreed upon, and 
that he has paid for his mistake as he should have: 
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“Dame, misericorde 
Doit an de pechedr avoir. 
Comparé ai mon fol savoir 
Et je le dui bien conparer. 
Folie me fist demorer, 
Si m’an rant corpable et forfet...” [6780-85] 


While this statement is perfectly consistent with the ‘“‘sens’’ of the poem, 
it would be quite unthinkable and quite out of the spirit of the romance 
if it were just a tale Chrétien had strung out merely for the pleasure of 
telling a tale. In sum, Yvain is not just an otherworld journey: it is the 
romance of the purposeful knight who, with the help of God—and the 
lion—was able to overcome all sorts and descriptions of men, giants, and 
devils—i.e., vices. It is the story of a knight who lost the favor of his 
“dame” through pride and neglect of his duty but who won her back by 
humility, faith in God and the right, and careful attention to his duties 
as a good knight.”® The spirit of the poem is in the sharpest contrast to 
that of the Chevalier a la Charette, whose hero does a series of impossible 
and incredible things for no good reason, and another series merely to 
gratify the idle whim of the court-of-love-struck Guenevere who, a sort 
of twelfth-century Emma Bovary, had taken her Provencal poetry too 
seriously. Perhaps Vrain, the Chevalier au Lion, should be regarded as an 
anti-Lancelot. This interpretation would not only be consistent with our 
explanation of the second part of Yvain, but it might be the clue to the 
vexed question as to why Chrétien abandoned the Lancelot and allowed 
Geoffroy de Lagny to complete it. Nitze suggested that Chrétien per- 
sonally disliked the “‘san” of Lancelot, that he ‘did not like adultery”’ 
(sic), and that at heart he was a bon bourgeois.2* And Cohen wrote: ‘‘je 
crois bien, en vérité, qu’elle [la doctrine du Midi] répugne fondamentale- 
ment 4 son tempérament de Champenois raisonnable et galois et 4 son 
éducation.’*° Certainly the ‘‘sens” of the Chevalier au Lion, which 
Chrétien must have invented himself, is diametrically opposed to that of 
the Chevalier 4 la Charette, which was surely handed to him by Marie de 


Champagne. 
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8 Cf. Adler, p. 302. 
°° T. P. Cross and W. A. Nitze, Lancelot and Guenevere, p. 69. 


3% G. Cohen, p. 225. 














NOTES ON SOME INTERRELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE LATIN AND ENGLISH TEXTS OF 
THE ANCRENE RIWLE 


By CHARLOTTE D’EVELYN 


N his notable article on the Ancrene Riwle, Macaulay made the first 

attempt to classify the English MSS on the basis of their readings.' 
He divided them into two groups: (1) BVP, which share a number of 
additions, and (2) CTNG, in which these additions do not occur or occur 
only by insertion in a different hand. The “additions” of B, as Macaulay 
himself notes, are so-called only with reference to the currently known 
text of N. But he evidently regards them as additions also with reference 
to the original text; for after discussing in detail inconsistencies between 
B and the other group of MSS in two of these passages, he adds (p. 151): 


Considering this, and also the unanimity with which the whole number of pas- 
sages is rejected by the other thirteenth century manuscripts, so far as their 
original texts are concerned, I am disposed to think that they may be regarded as 
interpolations generally, and that we must assume that CTNG, though much in- 
ferior in general correctness of text to B, yet represent a more original form in this 


respect.? 


Macaulay notes, too, the presence or absence of these additions in the 
V-French” and Latin versions of the Ancrene Riwle. Since he wrote, both 
these versions have been printed, with partial recovery of the sections 
damaged in the Cottonian fire of 1731. It is now possible, therefore, to 
make a more complete comparison of these texts. Such a comparison for 
the English and Latin versions, with supplementary reference to the 
V-French version, is attempted in the following pages. To the evidence 


1 MLR, rx (1914), 63 f., 145 f., 324 f., 463 f. The English MSS are discussed p. 145 f. For 
summaries see J. E. Wells, A Manual of the Writings in Middle English (New Haven, 1916), 
p. 363, and R. W. Chambers, “Recent Research upon the ‘Ancren Riwle’,” RES, 1 (1925), 
4. 

2 Macaulay’s identification and dating of the MSS are as follows: B (ist half of 13th 
c.)=Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 402; V (latter part of 14th c.)=Vernon, Bodl. 
S.C. 3938; P (14th c.)=Pepys MS 2498, Madgalene College, Cambridge, printed by Joel 
Pahlsson, The Recluse, A Fourteenth Century Version of The Ancren Riwle (Lund, 1911 and 
1918); C (13th c.) = Cotton Cleopatra C. v1; T (ist half of 13th c.) = Cotton Titus D. xvi; 
N (ist half of 13th c.)= Cotton Nero A. xiv, printed by James Morton, The Ancren Riwle, 
Camden Society, No. tv (London, 1853); G (13th c. extracts) = Caius College, Cambridge, 
234. 

2s The Vitellius French text is so called here and hereafter to distinguish it from the ver- 
sion in Trinity College Cambridge MS. 883 recently discovered by Hope E. Allen (see 
below, note 10) and in process of being edited for the EETS by Prof. W. H. Trethewey of 
the University of Toronto. 
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offered by the nineteen additional passages* which Macaulay discusses 
at some length will be added that of his more detailed list of variant 
readings. The results, as one might expect, are not as definite as one 
might wish. Macaulay (p. 150) finds it “impossible perhaps to speak very 
decidedly” about the relationship of the English MSS. A similar remark 
fits the relation of Latin and English texts. The comparison, however, 
throws some light on the complexity of the textual tradition of the 
Ancrene Riwle and helps to define the character of the text of B, which 
Macaulay is inclined to regard as the best English MS. 

Taking up first Macaulay’s classification of the English MSS into the 
two groups, BVP and CTNG, it is clear that the Latin text represents 
in part group BVP. Of the nineteen additional passages in B which 
serve to distinguish these two groups, ten are given, in whole or in part 
in the Latin text.4 The correspondences between the two versions in 
these passages will be noted in detail. 

1. N. 198:9. In the characterization of Vana Gloria, one of the whelps 
of the Lion of Pride, additional details are given in MSS. BVP and in the 
Latin.® 

MS. B. f. 52* (Macaulay, p. 159): oder seid. oder haued wlite oder wit. god 
acointance. oder word mare pen an ober. Cun oder meistrie. & hire wil fordre. ant 
hwet is wlite wur® her.’ gold ring i suhe nease. acointance i religiun. wa ded hit 
ofte. al is vana gloria. be let eawiht wel of ... 

MS. V. f. 381%, col. 1: our seip. opur hauep. Opur beute. Obur wit. a-queyn- 
taunse. Obur worp. more pen anopur. Cunne opur maystrie. and hire wil forpure. 
At wlat is luyte worp heer. gold ring on souwe neose. and queynte religius. wo 
deep hit ofte... 

MS. P. 96: 33: oiber wip aqueyntaunce. oiper porou3 Maistrie pat he can do 


3 Sixteen of these are printed separately by Macaulay, p. 465 f., and three shorter pas- 
sages are included in his list of variants as follows: p. 159 (198: 9), p. 160 (200: 27 and 206: 
19). 

4 Macaulay noted four of these. The recovery of portions of the burnt Latin text Cotton 
Vitellius E. viii extends the list definitely to ten. 

5 Following Macaulay’s system of reference the English text is identified by page and line 
of Morton’s edition of MS. N. All quotations from the unprinted MSS. BVCTG have been 
checked with rotographs, for the use of which the writer is indebted to the MLA, the Li- 
brary of Congress, and the Williston Memorial Library of Mount Holyoke College. Quota- 
tions from MS. P are quoted by page and line from Pahlsson’s edition, for the loan of which 
the writer is grateful to Yale University. The quotations from MS. N have been checked 
with the original by Dr. Mabel Day, a service and a courtesy which the writer acknowledges 
with sincere thanks. Where the fragmentary Robartes MS. (R) is usable, it is quoted from 
Napier’s print in JGP, 11 (1898-99), 199. Reference to the Latin text is by page and line of 
EETS 216 (London, 1944); to the V-French text, by page and line of EETS 219 (Lon- 
don, 1944). 

6 The French text had dropped out a large section of material including the first five pas- 
sages to be discussed. See J. A. Herbert’s note 2, EETS 219, p. 136. 
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Latin and English Texts of the ‘‘Ancrene Riwle” 


more pan anoper & pis drawep mychel to religioun And pere it bicomep als wel 
as who so putt agold ringe in a swynes nose. . . 

Lat. 67: 30: uel dicto uel de eo quod habet, utpote pulcritudine, sciencia, 
familiari noticia, fama maiore, cognatione, dominio, voluntatis imperio. Sed quid 
valet huiusmodi pulcritudo, anulus aureus in naso suis? Cognatio sepe dampnum 
infert religioso .. . 


With the exception of P, a late and much amended text of the Ancrene 
Riwle, the English and Latin passages are closely parallel. The latter, like 
MS.V, omits the sentence, “‘al is . . . wel of.” 

2. N. 198:30. To the nine whelps of the Lion of Pride MSS, BVP and 
the Latin text add a tenth and an eleventh. The passage is too long to 
quote in full. For the text of MS. B see Macaulay, p. 469; for MS. P, 
Pahlsson, op. cit. 99: 19-100: 10; and for the Latin, 68: 26-69: 23. The 
passage is full of racy detail, not repeated exactly in any of the texts. 
Where there are differences, the Latin text apparently agrees with MSS. 
VP rather than with MS. B. For instance, MS. B alone has the phrases, 
(1) pis is among nunnen; and (2) wip supersticiuns. 

In the following statement MS. B alone may have the right meaning. 
The reference is to those who attend divine service or private prayer in 
angry mood. 


MS. B. f. 53* (Macaulay, loc. cit.): Me binges amansede nuten ha p hare song 
ant hare bonen to godd stinked fulre . . . ben ei rotet dogge. 

MS. V. f. 381%, col. 1: Awaried. and a wood ping. ffor hire moup stinkep foulere 
to god .. . ben euer ei rotet dogge. Lat. 69: 6: Maledicta ef amens res! Os talis 
magis fetet coram Deo. . . quam aliquis canis putridus. The detail is omitted in 
MS. P. MS. V and the Latin may be in agreement here in a mistaken rendering 
of the idiom, “‘Me pinges.” 

Describing the prideful shaping of the eyebrows, the Latin text reads, 69: 18: 
uel eorum erectione cum humida strictione. This wording is closer to the “‘opur 
bensen hem upward with wete strykynges” (strikynges P) of MSS. VP than to 
the “oder bencin ham uppart wid wete fingres”’ of MS. B. 


3. N. 200:23. To the seven offspring of the Serpent of Envy, three 
more are added in MSS. BV and the Latin text. MS. P has no corre- 
sponding addition. No decisive evidence for the alinement of the Latin 
text with either one or other of the English texts appears. The Latin 
text (70:21) “humanum iudicium” agrees with MS. B: f. 54* (Macaulay, 
p. 470) “‘monnes domes’ rather than with MS. V: f. 381%, col. 2: ‘mony 
doomes.”’ On the other hand both MS. V and the Latin omit the last 
sentence of the addition as given in MS. B: ant pis spece is al swa cundel 
of wreadde. for hare teames beod imengt ofte togederes. 

4. N. 200:27. Wodschipe, the second whelp of the Unicorn of Wrath, 
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is merely named in MSS. CTNG. It is described in MSS. BVP and the 
Latin text as follows: 


MS. B. f. 54* (Macaulay, p. 160): Wodschipe. Bihald te ehnen & te neb hwen 
wod wreadée is imunt. Bihald hire contenemen 3. loke on hire lates. Hercne hu 
pe mub gead. & tu maht demen hire wel ut of hire witte. 

MS. V. f. 381, col. 2: Woodschupe. Bi hold pe Ezen. and pe Neb.’ whon wod 
wrappe is j.munted. And bi hold hire cuntenauces. Loke on hire letes. Herkne 
hou pe moup gop. And pb" may3t demen hire.’ wel neih out of hire witte. 

MS. P. 101: 5: wodeschipp. biholde be eize & pe nebbe whan he is wrob. bi- 
holde pe contenaunce opon his lates oiper on hir. biholde hou be moub gep & pou 
may iugge bat hij ben wode & chaunged out of mannes kynde in to bestes kynde. 
For kynde of man au3tt to ben mylde. 

Lat. 70: 31: furor. Vide oculos et faciem quando amens ira concitatur. Aspice 
gestus ef quomodo se continet. Audi quomodo os vadit et potes bene iudicare 
talem furiosum. 


The changes in construction and the additions made in MS. P obvi- 
ously set that MS apart from the normal text. As between MSS. RV 
there is nothing to link one rather than the other more closely with the 
Latin text. 

5. N. 202:2. A seventh whelp is added to the offspring of Wrath in 
MSS. BV and the Latin text. MS. P adds the material but as a continua- 
tion of the description of the sixth whelp. 


MS. B. f. 54* (Macaulay, p. 470): be seouede hwelp is. don for wreadde mis- 
oper leauen wel to don. forgan mete oder drunch. wreoken hire wid teares zef ha 
elles ne mei. & wid weariunges hire heaued spillen a grome. oder on oder wise 
hearmin hire in sawle & i bodi bade. peos is homicide & mor®re of hire seoluen. 

MS. V. f. 3812, col..2: pe seuenbe whelp is.’ don for wrappe mis. Opur leuen 
wel to done. ffor gon mete. obur drynk. Wreken hire w' teres. sif heo elles ne may. 
& wt wariinges. Pullen on wrappe hire heued. Obur on our wyse. harmen hire 
seluen. pis is homicide and Morpere of him seluen. 

MS. P. 101: 11: and do for wrappe amysse. & leten forto done wel. forgon mete 
oiper drynk wreken hem wib teres 3if hij elles ne mowen. & wip wariynges to teren 
her here for tene. oiper on oper manere harmen hem in soule & in body. pise ben 
omicides & murpberers of hem seluen. 

Lat. 71: 4: Septimus est pre ira peruerse uel minus bene agere, abstinere a cibo 
uel potu. vindicare se flendo, si aliud nom potest et maledicendo, dampnificare 
aliquo modo in anima et similiter in corpore; huiusmodi est homicida et murdraria 
sui ipsius. 


The Latin text unfortunately omits the detail of maltreating one’s 
own head in wrath, which, it should be noted, is expressed in three dif- 
ferent ways in the English texts and which, therefore, might have offered 
a clue for the closer agreement of the Latin with one or the other. MS. B. 
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alone is consistent in using feminine pronouns. The Latin corresponds 
with MSS. BP in including the phrase “‘in anima et similiter in corpore,”’ 
which has no equivalent in MS. V. 

The remaining five examples of additions carry one into Part vu of 
the Ancrene Riwle where for both English and Latin versions omissions 
and damage to the text often make exact comparison impossible. But 
usually the probable absence or presence of the passage is question can 
be determined. 

6. N. 416:12-22. This passage on the hospitality allowable to an- 
choresses is closely parallel in MSS. NT, the original MS. C and the 
V-French text. It has been expanded in MS. B. Some of this expanded 
material has been added by a later hand in MS. C and the original text 
in places deleted. In MS. V three leaves have been cut out in this section 
and the few remaining lines of Part vir do not concern this discussion.’ 
MS. P, which is much abbreviated throughout Part vi, has no part of 
this passage. The Latin text belongs with the expanded version as the 
following comparison with MS. B’s additions shows: 

(a) MS. B. f. 112% (Macaulay, p. 471): & nomeliche ancre meidnes... 
makied ham to eotene wip chearitable chere. (MS. C agrees with B.) Lat. 168: 17: 
seu ipse Anachoritarum ancille . . . cum illaritate ipsis satisfaciatis pro labore. 

(b) MS. B. loc. cit.: bute bi ower meistres leaue. general oder special. as of 
freres preachurs. & meonurs. special.’ of alle opre. MS. C. f. 191>: bute bi ower 
meistres read & bi his leaue. Lat. 168: 21: nisi licencia magistri vespri generali vel 
speciali. (The Latin text is slightly closer to the reading of MS. B than of MS. C.) 

(c) MS. B. loc. cit.: ne to drinken.’ bute alswa purh his leaue. liht is me seid 
leaue. Lat. 168: 24: vel bibendum nisi de licencia vt supra. quia dicitur. Leuis 
est licencia. (This last material has not been added in MS. C. Part of the whole 
passage in question is completely lost or illegible in the Latin text but the details 
given above, to which others could be added, are sufficient evidence that the 
Latin is an expanded version, agreeing with MS. B rather than with MS. C.) 


7. N. 418:22 and 420:1. In this section the writer is admonishing the 
anchoresses against unnecessary or too severe chastisement of the flesh. 
Macaulay (p. 471) prints separately the material added in MS. B at 
N. 420.1, and notes among his variants (p. 330) the shorter additions in 
the immediately preceding lines N. 418:22, and the immediately suc- 
ceeding lines N. 420:3, 4, 5. It will be convenient to consider the passages 
together. The new material is not given in MSS. CTP nor in the French. 
The text of MS. V is lost. The comparison, therefore, is between MS. B 
and the Latin text. 

(a) MS. B. f. 113° (Macaulay, p. 330): igurd liggen. swa leodeliche bah p se 
mahen honden putten per under. Nest lich nan ne gurde hire wid na cunne gur- 


7 See Macaulay, p. 147, and a note by him quoted by M. S. Serjeantson, “The Index of 
the Vernon Manuscript,” MLR, xxxu (April, 1937), 259 f. 
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dies.’ bute purh schriftes leaue. Lat. 170: 22: e¢ stricte iaceatis . . . quod manus 
... fuerit .. . [mullier . . . cingat [sine] licencia confessoris. (Through the dam- 
aged text the general agreement with MS. B is evident.) 

(b) MS. B. f. 113® (Macaulay, p. 472): wid uten ower meistres read.’ leste ow 
stonde wurse. Lat. 170: 34: sine licencia confessoris ne forte deterius inde con- 
tingat. 

(c) MS. B. f. 113 (Macaulay, p. 330): & lihte scheos werien. Lat. 171: 3: vel 
leuibus ef tenuibus socularibus vti. 

(d) MS. B. f. 113 (Macaulay, p. 330): Ischeoed ne slepe 3e nawt. ne nohwer 
bute i bedde. Lat. 171: 5: dormietis calciatis numquam nec nisi in lecto. 

(e) MS. B. f. 113 (Macaulay, p. 330): ah eauer is best pe swete & te swote 
heorte. Me is leouere p 3e polien wel an heard word? ben an heard here. Lat. 
171: 8: Mallem tamen in vobis cor humile e¢ potens sustinere dura verba. et 
probrosa. quam durum cilicium portare. 


8. N.420:7. Immediately after the preceding passage the headgear— 
wimples and veils—of the anchoresses is under discussion. MS. N 
names only black veils and in this statement is followed exactly by the 
V-French text. MS. T, otherwise in agreement here with MS. N, omits 
entirely the brief reference to wimples and veils. MS. P, as already noted, 
is extremely selective in this section and says nothing about headgear. 
MS. B has an extensive addition introducing and expounding St. Paul’s 
decree that women should cover their heads. Parts of this addition are 
inserted in a late hand in MS. C, which in its original form agrees here 
closely with MS. N. The passage is present in MS. V, curtailed, however, 
by loss of text at the beginning and omission at the end of this addition. 
The Latin text is badly damaged at the beginning of the passage. The 
following points of comparison between MSS. BVC and the Latin are 
noteworthy. 


(a) MS. B. f. 113% (Macaulay, p. 472): wrihen ha schal hire scheome. as eue 
sunfule dohter....to prude. (The reference to Eve, given in MSS. CV, is 
omitted in the Latin text.) 

(b) MS. B. f. 114* (Macaulay, p. 472): Hwi penne pu chirch ancre iwimplet 
openest pi neb to wepmonnes ehe... Togzeines pe pe pus ne dest.’ speked pe 
apostle nawt toseines obre. p hare ahne wah wrihed wid euch monnes sih®e. per 
awakeni®d ofte wake pohtes of. & werkes oBerhwiles. (This whole section is 
omitted by MS. V; the last sentence—tozeines . . . oSerhwiles—by MS. C.) 
Lat. 171: 25: Vnde velare debet Anachorita caput. ef faciem ne pateat [as]pectibus 
hominum. et semper habeat pannum vel murum vel fenestram clausam. contra 
aspiciencium intuitus ne forte ingruant scandala. Hoc non obseruatis. 

The condensation of the Latin text makes exact comparison difficult. The 
Latin includes references to walls and windows, omitted in MS. V. Its reading, 
“ne forte ingruant scandala,” seems to reflect the wording of MS. B, “ber awak- 
enid ofte wake pohtes of. & werkes oderhwiles,” which MS. C omits. In other 
words, the Latin text echoes the fuller statement represented in MS. B. 
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9. N. 420:16. This passage concerns the sort of “‘works” permitted to 
the anchoresses. MS. B includes an exemplum in which a man of religion 
rebukes his brother for expecting worldly assistance from one dead to 
the world. The first lines of this passage are completely destroyed in the 
Latin text, but the remaining portion shows clearly that the Latin text 
agrees in part with MS. B. The exemplum is included and assigned to 
Vitas Patrum, a detail not in MS. B. The correspondence between the 
two texts ends with the following statement: 


MS. B. f. 114» (Macaulay, p. 472): veine gloire attred alle gode peawes. & alle 
gode werkes. Lat. 172: 27: v[ana] gloria omnes virtutes. . . . (The small loss of 
text here, less than half a line, indicates that the rest of the addition in MS. B 
was not represented in the Latin text.) 


10. N. 424:2. In reference to cleanliness MS. B adds the statement 
that filth is not pleasing to God and repeats the remark, characteristic 
of the Ancrene Riwle, that the outer rule, the handmaid, is changeable and 
subservient to the inner rule, the mistress. This passage is not in MSS. 
TVP nor in the V-French text. Part of it has been added in a later hand 
in MS. C, but not at the right place. The passage is preserved almost 
intact in the Latin text. Its close correspondence with MS. B is indicated 
in the following passages: 

(a) MS. B. f. 115* (Macaulay, p. 473): & ower opre binges. Nes neauer fulde 
godd leof. bah pouerte & unorneschipe beon him licwurSe. Lat. 174: 4 [text lost]: 
opportunum. Numquam enim inuenitur inmundiciem deo placuisse quamquam 
paupertas voluntaria e¢ inornatus exterius sibi placuerint. (It is doubtful, con- 
sidering the space available, whether the Latin text contained a phrase corre- 
sponding to MS. B’s “& ower opre pinges.’’ No part of the above passage is 
inserted in MS. C.) 

(b) MS. B. loc. cit.: ah sikerliche wid uten hire pe leafdi feared to wundre. 
Lat. 174: 15: Verumptamen sine hiis exterioribus con[t]ingit quoque interiorem 
periclitari. (This statement is not included in the insertion in MS. C.) 


The Latin text is preserved only as far as N. 426:14 so that the last 
addition, N. 430:10, noted by Macaulay cannot be checked and offers 
only negative evidence. In summary, then, of the nineteen additions in 
MS. B, ten are found wholly or in part in the Latin text and one is missing 
by default of text. 

After making careful comparison of these nineteen additions in MS. B 
with the other English MSS, Macaulay claimed (p. 150) eleven of them 
as unique in MS. B. But he noted (p. 151) that certain of these eleven 
passages were represented in the Latin and the V-French versions. When 
these are checked again with the more fully recovered Latin text, only 
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four passages, 206:19, 254:29, 256:7, 262:4 remain unique to MS. b.° 
Each of these, it is of interest to note, contains a persona! cornment: 


(1) N. 206: 19 (Macaulay, p. 160). In concluding his description of the Scor- 
pion of Lechery the writer remarks that the anchoresses may be grateful to God 
if they do not understand his meaning. 

(2) N. 254: 29 (Macaulay, p. 470). The virtue of unity is the subject. The 
writer praises these anchoresses “‘twenti nude oder ma”’ for their oneness, “as 
pah 3e weren an cuuent of lundene & of oxnefort. of schreobsburi.’ oder of ches- 
daa 

(3) N. 256: 7 (Macaulay, p. 470 f.). This is part of the same paragraph on 
unity. The anchoresses are to remind anyone who tries to incite ill-feeling among 
them that by their master’s orders they must report to him whatever they hear 
of the others. 

(4) N. 262: 4 (Macaulay, p. 471). As part of the discussion of Gluttony, the 
anchoresses are admonished to make no complaint of their wants except to a true 
friend and that in strict privacy and humility. 


These are not commonplace remarks. They are intimate and personal. 
They may represent not only additions to the original text but additions 
made by the scribe of B. Is the scribe of B to be credited with all nine- 
teen additions noted by Macaulay, or is that scribe using an already 
partially expanded text? It is perhaps willful to suggest unnecessary 
complications in the possible transmission of the text. What can be 
fairly concluded from the present comparison is that B is a less unique 
and therefore a more representative copy of the ‘‘expanded” version of 
the Ancrene Riwle than at first appeared. 


The nineteen passages discussed in the previous pages represent a 
selection—‘‘only those of some importance,”’ as Macaulay states (p. 150) 
—of the additions in MS. B and some of the other texts. His more detailed 
list of variants (pp. 153 f. and 324 f.) brings out the complex and inde- 
terminate inter-relationship of the surviving copies. MSS. BVP do not 
necessarily hold together as a group in all their readings. Similarly on the 
evidence of those variant readings, the Latin text shifts in its agreements 
both within the group BVP and among the other English MSS. In general 
the Latin text shows closer correspondence with MS. B than with other 
English MSS. This correspondence may seem more real than it actually 


8 Strictly only three, since 206:19 occurs at a place where the V-French text has a large 
omission covering N. 166: 10-208:10. See EETS 219, p. 136, n. 2, and Macaulay, p. 151. 

® On this addition, crucial for the history both of the text of the A.R. and of MS. B., see 
Hope E. Allen’s early study in PLA, xxx (1918), 492 f., and her article in Essays and 
Studies in Honor of Carleton Brown (New York, 1940), p. 204 f. 
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is because of the fact that MS. P is a poor representative of the text of 
the Ancrene Riwle on any count and that MS. V has lost much material 
in places where comparison can be usefully made. However, examples 
such as the following support the claim for a closer relation between 
MS. B and the Latin text: 

1. N. 154:8. One of the consolations of those who live the solitary life 
is the presence of God. 

MS. B. f. 42* (Macaulay, p. 158): & per godd edeawde ham & schawde him 
seolf to ham. 

Lat. 50: 11: et ibi Deus eos beatificauit et se eis ostendit. 

MS. V. f. 379%, col. 1: And pere god. cumforted hem. 

MS. P. 70: 5: And bere god schewed hym to hem. 

The other English MSS (MS. G does not include this section) read as follows: 

MS. N. (Morton, as above): & ter [Morton, tet] God visitede ham. 

MS. T. f. 41°, col. 1 (Macaulay, loc. cit.): & ter godd visited ham. & scheawede 
him self. to ham. 

MS. C. f. 63* (Macaulay, loc. cit.): & per god schawede him seolf to ham. 

Fr. 127: 4: et la lour apparut dieus et lour moustra sei meismes. 


The differences in this group of readings are these: (a) two clauses 
given in MSS. BT, the Latin text and the V-French text compared with 
a single clause given in MSS. VPNC; and (b) the reading of the verbs. 
In both these points MS. B and the Latin text are in agreement. 

2. N. 198:16. Instances of presumption are being cited. 


MS. B. f. 52% (Macaulay, p. 159): oSer is to ouertrusti up o godes grace. oder 
on hire seoluen. to bald up on ei mon pis fleschlich as heo is & mei beon itemptet. 

Lat. 68: 9: uel nimis confidit de Dei misericordia uel nimis confidit de homine 
aut de se, nimis confidens in aliquo homine carnali qui temptari potest. 

MS. V. f. 381%, col. 1: Opur is to ouur trust vppon godes merci. And to bold 
touward mon.’ & vppon hire seluen. 

MS. P. 97: 9: oiper is to ouer trosty of goddes mercy oiper to bolde toward hym. 
oiper to trosti opon hym seluen. 


This material is omitted in MSS. NCTG; the French text is defective 
in this section. Of the extant versions MS. B and the Latin text are ob- 
viously in agreement in adding remarks about temptable flesh. 

3. N. 398:9. God wooing the soul says none may love him who does 
not love chastity. 

MS. B. f. 107° (Macaulay, p. 329): for nan ne mei luuie me.’ bute ha hire halde. 
Ah ha is preouald. i widewe had. i spus had. i meidenhad. pe heste. 

Lat. 157: 20: sine qua non potest quis me diligere. Sed ipsa triplex est,—in 
uiduitate, in matrimonio, in virginitate que precellit. 

The statement, Ah. . . heste, is omitted in MSS. NCTGP and in the V-French 
text. Pages from MS. V are missing at this point, so that the unique agreement of 
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MS. B and the Latin text is not so well supported as in the first two examples. 
Many similar examples, as for instance, 366: 4, 372: 19, 390: 9, 398: 26, occur 
where the Latin text and MS. B alone of English MSS are alike but where the 
passage in question is accidentally lost in MS. V. 


To this general statement that the Latin text seems to be more closely 
allied to MS. B than to other English texts, the usual embarrassing ex- 
ceptions have to be made. For instance, in the second of the ten passages 
discussed above, the readings of MSS. VP and the Latin text were similar 
and unlike that of MS. B. Again, in the familiar passage describing the 
“thief”? who runs off with the “egg,” that is, the good deeds, of the cack- 
ling anchoress, the Latin text reads garcio (16:31), which corresponds 
with the knaue of MS. V (f. 374», col. 1) and contrasts with the kaue of 
MS. B (f. 16%), Reme of MS. P (28:13), coue of MS. N (Morton 66:13), 
te gzeape of MS. T (f. 19, col. 1), and Ja chaue of the V-French text (55:5). 
The whole passage is omitted in MS. C (f. 26*)and is not in the extracts 
of MS. G (Macaulay, p. 146). This agreement of MS. V and the Latin 
may be a coincidence. It suggests, however, a current—and incorrect— 
reading as the common source of the knaue of MS. V and the garcio of 
the Latin text. 

Another instance of variant readings connects the Latin text with the 
group NTC rather than with the group BVP. This is one of the “‘per- 
sonal” passages, preserved fully only in MS. N (Morton 192:11-27 and 
194:1-12)—the passage referring to the relatively easy external cir- 
cumstances in which these anchoresses live. Their material needs, they 
are reminded, are supplied by a friend and they themselves are held in 
esteem as sisters, gently-born of one father and one mother, who have 
given up the world. Their temptations, they are warned, may be rather 
on the “soft” side than on the “hard.” This personal passage is handled 
differently in the surviving texts. The first and definitely personal para- 
graph (M. 192:11-27) is omitted entirely in MSS. BVP (Macaulay, 
p- 159) and lost in the V-French text. It is condensed with omission of the 
most personal details in MSS. CT and the Latin text. The second para- 
graph (Morton 194:1-12), which, when separated from the paragraph 
preceding it, loses all its specifically personal application, is omitted 
entirely in MSS. BV. MS. P (91:20) retains only ll. 1-5; MS. C (f. 80*) 
has ll. 2-12; MS. T (f. 50°, col. 2) has the entire ll. 1-12. The Latin 
text (66:5-15) also covers Il. 1-12. In other words, the Latin text re- 
tains a faint reflection of the more personal detail of the first paragraph, 
lost entirely in MSS. BVP, and has all the second paragraph, of which 
MS. P preserves only a fragment. The corresponding readings are as 
follows: 
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MS. C. f. 80* (=Morton 192:11-13 and 194:2-12): [to blisse] Ge mine leoue 
sustren beod pe ancren pe habbe® least neod to frouren togein pis fondunge. bute 
anont sechnesse ane p ich wat. Popule meus... . (The rest of the paragraph is 
closely similar to MS. N and need not be quoted.) 

MS. T. f. 50°, col. 1. (= Morton 192: 21-194: 12): [eche blisse.] Mine leue childre 
pe nesche dale is to drede swide as is te harde of peose fondinges p arn uttre 
ihaten as is plente of mete oder of clad & of swiche binges. Olhtninge oder here- 
word mihte sone make sum of ow fulitohen 3if 3e neren pe hendere. Muche word 
per is of ow. hu gentille se beon. | (col. 2) sunge of zeres 3ulden ow. & bicomen 
ancres. forsoken worldes blisses. Al pis is strong temptatiun & mihte sone reauen 
ow muchel of owre mede. Populus meus... 

Lat. 66: 2 (= Morton 192: 21-194: 12): Immediately preceding in the Latin is 
the quotation from St. Paul, Omnis disciplina ... =M. 192: 7° Then follows: 
Qui habent prospera vite presentis, magis habent timere mollem partem tempta- 
tionis que vocatur exterior quam duram. Fama, enim, laus, commendatio de 
contemptu mundano temptatio est ef posset cito multum auferre de mercede. 
Ysaye iij: Popule meus. .. . 


In comparing these readings, it is clear that the Latin text reflects the 
material in MS. T’® rather than in MS. C. In the first sentence MS. T 
and the Latin omit the references to sickness and define these tempta- 
tions as outer. MS. C has nothing corresponding to the list of these outer 
temptations given in MS. T and the Latin. The whole process of generali- 
zation, both in the English and the Latin texts, is clearly shown—with 
the Latin the worse offender. ‘“‘Mine leue childre’”’ (or “‘sustren’’) becomes 
“Oui” without specific antecedent; ‘‘muche word per is of ow . . . bicomen 
ancres. forsoken worldes blisses’’ becomes “‘commendatio de contemptu 
mundano.” 

The further multiplication of examples will not serve to make the re- 
lationship between the extant Latin and English versions any clearer. 
In general the Latin text reflects the fuller version represented in such 
MSS as BVP. But as the last example shows, the Latin text echoes 
faintly material not in this fuller version and presumably belonging to 
an earlier stage of the work. It has its usefulness, therefore, in illustrating 
the complex process of revision which the Ancrene Riwle underwent and 
in confirming in certain passages what might be considered the ‘‘stand- 
ard’! of the fuller form. 


The claim of the Latin text to represent the original language of the 


10 A reading of this passage similar to that of MS. Tis found in the recently discovered 
French compilation from the Ancrene Riwle in Trinity Coll. Camb. MS. 883. The corre- 
sponding extracts are printed by Miss Allen in Essays and Studies in Honor of Carleton 
Brown (New York, 1940), p. 211. 

11 See Allen, p. 216, who uses the word with reference to the Latin text. 
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Ancrene Riwle—a claim first set forth in detail by Bramlette’—has 
steadily lost ground. Macaulay’s effective answer to Bramlette," based 
on a study of all the surviving English MSS, the V-French text, and two 
Latin texts, is confirmed and complemented in its main contentions by 
the fuller knowledge of the Latin text now available. Without stirring 
up unnecessarily the settled dust of controversy, this additional evidence 
for the unoriginality of the Latin text may be summed up briefly. 
Bramlette (p. 482) listed instances of additions in the Latin text com- 
prising Biblical quotations, citations from the Fathers and other medi- 
eval authorities, and twenty passages of text. The additional quotations 
from authorities are conventional and undistinguished.“ Of the twenty 
passages of text, which might be expected to contain significant material, 
Macaulay shows (p. 75 f.) that eight of them are found in other English 
texts of the Ancrene Riwle, four of them should be listed rather as addi- 
tional citations from authorities, and three of them must be counted out 
as mistakes. The remaining five examples listed by Bramlette call for a 
word of comment. Two of them (Bramlette, Joc. cit. references to Mor- 
ton’s text 34:12 and 118:20) are found only in the Magdalen MS. (Ma) 
of the Latin text which has been shown to be less reliable than the 
Merton MS. (Me), discovered since Bramlette and Macaulay wrote.” 
The first passage is added at the end of Part 1 and points out the proper 
frame of mind in which a worshipper should enter church. Obviously 
this passage can hardly have been part of the original instructions for 
anchoresses. The second passage is a quotation and comment on ‘“‘wrath,” 
which rather interrupts than clarifies the author’s point. The irrelevancy 
of the subject-matter plus the fact that these passages do not have the 
support of other Latin texts rules them out as original material. The re- 
maining passages, none of them decisive, include a contrast of Christ 
and Antichrist as truth and falsity (Bramlette Joc. cit. reference 82:20; 
Lat. 21:22—22:7); a comment on the story of the Prodigal Son replacing 
a reference in the English and V-French texts to Jacob and Judas (Bram- 
lette, loc. cit. reference 302:14 and Lat. 114:32-115:4) and the addition 
of two lines of mnemonic verse (Bramlette, Joc. cit. reference 324:8 and 


12 Anglia, xv (1893), 478-498. 

13 Macaulay, pp. 70-78. Macaulay’s case against the Latin is accepted by Joseph Hall, 
Selections from Early Middle English (Oxford, 1920), pt. 11, p. 377; R. W. Chambers, “Re- 
cent Research upon the Ancren Riwle,’’ RES, 1 (1925), 6; Allen, p. 214. 

4 The writer has in hand a study of the quotations in the Latin text compared with other 
versions of the Ancrene Riwle which shows that the divergence between the versions in 
number and kind of quotation is not extensive. 

8 EETS 216 p., xv f. For the text in question see p. 10, variant reading 1.22 and p. 36, 
variant reading 1.1. 
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Lat. 124:15-16). The additional passages claimed for the Latin tex: 
prove, therefore, to be either accounted for in the V-French and English 
versions or of no significance in their content as proof of originality. 

As for omissions, the Latin version is obviously condensed in Part 1, 
Of Divine Service, which is reduced to slightly more than one page of 
printed text. The opening words of this part indicate clearly that it is 
a selection from a larger body of material: Inter cetera que in prima 
parte continentur quoad officium diuinum nofandum quod in missa ... 
(Lat. 9:18). Bramlette admitted ‘“‘that the text of the Oxford copy [Ma] 
is an abridged copy” (p. 480). He assumed that its copyist had a com- 
plete Latin text before him. The more recently discovered Latin MSS. 
Me and R are also abridged in Part 1—a fact which does not strengthen 
Bramlette’s assumption. Macaulay’s explanation remains the more 
likely: “‘. . . from the nature of the contents of the first part it is easily 
intelligible that a translator should omit or abbreviate it” (p. 76). If and 
when the circumstances of the making of the Latin version are known, 
the reason, as well as the fact, of the condensation of Part 1 may become 
clear. 

Again, as is well-known, the Latin text omits most of the passages of 
personal reference and adds to the impersonality of its address by in- 
cluding occasionally both men and women: religiosus uel religiosa (Lat. 
16:7). Condensation of the text results in similar loss of direct personal 
contact between the writer and the reader. Compare the English text: 
Vre Louerd beo idoncked, Set [Morton pet] haued iheled ou of siuernesse, 
mine leoue sustren (M. 288:2) with the Latin equivalent: A gula ab- 
stinent aliqui (108:16). The omissions and condensations of the Latin 
text must be counted as one of the most telling arguments against its 
originality. 

Mistakes and misunderstandings in the Latin text have offered a 
wider field for dispute. Fuller knowledge of the surviving texts auto- 
matically settled some of the supposed errors listed by Morton (p. viii f.) 
in favor of the English text and the majority of those listed by Bramlette 
(p. 483 f.) in favor of the Latin text. This fuller textual evidence, ef- 
fectively marshalled by Macaulay (p. 71 f.) need not be rediscussed, ex- 
cept to note that in several cases the reading of the Latin MS. Me con- 
firms Macaulay’s judgment on disputed readings. For instance, the cor- 
rect reading of the Latin text proves to be anthonomatice (Lat. 5:18) not 
anachorite; proiector® cultellorum (Lat. 76:6) not protector; in cara cruce 
(Lat. 110:6) not in ara crucis; ascendit (Lat. 112:21) not accendit. 

There remain many readings in which the Latin text has no support 


16 That projector would prove to be the right reading was suggested by Hall, 11, 384, note 
on |. 64. 
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in English or V-French versions or in which the Latin is demonstrably mis- 
taken. Some of these continue to be textual puzzles; for instance, sicué 
pondus alligari sole¢ animali indomito, simie uel alteri animali nimium 
discurrenti (Lat. 44:29) where for simie the English versions read swine 
(N), &u (BCV) cou (R), reober (T) and the French, vasch. Here the unique 
Latin reading is probably but not necessarily incorrect. Social and not 
textual evidence may decide the point. In other and more revealing in- 
stances the Latin is corrected and explained by the English. For example, 
in the passage (M. 332:26) telling how the devil like a hunter lies in wait 
for his victims with blinds and dogs, the Latin text (128:13) omits al- 
together the technical term ¢ristren—given in the English MSS. 
NTCBVP and in the V-French (238:3)—and furthermore, confuses the 
names of the blinds and the dogs. Again in characterizing the swiftness 
of Asael the Latin reads (158:13): qui cum ceruo sepius contendebat, in 
place of the English (MS. B. f. 108*): pe pe straf wid heortes of urn.'” The 
Latin adverb, sepius, is apparently a misunderstanding of the English 
phrase of urn, a phrase perhaps already confused in the English copy. 
This last example suggests what is probably the real explanation for 
many of the mistakes in the Latin text, that the Latin translator found 
them in his English exemplar. Certainly such is the case in the example 
pointed out long ago by Morton (p. ix) and upheld by Macaulay (p. 73) 
where the Latin reads (158:17) in comparacione ad corpus meum, for the 
reading of MS. N (400:1) azean mine bode, and the V-French (292:33) 
encontre mon ofre. All the other English MSS containing the passage 
(MSS. CTBP) read bodi or body. The Latin mistake clearly originated 
in an English mistake, since “‘offer,” not ‘‘body,” is the appropriate word 
in the context. 

The presence of English words or phrases in the Latin text as an argu- 
ment against its originality was stressed both by Morton (p. viii), and 
later by Macaulay (p. 72) in answer to Bramlette (p. 492). To this evi- 
dence, MS. Me of the Latin text contributes another example of an Eng- 
lish gloss (73:30) and gives a correct reading (15:19) for the English 
passage badly confused in MS. Ma. 

The instances of English words and phrases in the Latin text are as 
follows: 1) In Anglico bene dicuntur ‘Eye therlles’ quia multum ‘eil’, id 
est, multum dampnum fecerunt multis (15:19 cf. M. 62:18); 2) Luxe 
illud Anglice: Euere is pe eye to pe wode lye (28:16. cf. M. 96:24); 3) 
zaberne, packes (55:16. cf. M. 168:3); 4) sanie, id est, atter (73:29. cf. 
M. 208:3); 5) qui has septem hagges duxerunt in vxores (77:34. cf. M. 
216: 23). 


17 MS. T (f. 988, col. 1), MS. C (f. 185*) of urn; MS. N (M. 398:29) ouervrn; MS. P (188: 
24) ernynge. The passage is lost in MS. V and not included in MS. G. The V-French reads 
(292:25): de curre. 
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In the first example, the correct reading in Latin MS. Me, which occurs 
also in MS. R, restores the pun on the words “eye” and “eil,” a pun 
which would and did suggest itself naturally to one writing in English 
and using the words “purl” and “‘eipurl” in the given context. But why 
should a writer using the Latin words “fenestra” and “‘oculus’”’ in the 
given context be reminded of any pun, let alone an English pun? In fact 
the pun is only half reported in the Latin text and needs the English 
version for its full comprehension."* 

The second instance, which introduces into the Latin text a wide- 
spread English proverb," is not in itself conclusive evidence for or against 
the originality of the Latin. Writers in Latin occasionally quote English 
proverbs, but, as Macaulay notes (p. 72), the practice is not common. 
In the present instance, the quotation is more closely fitted into its con- 
text in the English than in the Latin version. The English writer sets 
his next sentence in the same pattern as the opening words of the 
proverb. 

The third, fourth and fifth instances concern single words. ‘‘Packes”’ 
and “‘atter” are obviously glosses. In MSS. Me and V' “packes” is written 
above the word, “‘zaberne”’; in MS. Me, “‘atter” above the word, ‘“‘sanie.”’ 
“‘Packes” and “‘atter’”’ are the words used in the passages concerned in 
all the English MSS, with the exception of MS. P, which omits “packes.” 
The fifth instance seems to be not a gloss but a borrowing. “Hagges” 
occurs without a Latin equivalent in MSS. Me, Ma, and R. Macaulay 
(p. 72) calls attention to the rarity and uncertain meaning of the word 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Even the English MSS of the 
Ancrene Riwle do not agree in their readings. MS. T (f. 56*) omits the 
whole clause in which the word occurs, adding instead: ‘‘pus to maken 
baret’’;?° MS. C (f. 92%) substitutes “sunnen” for “heggen’; MSS. B 
(f. 58>), V (f. 3825, col. 1), and G (p. 136) agree with MS. N but write 


18 Tt is amusing to note that in the late Latin MS. R the phrase introducing the pun be- 
comes “In gallico.” Whether the pun was included in the V-French text may be doubted. 
The line and a half lost at this point (Fr. 45:18) seems hardly sufficient space for the 
amount of subject matter. 

19 For an early use of the quotation in Odo of Cheriton’s fable of the wolf turned monk 
see J. A. Herbert, Catalogue of Romances (London, 1910), 1m, 39. Carleton Brown, English 
Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century (Oxford, 1932), p. xi, n. 2, suggests lyric rather than proverb 
origin for the quotation. For further references see B. J. Whiting’s review of Brown’s book 
in Speculum, 1x (1934), 219. 

20 Bramlette (p. 494) notes this fact. He was inclined to suspect the whole clause because 
of its shift in the symbolic representation of the sins from “animals” to “hags.” But the 
symbols in the Ancrene Riwle shift constantly. The only unorthodox point about this pas- 
sage is the statement that mortal sinners, not the Devil himself, take the seven deadly sins 
to wife. 
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“haggen” for ‘“‘heggen.” The passages is omitted in MS. P. With this 
uncertainty over the word in English texts, it is understandable, as 
Macaulay notes (p. 73), that a translator might carry the term over into 
his translation; unlikely, on the other hand, that a writer of an original 
Latin text would introduce deliberately so doubtful a word. 

To this evidence of English words in the Latin text, the Latin para- 
phrase of English verses on holy meditations (88:24; see M. 240:24) 
adds its decisive weight. That the six English verses are the original of 
the Latin paraphrase is admitted by all the critics, however they may 
differ on the question of the original language of the whole treatise.”! 
That they were part of the English text which was being translated into 
Latin, seems to be the explanation which fits in most reasonably and 
naturally with the rest of the textual evidence. 

Taking this textual evidence as a whole one may conclude with some 
confidence that Latin was not the original language of the Ancrene 
Riwle. The additions in the Latin text are insignificant; the omissions 
destroy the personal quality and disguise the primary purpose of the 
treatise; the Latin text in many instances can be explained and corrected 
by the English text; the presence of English words and of a paraphrase 
of English verse—all this points to an English source. Stylistic evidence 
showing the Latin text consistently condensing and generalizing the 
more concrete and vivid method of expression of the English version 
might add its testimony. But one need not overstate the case. The Latin 
text, derivative as it apparently is, still has its textual importance in 
helping to elucidate the stages of expansion and process of adaptation of 
the English text. And in this way the Latin text should prove of value 
also in deciding the more important question of the originality of the 
French or the English version of the Ancrene Rivwle. 


Mount HOLyoKe COLLEGE 
South Hadley, Mass. 


2 This passage is discussed by Bramlette, p. 497, by Macaulay, p. 69, by Dymes, Essays 
and Studies by Members of the English Association, 1x (1924), 32, by Chambers, p. 6. The 
occurrence of a variant version of these English verses in the 13th c. Seinie Marherete and 
their relation to the A.R. verses are discussed by the editor, F. M. Mack, EETS o.s. 193 
(1934), p. 73 f. See also S.T.R.O. d’Ardenne, An Edition of be Liflade ant te Passiun of 
Seinte Iuliene (Liége and Paris, 1936), p. xliv f., and H. E. Allen, p. 214, n. 34. 





CONTINENTAL ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE 
ANCRENE RIWLE 


By Joun H. FisHER 


N 1940 Miss Hope Emily Allen called attention to the relationship 


between The Tretyse of Lowe and the Ancrene Riwle.' The Tretyse of 


Loue, one of the six books printed at Caxton’s press between the time of 
Caxton’s death (c. 1491) and his successor Wynkyn de Worde’s first book 
under his own name (Walter Hilton’s Scale of Perfection, 1494),? is a 
compilation of ten devotional tracts, from the first and longest of which 
it takes its name. This first piece, (1) The Tretyse of Loue proper, is an 
expansion and adaptation of Part vm of the Riwile,* dealing with the 
nature and virtue of spiritual love. The (2) Meditation on the Hours of the 
Cross and (3) Remedies Against the Seven Deadly Sins belong with the 
Tretyse by virtue of their similar dedication to a very wealthy lady‘ and 
by the borrowings from the Riwle found in the latter. After an inter- 
mediate conclusion which may mark the end of the original compilation, 
there follow seven shorter tracts on various subjects. They are (4) The 
Three Signs of True Love and Friendship, three pages of meditations on 
Christ’s love; (5) The Branches of the Appletree, a mystical treatise 
which, because of its significance in connection with the origin and pro- 
venance of the compilation, is the particular subject of this discussion; 
(6) The Seven Signs of Jesus’ Love; (7) An Exhortation by Faith, five pages 
of moral exhortation; (8) Nine Articles of Master Albert of Cologne; (9) 
Diverse Sayings of Saint Paul and Others; and (10) The Six Masters on 
Tribulation § 


1 “Wynkyn de Worde and a Second French Compilation from the ‘Ancren Riwle’ with a 
Description of the First,” Essays and Studies in Honor of Carleton Brown (New York), pp. 
182-219. I am now engaged in preparing an edition of the Tretyse of Loue for the Early 
English Text Society, and all references to the text are to the page proof of this forthcoming 
edition. 

2 On de Worde’s relation to Caxton’s press and the publication of these interim works, 
including the Tretyse, see H. R. Plomer, Wynkyn de Worde and His Contemporaries (London 
1925), esp. pp. 45-47. 

3 James Morton, ed. The Ancren Riwle, Camden Society Publications no. 57 (London, 
1853), “Of Luue,” pp. 384-411. A new transcription of Nero A. x1v, correcting many errors 
in Morton’s edition, has been made for the EETS by J. A. Herbert. 

4 The lady, whose identification would offer valuable evidence as to the date and prove- 
nance of the source of the Tretyse, cannot be identified from the vague references in the 
text. For Miss Allen’s speculations see Joc. cit., p. 189. 

5 For discussions of the MSS and textual traditions of the Nine Articles and Six Masters 
see Miss Allen’s Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle (New York, 1927), pp. 317 ff.; W. Dolch, 
Die Verbreitung oberlindischer Mystikerwerke im Niederlindischen (Leipzig diss., 1909), pp. 
13 ff. 
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The opening lines of the Caxton press book inform us that this ‘‘tretyse 
was translatid out of frenshe Into englyshe the yere of our lord 
Mcccclxxxxiij” (Tretyse, p. 1). This late date and statement of transla- 
tion at once raise the question of the origin of the compilation. As Miss 
Allen pointed out, the Tretyse ‘‘is the latest derivative of the Amcren 
Riwle now known in English,’ but the English translation is of little 
assistance in helping us trace the history of the original compilation. A 
study of the language at once dispels the notion that it is not actually a 
translation.’ We are left, then, with the problem of the origin of the 
French text, no copy of which has yet been discovered. There are two 
possibilities: one, that the French source of the Tretyse was written in 
England during Anglo-Norman times when such moral treatises were 
still being composed in French; the other, that it was written abroad and 
brought over to England to be translated and printed. 

In connection with this second possibility, it should be pointed out 
that none of the texts or adaptations of the Riwle hitherto identified is 
of Continental origin.* Writing in 1940, Miss Allen stated that “‘We have 
no information leading us to believe that the Ancren Riwle would be 
generally accessible to compilers abroad.’’® Nevertheless, Miss Allen 
pointed out that the close ties between England and the Low Countries 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century would have made it possible 
for the Riwle to have got abroad, or, if it were already known abroad from 
thirteenth-century Anglo-Norman sources, for it to have returned to Eng- 
land. As illustrative of this close connection, Miss Allen mentioned 
Margaret of York, sister of Edward IV, who was the third wife of Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy and patroness to Caxton while he was learning 
the art of printing. For her, David Aubert, librarian to Charles and well- 
known author (of romances) in his own right,'® made at least six religious 


® Allen, “Wynkyn de Worde, etc.,”’ p. 189. 

7 As G. C. Macaulay in the only close textual study of the Riwle MSS—‘The Ancren 
Riwle,” MLR, rx (1914), 149—pointed out, the Nero text shows considerable French influ- 
ence when compared with other English versions. The vocabulary of the borrowings from 
the Riwle in the Tretyse shows an even more marked French influence. A brief survey of this 
linguistic evidence will be included in my introduction to the edition. 

8 All of the MSS of the Ancrene Riwle are Insular, and none of the borrowings noted by 
Miss Allen are of Continental origin—“Some Fourteenth Century Borrowings from ‘An- 
cren Riwle’,” MLR, xvut (1923), 1-8; “Further Borrowings from ‘Ancren Riwle’,” MLR 
xxv (1929), 1-15. 

® Allen, “Wynkyn de Worde, etc.,” p. 187. Since 1940 Miss Allen has been led by her 
further study of the influence of the Riwle as well as by the Continental associations here 
described to qualify this statement in discussion and correspondence. 

10 G. Doutrepont, La Littérature Francaise d la cour des Ducs de Bourgogne (Paris, 1909), 
p. 234; H. L. D. Ward, Catalogue of Romances in the British Museum (London, 1883), 1, 
377 
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compilations between 1469 and 1480. Miss Allen’s suggestion was that 
the seven somewhat unusual tracts of foreign origin attached to the 
Tretyse proper might give a clue to the origin of the whole compilation, 
and that these tracts might be sought for in Continental French MSS of 
the late fifteenth century as well as in Anglo-Norman MSS of the thir- 
teenth." 

These various suggestions have been remarkably borne out, for in 
MS. Fr. 2292 in the Bibliothéque Royale in Brussels” five of the tracts 
appended to the Tre/yse occur in the same order as they do in the Tretyse. 
This MS. was transcribed in Ghent in 1475 expressly for Margaret of 
York by Aubert. It begins with Friar Laurence’s La Somme le Roi, and 
then includes a series of devotional tracts on various subjects. The simi- 
larities between the items appended to the Tretyse and five of those in 


the MS. may be demonstrated by the parallel inci pits: 


[MS. #17, f. 236%] Cy parle de la vertu 
et des branches du pommier quil ex- 
pose moralement comme dessus. 

Le prophete dit ces paroles/Je mon- 
teray au pommier et prendray le fruit. / 
Aucune ffois entende on par le pom- 
mier la croiz.. . 


[MS. #18, f. 242%] Ly declaire les signes 
par lesquelz lon acquiert lamour de 
nostre seigneur. 

Nous xpristiens deburions tres ar- 
damment sentir en noz coeurs et pen- 
ser ala tresgrant amour... 


[MS. #19, f. 244%] Sensieult vng [en- 
saig]nement par maniere de predica- 
tion iadis fait au poeuple en paris par 
maistre albert &c. Contenant noeuf 
articles. 

Maister albert de montferrant ar- 
cheuesque de coulongne declaire ces 
noeuf articles... 


[Tretyse #5, p. 108] Here foloweth a 
Treatise that spekyth of the vertu & 
of the braunches of the appultree, 
which is expouned morally, as foloweth 
here after: 

THE prophete saith thise wordes, ‘I 
shall mount to the appultree & take of 
the frute.’ Somtyme is vonderstonde 
by the appultree the cross ... 


[Tretyse $6, p. 118] HEre ben declared 
the signes wherby men may seke the 
loue of our lorde. 

WE CRysten oughte moche hertly 
to Remembre in our hertes & thynke 
on the rihte grete loue... 


[Tretyse #8, p. 126] HEre begynneth a 
techynge by manere of predycacyon, 
made to the peple by master Alberte, 
conteynyng ix. artycles. Mayster Al- 
berte, Archebysshop of Coleyne, sayd 
thyse wordes in the persone of Jhesu 
cryst: 


1 Allen, “Wynkyn de Worde, etc.,” p. 189. 

12 The MS. is described by J. Van Den Gheyn, Catalogue des Manuscrits de la Biblio- 
théque Royale Belgique (Brussels, 1903), 111, 401-402. Through kindness of the MLA Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproductions I have been able to secure a film of the MS., and my 
transcription of the parallel materials will appear as an appendix to the edition of the 
Tretyse. 
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[MS. #20, f. 245¥] Plusieurs beaulz dits 
et exemples de saint pol. Et aultres 
docteurs en diuinite. 

In nomine dominj Amen... 


[MS. #21, f. 246] Ilz estoient vj. mais- 
tres ensemble et demanderent lun a 
laultre quel chose ilz diroient de dieu. 
Si commencierent a parler de tribula- 
tion... 
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[Tretyse #9, p. 127] Here begynnen 
dyuerse treatises & ensamples of saynt 
poul & other doctours in diuynite. 

Jn nomine domini amen .. . 


[Tretyse #10, p. 128] There were sixe 
mayster togyder, and one askyd to 
a-nother what thyng they shold say of 
god, & began to speke of trybula- 
cion... 


iN te enon 





Only the fourth tract, The Three Signs of True Love and Friendship, 
and the seventh, An Exhortation by Faith, are missing. As the lines 
quoted above indicate, the French and English texts correspond very 
closely, and a direct relationship between the texts in the Brussels MS. 
and in the Tretyse is further confirmed by a more detailed study of the 
most interesting of the group, (5) The Branches of the Appletree. 

The Branches of the Appletree is an allegory which enjoyed great popu- 
larity on the Continent, to judge from the number of MS and printed 
versions still extant. In these Continental versions, it was usually based 
on a palmtree, and frequently entitled Palma Contemplationis. In the 
most common redaction (the one translated into English) the piece is 
divided into two parts. The first part is concerned with the seven fruits 
of the tree of penance: for the body, clearness, lightness, subtlety, and 
impassibility; and, for the soul, knowledge of the Godhead, the glory of 
the humanity of Christ, and love. The second and longer part deals with 
the seven branches of the tree of contemplation: 1) the branch of self- 
knowledge on which are found the peacock and the flower narde; 2) the 
branch of concern for fellow men, with the screech-owl and the flower 
glane; 3) temporal affliction and penance, with the swan and lily; 4) 
compunction, with the harpy and rose; 5) waiting, with the nightingale 
and saffron and blanche flower; 6) visitation, with the swallow and mari- 
gold; and 7) love, with the phoenix and wildflower. This second part of 
the tract had a wide circulation apart from the more doctrinal discussion 
of penance. The seven branches were clearly considered as progressive 
steps in mystical experience, and the scribe of the most important Latin 
text (Erfurt Amploniana, see below) even went so far as to refer to the 
sixth branch as “Sextus gradus palmae.” However, the scheme has not 
been traced to any source. 

The allegory was in active circulation from about 1275 until the time 


18 See further discussion of the mystical element with a note listing various Latin and 
vernacular schemes making use of seven steps in the introduction to Karl Christ’s edition 
of the French text, “Le Livre du Paumier,” Mittelalterliche Handschriften, Festgabe Her- 
mann Degering (Leipzig, 1928), pp. 57-82, esp. p. 58. 
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of its translation into English in 1493. There are seven Latin versions in 
MS, and some fifty MS and two incunabula versions in German and 
Netherlandish ;“ and I have been able to find notices of sixteen texts in 
French.'* Two Latin" and several German and Netherlandish” versions 


14 See the summary and analysis of the Latin and Germanic MSS in Philip Strauch, 
“Palma Contemplationis,” Beitrage sur Geschicte der Deutschen Sprache und Literature, 
XLvu (1923-24), 338-342. I designate by the general terms ““German and Netherlandish” 
versions in which Strauch distinguishes some twelve dialects of the Saar, Rhineland, and 
Low Countries. The incunabula versions are 12 and 27 in Strauch’s list. 

% The following list of MSS is fuller than those of Christ, pp. 59-60, and Paul Meyer, 
Bulletin de la société des Anciens Textes (1885), p. 70; (1886), p. 43. Asterisks indicate those 
which are not found in the other lists. The letters are arbitrarily assigned for convenience in 
future reference. 

A—MS. Francais 2292, Bibliothéque Royale, Brussels, f. 236 (see above). 

* B—MS. Bib. Nat. fr. 17115, f. clxxxv, ‘Des vii. brainches de contemplation” (contains 
perhaps only the second part of the allegory) ; 13 cent., Cat. Bib. Nat. St. Germain, H. 
Omont (Paris, 1898), 11, 15. 

*C—MS. Bib. du Roi 974, iii, f. 123-127; attached to Friar Laurence’s La Somme le Roi; 
15 cent., MSS Bib. du Roi, P. Paris (Paris, 1848), vir, 295. 

D—MS. Bib. Nat. fr. 940, 3, f. 123; attached to Friar Laurence; 15 cent., Bib. Imperiale, 
Bib. Nat. (Paris, 1868), 1, 161. 

*E—MS. Arsenal 2109, 10, f. 152-154; 15 cent., MSS Bib. Arsenal, Series 1, H. Martin 
(Paris, 1886), 11, 415. 

F—MS. Arsenal 937, f. 117 (incipit does not appear to be our text, but Meyer, Joc. cit. 
[1886], p. 43, indicates that it is) 13 cent., MSS Arsenal, Series 1, 11, 181. 

G—MS. Bib. Nat. fr. 1802, 12, f. 112; 14 cent., Bib. Imp. (Paris, 1868), 1, 316. 

H—MS. Metz 535, f.1 (MS. is fragmentary at beginning and commences with second part 
of the allegory); end 13 or beginning 14 cent. See description with incipit and explicit 
in Meyer, loc. cit. (1886), pp. 43 ff. 

I—MS. Lyon 722, f. 114; end 13 cent. See description with incipit and explicit, Meyer, 
loc. cit. (1885), p. 70. 

J—MS. Arsenal 21111, f. 41"; in a collection of sermons attributed to Maurice de Sully; 
13 cent., MSS Arsenal, Series 1, 11, 417. 

*K—MS. Royal E. xii, 12, f. 139>; 14 cent., Brit. Mus. Royal MSS, Warner and Gilson 
(London, 1921), 11, 198. 

L—MS. Bib. Nat. fr., 6447, f. 362°; c. 1275. See P. Meyer, Notices et Extraits, xxxv, pt. 

2, 507. 

M—MS. Arsenal 2058, 2, f. 67-69; 13 cent., MSS Arsenal, Series 1, 11, 390-391. 

N—MS. Arsenal 3167, 3, f. 52-55; 14. cent., MSS Arsenal, Series 1, 11, 274-275. 

O—MS. Mazarine 788 (1088), f. 189°; 13 cent., MSS Bib. Mazarine, A. Moliner (Paris, 

1885), 1, 381. 
P—MS. Berlin Lat. Oct. 264, f: 82°-85"; 13 cent. This is the basis for Christ’s edition; 
see note 13. 

16 The first part of the Erfurt Amploniana (see below) is printed by Christ, pp. 80-81, 
and the second by Strauch, pp. 367-373. Strauch also prints another Latin version of the 
second part of the allegory (pp. 373-375). 

17 See the references in Strauch’s list. Those which I have examined are noted below. 
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have been printed. The French, of which there is only the one version 
suramarized above, is likewise available.'* 

The complete version which deals with both the tree of penance and 
the tree of contemplation is found in only one of the Latin texts, the 
Erfurt Amploniana, and in three of the Dutch and Flemish translations." 
The other Latin and vernacular texts present various redactions of the 
second part. These have been divided into three groups.” The first makes 
use of the tree of contemplation material in much the same form as out- 
lined above; into this category fall all of the Latin versions save the 
Erfurt, and nine Dutch and Low German treatments which use the 
Erfurt as a point of departure.”' The second principal group is made up 
of vernacular sermon adaptations” of the palmtree of contemplation 
likewise preserving the birds, flowers, and their significations much the 
same as in the complete version ;¥ seven sub-types have been distinguished 
in this group, which comprises twenty-four MSS.™ Apart from these two 
groups stands the German version entitled ‘‘Der Baumgarten,” attrib- 
uted to Konrad von Wessenburg;” in this, the allegory is based upon an 
orchard of seven trees instead of the branches of a single tree, but the 
substance is much the same as in the Branches of the Appletree. 

The question of the origin of the allegory has not been satisfactorily 
settled. W. Dolch, who made the first detailed study of the tradition, 
suggested that the Erfurt Latin was a translation from the French.” 
Strauch, although he brought forward some linguistic evidence to up- 
hold this view, felt that the origin of the Erfurt text, and so the original 
language of the piece, must be left an open question.”” And Christ in the 


18 Christ, op. cit. This is an excellent edition of one of the earliest MSS (P in note 15). 
However, Christ collated his text only with the Erfurt Amploniana Latin, and a definitive 
edition is still needed. 

19 Dolch, p. 33; Strauch, p. 345. 

2 By Strauch, pp. 346 ff.; esp. p. 359. 

% Tbid., pp. 346-348; 359. 

2 The best examples are the versions in the St. George Sermons—Reider, Der sogennan- 
ten St. Georgener Prediger (Berlin, 1908), pp. 260 ff.—and in MS. Zurich c76/290—W. 
Wackernagel, Alideutsche Predigten und Gebete (Basel, 1876), pp. 134-149. In these the whole 
tree grows from the root of steadfast faith, “‘rehte vnd vest globe,” and the trunk is willing 
poverty, “‘willecliche armvot’”—Wackernagel, pp. 134-135. 

3 See Strauch, pp. 360-363, for detailed comparisons of the names of the branches, birds, 
and flowers in the various versions. 

% Tbid., pp. 349-359. 

% Printed by Bormann, “Konrad von Wessenburg,” Neues Jahrbuch der berlinische 
Gesellschaft fiir deutsche Sprache und Althertumskunde (Hagens Germania), 11 (1837), 
303-308. 

%* Dolch, p. 33, n. 2. 

27 Strauch, p. 346. 
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introduction to his edition of the French text, after a careful study of 
the linguistic and textual relationships, decided that in general the Latin 
presented a better text, and, furthermore, ‘‘Wortschatz and Ausdrucks- 
form liefern keine Stiitze fiir die These eines vulgiren Ursprungs.’”** 
Some of the Latin and Netherlandish texts attribute the allegory to 
St. Bernard and St. Bonaventura,” although it has never been accepted 
in the canon of either. However, it is obvious that the author knew the 
works of these two great mystics. The “four fruits for the body”’ in the 
discussion of the appletree of penance are to be found in St. Bona- 
ventura’s Sermo in feria secunda post Pascha,*® and similar discussions 
of the violet (or narde), lily, rose, and crocus (saffron and blanche 
flower) in the Vitis Mystica® likewise attributed to Bonaventura, and in 
St. Bernard’s Sermo in Cantica XLII. There are also verbal parallels 
with Richard and Hugo of St. Victor, Konrad of Megenberg, and others. 
However, except for the “four fruits’ and the material in the Vitis 
Mystica, none of these represents an important influence, most of them 
being figures and phrases which were probably in the air during the sec- 
ond half of the thirteenth century. Christ believed that the author made 
use of an amplified version of the Vitis which could hardly have been 
compiled before the death of St. Bonaventura in 1274. Since both Latin 
and vernacular versions are found earlier than 1300, the date of com- 
position would thus be fixed in the last quarter of the thirteenth century. 
On the basis of the locations and dialects of the MSS, Christ further sug- 
gested that the piece was written in some monastery in northern France 


28 Christ, p. 67. The fact that Christ did not make a general study of the French versions 
makes it impossible to draw any final conclusions on this point. For instance, the opening 
lines of MS. Lyon 722 (I in note 15) have the seven fruits gathered on the tree of the cross 
and omit any mention of a tree of penance. The passage with which the extant portion of 
MS. Metz 535 (H) begins lacks two lines also omitted in the Erfurt and Berlin texts, and it 
has a slightly different conclusion after the Ego flos campi verse. Others of the French ver- 
sions end, like the Erfurt, with Benedictus fructus. As it happens, none of these variations, 
gleaned from a study of the MS catalogs and descriptions, affects Christ’s general conclu- 
sions as to the superiority of the Latin text, but a close study of the versions might well pro- 
duce such evidence. Certainly the complete version is much more widespread and uniform 
in French than in either Latin or Germanic. 

29 See Strauch, p. 342, n. 1. 

%” First identified by Strauch, p. 344, n. 1. Most of the borrowings and parallels are re- 
corded in the notes to Christ’s edition, and I shall record a few more in my notes to the 
Tretyse of Loue. A passage somewhat like this on the four fruits of the body, but probably 
indebted to the same source, is to be found in “ Pe Spore of Loue” (a free translation of St. 
Edmund’s Speculum), Hortsmann, Minor Poems of the Vernon Manuscript, EETS, OS, 98, 
p. 286. 

3t The Vitis is printed among Bernard’s works in Migne’s Patrologia Latina (this passage, 
184, col. 673 ff.), and among Bonaventura’s on the basis of later research in his Opera Omnia 
(Quaracchi, 1898), vit. 
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or just across the border in Flanders and is one of the products of the 
mystical revival in the thirteenth century. 

The most striking correspondence between the English translation in 
the Tretyse of Loue and the French of the Brussels MS. is that in these 
two texts alone the tree is an appletree rather than a palmtree. The usual 
incipit of the French text is a verse from the Canticles: “‘Ascendam in 
palmam et apprehendam fructum eius (Cant. vii: 8]. Li prophetes dist ces 
paroles: Je monterai el paumier et si prendrai le fruit de lui” (Christ, p. 
70). The vernacular paumier represents a common Old French treatment 
of the Latin al, as in almus-aumosne; alter-autre; altare-autel. But au 
was also a variation of 0, poser-pauser; povre-pauvre; oan-auan.™ In the 
text there was no confusion as long as the Latin verse was retained, but 
when it was dropped paumier could be taken to mean pommier. At least 
ten of the French MSS have the Latin incipit, and at least five of these 
clearly indicate a palmtree in the vernacular.* Three MSS omit the Latin 
and begin directly with the vernacular discussion, but two of these in- 
dicate a palmtree. Of the MSS whose incipits are complete only the 
Brussels MS. omits the Latin verse and gives the tree as pommier.* It is 
reasonable to suppose that this development is simply a scribal altera- 
tion of some version in which the Latin is omitted and the tree is given 
as paumier, for example MS. O. At any rate, the reading in the Brussels 
MS. accounts for the ‘‘appletree”’ in the English translation. 

Proof that the English could not have been translated from the Latin 
is to be seen in another passage, In discussing the phoenix as a type of 
the sacrifice of Christ, the English has: 


® Christ, p. 68. 
33 These variants are taken from the glossary in Kar] Bartsch’s Chrestomathie de I’ Ancien 


Francais (Leipzig, 1927). 
“ 








MS. Latin French 

Cc palmam paulmier 

E palmam palmier 

I palmaia paumier 

J palmam paumier 

L palmam palmier 
85 MS. Latin French 

N palme 

.@) —_—_—_— paumier 

A pommier 


The Latin but not the French is given in the descriptions of MSS. D, F, G,and K. The de- 
scription of B does not have the incipit. H is fragmentary at the beginning, but Meyer’s 
notice has the word spelled paumiers in the text. M presents a special problem. Its incipit 
reads, “Ascendam in palmam .. . Je prendrai le paume. . . .” Since the Latin is included, 
there should be no confusion, but the French suggests pomme. Perhaps it means a palm leaf 
or frond, as in the “victor’s palm.” 
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wherof dauyd sayd, ‘Suche sacrefyse is crase.’ And in a-nother place sayd, 
‘Thenne is the sacrefise crase whan the soule is reysed by wynges of holy desires 
oute of al bodely affeccyons & Imagynacyons, and she is Ioyned to god in crase, 
& is dronken of the crase of the holy goost.’. . . [Tretyse, p. 117] 


It is difficult to interpret crase in such a context. The Erfurt Latin has: 


Unde David: holocaustum, ait, tuum pingue fiat....Tunc autem pingue est 
holocaustum, cum anima elevata est per sanctum desiderium . . . et inpinguata 
et inebriata gratia spiritus sancti. [Strauch, p. 373] 


The Latin pinguis, rich or fat, gives no direct assistance in translating 
or determining the origin of crase. However, the French has: 


dont dauid dist Tel sacrifice est cras et en aultre lieu Dont est le sacrifice cra2 
quant lame est esleuee par elles du saint desir hors de toutes affections et de cor- 
porelles ymaginations et elle est iointe en dieu engraissee et enyuree de la grace de 
saint esperit .. . [MS. 2292, f. 242¥] 


The French gras (cras) is the exact translation of pinguis, and it explains 
the term in the English, which, it appears, is an old use of crass as 
dense or gross in physical constitution ‘this use first recorded in NED in 
1545). The final grace in the French is spelled grase in Christ’s edition. 
It might have been so spelled in the English translator’s original, which 
would account for his interpreting it as gras again. 

There is further evidence of the close connection between the Brussels 
MS. and the Tretyse translation. For instance, in Christ’s edition, each 
Scripture quotation begins with a few lines of Latin, then goes on to give 
the whole quotation in the vernacular. The Brussels text omits all but 
three of the Latin passages, and the English follows it exactly. In 
Christ’s text, as in the Erfurt Latin, the phoenix flies into the hottest 
part of the air in preparation for his self-immolation; the English follows 
the Brussels in having him fly into the hottest part of the land.*7 And 
there are other close parallels. 

Both internal and external evidence, however, indicate that the 
Brussels MS. is not the direct source of the five pieces in the English 
compilation. In the first place, the English presents better readings than 
the Brussels French in one or two places. The discussion of the second 
branch begins: “The seconde braunche of contemplacion is compunccion 
of theyr neyghbours, for whan pe soule...” (Tretyse, p. 111). The 
French of Christ’s edition (p. 73) agrees exactly with it: ‘Li secons rains 


% Tretyse of Loue, pp. 114, 115, 118; MS. 2292, ff., 240, 240%, 242”. 

37 Strauch, p. 372: “calidorem partem aeris .. .” Christ, p. 78: “la plus caude partie de 
Yair...” MS. 2292, f. 242: “la plus chaulde partie de tout la terre . . .” Tretyse of Loue, 
p. 117: “the moost hote part of al the londe. . . .” 
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John H. Fisher 1189 
de contenplacion est conpascions de ses proismes. Car quant liame... .”’ 
And both of these agree with the Erfurt Latin. The Brussels French, on 
the other hand, has (f. 238): ‘“‘Le second rain de contemplation de ses 
proismes est quant lame. . . . ” Obviously the scribe of the Brussels MS. 
simply omitted a phrase, and the English translator must have had the 
correct reading before him. At one point, the English reads correctly 
nard where the Brussels MS. has the garbled mand.** In this case, how- 
ever, the translator could have got the correct reading from a later pas- 
sage. In addition to such textual evidence, there is the simple fact that 
the Brussels MS. contains only five of the seven appended items. The 
fourth and seventh are not found in it. Since the Tretyse of Loue is obvi- 
ously a compilation, it is theoretically possible for the author or trans- 
lator to have gathered his materials from three sources, or even four 
sources, but if this is the case, why did he insert one of the tracts into 
the block of five found in the Brussels MS.? It seems more likely that at 
least the seventh item,®® An Exhortation by Faith, was in the compilation 
from which he translated his appended items. 

The discovery of these pieces appended to the Tretyse of Loue in the 
Brussels MS. does not prove that the whole compilation was made on the 
Continent. The close ties between England and the Low Countries in the 
fifteenth century might have provided (in Miss Allen’s words) “‘an agency 
possibly bringing about combinations of English and Continental re- 
ligious treatises.’’*° However, the close relation between the Brussels 
MS. and the English book certainly suggests the possibility that the 
compilation may be Continental, and, if so, that there may be other 
reflections of the Ancrene Riwle in devotional texts of Belgium and north- 
ern France. 


New York UNIVERSITY 
New York 3 


38 Tretyse of Loue, p. 110; MS. 2292, f. 237%. Christ’s French translates nardus, violete, p. 
72 


39 Internal evidence would seem to indicate that (4) The Three Signs of True Love and 
Friendship might be related to the original compilation of the Tretyse proper. 

40 As an example of such an “agency” Miss Allen suggests the Greenwich house of the 
Observant Friars founded in 1482 by Edward IV apparently at the instigation of his sister, 
Margaret of York—Allen, “Wynkyn de Worde, etc.,” p. 188 and n. 11. 








READINGS FROM THE THORKELIN 
TRANSCRIPTS OF BEOWULF 


By Kemp MALONE 


HANKS to subventions from the American Philosophical Society 

and the Johns Hopkins University, I was able to spend three 
months of the year 1948 in Copenhagen, where I checked against the 
originals (in the Great Royal Library) Julius Zupitza’s readings from the 
A and B transcripts of Beowulf.' In the following I report my findings, 
except for those cases where I have neither additions nor corrections to 
make. For convenience of reference I give my readings and comments by 
line of verse, not by MS. page and line.” I conform to Z’s practice of giving 
the A and B readings in italics.’ 

The A scribe (hereafter called simply A) tried to copy the text as he 
found it; that is, he imitated the handwriting of the MS. Before he 
finished copying the text he had become adept in the insular hand and 
wrote it with ease; not so, of course, when he began making his copy. 
One can therefore distinguish between A’s earlier and his later hand. 
The latter appears, not only in the later part of his text, but also in 
earlier passages which he skipped (because they were hard to make out) 
and came back to when he collated his copy with the original. A’s later 
hand is rather small, as compared with his earlier, and differs, besides, 
in the forms of various letters, notably d and /. 

The B scribe (that is, Thorkelin himself) in making his copy of the 
text wrote in his regular eighteenth-century hand, a hand which, since 
he was an Icelander, included eth, thorn, and the digraph @. B’s hand 
is uniform throughout. There appears, nevertheless, now and then in 
both A and B a hand to be identified as Thorkelin’s but not identical 
with B’s. This is a shaky hand and goes with a later period in Thorkelin’s 
life, when he was making ready his edition of the poem. In the following 
the shaky hand is called Thorkelin’s; the earlier hand of the same man, 
B’s. 

Before taking up the readings proper, another difference between A 
and B needs to be pointed out. A often skips parts of the text hard to 
make out, and in such cases he almost invariably leaves a blank space 


1 The Zupitza readings were published in 1882, in the so-called A utotypes (EETS, Orig. 
Ser., 77), where they appear in both text and footnotes. In this collation I refer to Zupitza, 
by abbreviation, as Z. 

2? The MS. is, of course, Cotton Vitellius A xv (British Museum). 

* But Z italicized these readings only in his footnotes; in his text he made no distinction 
between the readings taken from A or B and those taken from the MS. itself. 
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disproportionately great; if then he later succeeds in reading the omitted 
part of the text, he commonly inserts his reading in the space left blank, 
and, since the reading rarely completely fills the space, he puts in dots 
enough to fill out the space, by way of indication that the MS. here has 
no gap. B’s procedure is wholly different. When he fails to make out a 
passage he indicates the fact by making dots, the number of dots roughly 
corresponding to the number of letters illegible or wanting; if later he 
succeeds in reading any of the letters, he writes them in on the dots in 
such a way as to cover the dots up, though they can usually be made 
out if one looks hard and long. Neither A nor B follows his chosen pro- 
cedure with absolute rigor, but exceptions are few and presumably due 
to special circumstances, sometimes readily determined. 

Lines 6 and 7: Z omits the point recorded in B after the last word of 
each of these lines; both points may have been in the MS. 

Line 15b: A seems first to have written aldon (later changed to aldor 
by lengthening and thickening, with a darker ink, the first down stroke 
of the m), leaving a blank space for the rest of the half-line; this space 
was great enough to hold 10 letters; later ase was written, in smaller 
letters, in the space left blank; the unfilled space to the left of ase was 
then filled out with four dots, except for a one-letter blank space left 
between aldor and the first dot; the approximately two-letter unfilled 
space to the right of ase was left blank; the a of ase was written with 
marked lateral extension (according to Z, it was “altered from some 
other letter’’); it corresponds to two letters in the MS., the first of which 
is illegible, the second an a; the peculiar shape of the a written by A may 
be due to an attempt to imitate (without understanding) what the scribe 
saw before him in the MS.; the blank space between aldor and the first 
dot presumably signalizes the illegible letter after aldor in the MS.; the 
four dots have the function of closing the gap which A had left between 
the one-letter blank space and ase. B wrote aldor .. . tise. 

Line 20: A’s sceal comes at the end of his line; he began his next line 
with gode, forgetting, for once, to leave a space blank for the illegible 
words between sceal and gode; later, above Swa sceal, there was inserted, 
between the lines, a row of 10 dots followed by ma (written very small; 
the right-hand side of the a has been cut off by the binder); the first two 
dots stand over the wynn of Swa. In B’s text, seven dots followed by ma 
stand between sceal and gode. In both texts the dots have the function 
which normally they have in B but not in A: they mark the presence of 
an illegible passage. 

Line 21: A left a blank space after fader; later, he wrote rme on the 
right-hand side of this space, in smaller letters (i.e. in his later hand); still 
later the m of this reading was changed to in by putting a dot over the 
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first down stroke; since A normally does not dot his i’s (in this respect 
as in general he imitates the insular hand), one cannot be sure that it 
was not Thorkelin who made this change in A’s text. B first read... 
rine; later this was changed to . . . bine; the dots here, as elsewhere in 
B, signalize illegible or missing letters. 

Line 44b: A first wrote pon, left after it a seven-letter blank space, and 
followed this with don; the p was later changed to thorn with another 
ink; part of the blank space shows signs of erasure; in his later hand A 
prefixed bady to don, and filled out with six dots the rest of the blank 
space. 

Line 47b: A first wrote segen g, left after it a four-letter blank space, 
and followed this with denne; later, in A’s later hand and with another 
ink, an e was added to the g; still later the d of denne was crossed (and 
thereby made an 6); the cross-mark was done in a way characteristic of 
B’s hand but unlike A’s; A did not fill out with dots the space left blank 
between ge and denne; this space signalizes something illegible. B wrote 
segen ge- denne; later, with another ink, he crossed the d; his dash serves 
the purpose elsewhere served by a dot in his text; I cannot make out the 
difference in ink between g and e noted by Z (who does not mention the 
dash) ; the two letters seem to me to have been written continuously. The 
reading gyldenne of the editions is not justified; the proper reading is 
ge(1)denne. 

Line 69a: A first wrote micel, before which he left a four-letter blank 
space; in his later hand he wrote ern at the beginning of this space, and 
filled out the rest of the space with four dots set close; still later (many 
years later, in all likelihood) Thorkelin put a small capital Fr before and 
a little above ern; this is his regular abbreviation for ‘footnote, marginal 
note”; he evidently intended to supplement A’s text by adding medo (a 
reading from B), but he either failed to do so or, more likely, did so but 
later erased medo along with the other interlinear and marginal material 
which he wrote in and later erased on p. 3 of A’s text. B first wrote 
eres @rn micel; later, with another ink, he wrote medo on the dots; 
he may well have got this reading from Wanley. 

Line 70a: A first wrote pone yldo, after which he left a seven-letter 
blank space; later he changed the p to J; he also inserted bearn, in his 
later hand, in the space left blank and filled out with three dots what 
was left of the blank space after bearn. 

Line 71b: A first wrote eall, left after it a five-letter blank space, and 
followed this with delan; in his later hand he put ge in the middle of the 
space left blank; still later, with another ink, the space left between ge 
and de@lan was closed with a double hyphen; this mark was presumably 
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added by Thorkelin, who regularly writes his hyphens like an equality 
sign. 

Line 77a: A wrote nnd, but this was afterwards changed to mid by 
dotting the last down stroke of the second n, a correction perhaps made 
by Thorkelin. 

Line 92a: A first wrote cped, but later changed the p to wynn; still 
later the lower part of this wynn was erased along with the interlinear 
matter which Thorkelin wrote in and then rubbed out. 

Line 92b: A left a huge blank space after eordan, but in his later hand 
he wrote worh at the beginning of this space and filled out the rest of the 
space with 17 dots; he did not write work on dots (pace Z); the top of the 
3 of eordan was written with an ink different from that used in the rest 
of the word but seemingly identical with that used in work; nevertheless 
the form of the d is that characteristic of A’s earlier, not his later hand. 
B first wrote eordan......... ; later, with another ink, he crossed the 
d, turning it into an 3, and wrote worh on the first four dots. 

Line 98: A first wrote hpyrfap.; later, with another ink, he changed the 
first p to wynn, the second to thorn; B wrote hwyrfap.; the point was 
presumably in the MS., since it appears in both A and B, but Z in his 
text put the point in brackets and in his footnote he said ‘“hwyrfap 
AB” without mentioning the pointing. 

Line 102: A first wrote gasc; later the c was changed to ¢ with another 
ink and possibly in another hand. 

Line 113a: both A and B have giganias but in neither case was this the 
original reading. A first wrote gio and left after it a six-letter blank 
space; in his later hand the latter part of this space was filled with néas 
(the a of which had been changed from an 0); still later (in all likelihood 
many years later) Thorkelin changed to g the o of gio and added an a, 
leaving a slight space between giga and ntas. B first followed the division 
of the word made in the MS., writing gi at the end of the bottom line of 
his page, and putting seven dots at the beginning of the top line of his 
next page to indicate illegibility; later, however, he made out the n/as 
and carelessly wrote it, not on the dots but in the blank space after gi 
(the line which ends with gi happens to be rather short); between gi and 
nias he left a blank space. In this space Thorkelin still later (many years 
later, I think) wrote ga. The change of A’s gio to giga, and the insertion 
of ga into B’s text, were both done with the same ink and in the same 
hand. The editorial reading gigantas is to be interpreted as a conjecture 
of Thorkelin’s, inasmuch as its third and fourth letters do not belong to 
the true A and B texts, but were introduced by Thorkelin into these 
texts at a late date. 
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Line 114a: A wrote lange prige, whereas B wrote lange brage. Thorkelin 
at a late date changed A to make it agree with B: he covered A’s i with 
a large caret, over which he wrote an a. The reading prage rests on the 
authority of B only. 

Line 115: A wrote Gewai at the bottom of his p. 4, but Geweat at the 
top of his p. 5 (he followed the old custom of writing at the bottom of a 
given page the first word of the next page); in both cases the wynn was 
first copied as p and later corrected with another ink. 

Line 141b: A seems to have had trouble with sweotolan: he first wrote 
speo and dan, leaving a five-letter blank space between; later he changed 
the p to wynn; in his later hand, he wrote co at the beginning of the blank 
space, filling out the rest of the space with five dots; still later, with 
another ink, he changed the c to a /. 

Line 159: A first wrote only the last word wes of this line; before the 
wes he left a great blank space; this, in his later hand, he partially filled 
with egleca ehtende, but left the beginning unfilled, to indicate the pres- 
ence of illegible letters. 

Line 160: A first wrote dugupe; the p was later changed to thorn with 
another ink. 

Line 182b: A first wrote hefian and curon, with a great blank space be- 
tween; later the f and r were corrected to r and thorn respectively; in his 
later hand, A wrote ne at the beginning of the blank space, and filled out 
the rest of the space with 11 dots. 

Line 203b: of the five words in this half-line, A found readily legible 
only the last two, leof were; these he wrote in the middle of a new line 
(line 6 of his page 8), leaving, besides, a seven-letter space blank at the 
end of the preceding line; later he wrote peah at the beginning of this 
seven-letter space and filled out the rest of this space with a wavy line; 
he then wrote he him at the beginning of his line 6 and filled out the rest of 
the space with 11 dots; both Jeah and he him are in A’s later hand, and 
were written with the same ink, an ink different from that used in writing 
the context. B wrote peak with a capital ) which seems to have been a 
small letter originally; he left a three-letter space blank before peak 
(something very rare in his text). 

Line 204a: A wrote pofne or wofne or pofne, one cannot say which, 
though the first letter looks more like » than anything else. B wrote 

forne. The two readings can be reconciled if we suppose that A’s first 
letter is a misreading of r and that B’s reading is a case of scribal me- 
cathesis. Study of A’s text in its entirety reveals that in no less than 33 
cases he wrote p for r, though he corrected all but seven of these mistakes 
in collation. In 17 cases (six of them later corrected) he wrote wynn for 
r, and in three cases he wrote thorn for r. In 53 cases, then, A mistook 
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an r of the text before him for a p, a wynn, or a thorn. The pofne or wofne 
or pofne of line 204 may be another example of this mistake. The theory 
that B’s reading forne is a case of metathesis likewise finds support in his 
practice elsewhere. In line 682 the MS. has rof but B copied it as for; he 
did the same thing in line 358, but here he crossed out his misreading 
and wrote rof over it. He made the same mistake once more in line 619; 
this time he corrected it by striking out the first two letters and adding 
of to the third. Yet another case of this mistake occurs in line 608, where 
B started to write for but had actually written only the f when he saw 
what he was doing and rubbed it out. In view of these parallels, it seems 
reasonable to think that B’s forne is a misreading of rofne. If now we take 
the A and B readings together, the conclusion that both go back to an 
original rofne becomes irresistible, since only thus can they be reconciled. 

Line 204b: A found illegible the first word of this line and skipped it, 
leaving blank a seven-letter space at the end of line 6 of his eighth page 
to indicate the presence of some illegible letters; later (in his later hand) 
he wrote hal at the beginning of this space and filled out the rest of the 
space with a broken line. 

Line 229: A first wrote pa; later he changed the p to a thorn. 

Line 250: A has a point after mafre which may have been in the MS. 

Line 254a: A wrote furur; later the first r was imperfectly changed to 
thorn and a small r was written over the second stroke of the first «; the 
way in which the r was changed, and the modern form of the inserted 
small r, indicate that Thorkelin made the corrections, though the inks 
are very like. 

Line 274b: A wrote steadona. B wrote sceado; he added no dots to mark 
illegible letters. It seems likely from this and other cases that by the time 
B made his copy the last two letters of the word had crumbled away. 

Line 276: A wrote md, not nid (as Z has it). 

Line 278: A first wrote purh; later he changed the p to thorn. 

Line 280: A first wrote edrendan; later, with another ink, he changed 
the r to wynn. 

Line 282: both A and B have a point after wurdap and presumably this 
point was in the MS. 

Line 292: A has a point after wisige which may have been in the MS. 

Line 297a: A wrote strea mas; later Thorkelin put under the space an 
editorial “close up” mark. B divided sfreamas as he found it in the text 
he was copying (that is, strea at the end of one page, mas at the beginning 
of the next); before mas he originally had two or three dots, but he 
marked them out. 

Line 319: A first wrote prad; later, with another ink, he changed the 


p to wynn. 
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Line 339a: A found illegible the letters after hige and skipped them, 
indicating their presence by leaving a 20-letter blank space at the be- 
ginning of line 9 of his page 13; later (in his later hand) he wrote pfym- 
mum at the beginning of the space left blank, and filled out the rest of the 
space with nine dots; then or later he changed the f to 7, so that his final 
reading was brymmum. B seems to have written ym mun; this was later 
changed to brym mum with another ink, and under the space was put a 
“close up” mark; these changes look as if they were made by Thorkelin, 
many years after the B text was written, in order to make it agree with 
the A text. 

Line 400: both A and B have a point after heap which corresponds to 
a point-like mark in the facsimile, not reckoned a point by Z. 

Line 402b: B first wrote ) .. ; later, with another ink, he wrote a on 
the dots. 

Line 406: A first wrote seapo nec; later, with another ink, the p and c 
were changed to r and ¢ respectively. 

Line 423: A first wrote pedra; later he changed the p to wynn. 

Line 424: beth A and B have a point after gramum (pace Z). It an- 
swers to a mark in the facsimile which may be only the end of the last 
stroke of the m but may be a point. 

Line 426b: A first wrote we; later he changed the wynn to thorn. 

Line 445b: A first wrote pu; later he changed the # to thorn. 

Line 453b: A wrote breose. B wrote breost. In nine other cases, two of 
them later corrected, A wrote e¢ for a ¢ of the MS. text. One therefore need 
not hesitate to accept B’s reading as that of the MS. here. 

Line 464b: A left a great space blank after ar; later (in his later hand) 
he wrote scyldinga at the beginning of the space left blank, and filled out 
the rest of the space with 12 dots. 

Line 487a: A wrote heorn or heora; the last letter was changed to u 
with another ink and in another (larger) hand, apparently Thorkelin’s. 
In this connection it is worthy of note that lines 476-498 of the A text 
show no signs of revision or collation other than this change. 

Line 515: B has a point after ybum which answers to what looks like 
a point in the facsimile. 

Line 522: B has a point after freodoburh which answers to a dot below 
the line in the facsimile, perhaps an accidental mark. 

Line 528: both A and B read bidan. (not bidan as Z has it). The point 
was presumably in the MS. 

Line 545b: A first wrote op or ow; later, with another ink, he extended 
the vertical stroke upward to make of the letter a thorn. 

Line 546b: A first wrote pedera; later, with another ink, he changed 
the p to wynn. 
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Line 547b: A first wrote pind; later, with another ink, he changed the 
p to wynn. 

Line 548: A first wrote ypa; later, with another ink, he changed the 
p to thorn. 

Line 567: A wrote speoddé. B first wrote sve. . ; later he changed the 
v to w. Since A very rarely omits an r (I have found only three cases in 
his text, and one of these is doubtful), it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the r was wanting in the MS. text itself, though of course no such 
supposition is obligatory. 

Line 589b: A wrote pit dug; after this he seems to have written some 
letter and a dot, both of which he then erased; after the erasure comes a 
one-letter space left blank and followed by a dot. B wrote . . . migt. (not 
... nigt as Z has it). 

Line 629b: A wrote pealhpeon. ; the ea is on an erasure. B wrote vealh- 
peon; here, as often, v stands for the wynn of the MS text. 

Line 630: after gefysed A has a point. B also has a point here, but by 
some slip it is set below instead of to the right of the final letter of the 
word. The point was presumably in the MS. text. 

Line 631: A wrote beopulf and B wrote Beovulf here, pace Z. 

Line 641b: A left a ten-letter space blank before sitian; later, with an- 
other ink and in his later hand, he wrote ean before siftan; he did not 
fill out with dots the space left blank between hire and ean; his failure to 
do this signalizes the presence of illegible letters. 

Line 661: A has a point at the end of this line which may answer to 
one in the MS. text. 

Line 698a: B wrote fuli plus three or four dots; later (many years later, 
I think) Thorkelin with another ink wrote um on the dots; he probably 
got this reading from A. 

Line 698b: B seems to have left a blank space after his fult . . . ; much 
later, with an ink different from that used in writing wm, Thorkelin 
wrote that hie in the space left blank; he presumably got this reading from 
A (his that for bet was a slip). B’s dots after fuli may represent, not 
merely um but also the remnants of the thorn of pat; the rest of the 
pat and the hie were presumably gone when B made his copy, though 
still present when A made his. 

Line 702a: The usual emendation wide for A’s ride is abundantly sup- 
ported in A’s text as a whole: I have found 96 cases (39 of them later 
corrected) of r for a wynn of the MS. As for B, he found the MS. very 
much as it is today, with only part of the vertical stroke of the first letter 
of the word left; this stroke he copied; much later, and of course with 
another ink, Thorkelin wrote the rest of the word, which he took to be 
ride (a reading he got from A). 
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Line 703a: A first wrote scca du; later he changed the second c to e. 
B wrote only the sc of scea and added no dots, or, if he added them, | 
did not make them out; later, with another ink, ea was added, in a hand 
not manifestly different from B’s; I cannot date this addition nor say 
whether the ea was copied from the MS. itself or from A’s text. 

Line 706b: A first wrote mecod; later he changed the ¢ to / with another 
ink. 

Line 713a: B seems to have written sumne b (at the end of line 15 of 
his page); later Thorkelin added an e to the 6 but still later he pointed 
this e for deletion. Presumably when B made his copy the e was already 
gone from the MS. text, and Thorkelin copied it from the A text, or added 
it as a conjecture. 

Line 714a: A first wrote pole num; later he changed the p to a wynn. 
The wolc of B’s wolc num was written on three or four dots and with 
another ink than that used in the context. 

Line 723b: A left a 13-letter space blank between da and bolgen; later 
he filled out this space with seven dots, apparently by mistake. 

Line 734b: A first wrote pypd; later he changed the first p to wynn; 
the third letter is clearly p, not r (as Z has it). 

Line 741a: A first wrote fi pendne; later he changed the p to wynn. 

Line 762b: A first left a seven-letter space blank before he; later and 
with another ink he wrote ex in the latter part of this blank space; still 
later this @z was changed to er by lengthening the first down stroke of 
the m; at this time or earlier what was left of the blank space was filled 
out with three dots. B wrote @r he; he may have prefixed two or three 
dots to er, but if so I cannot make them out; later, with another ink and 
in larger letters, hw was prefixed to er (on the dots if dots were there) ; 
this kw was still later ‘crossed out in pencil, presumably by Thorkelin, 
who however usually underdots letters for deletion; in any case the /rw is 
to be taken as a conjectural emendation of the text, without MS. au- 
thority. 

Line 763a: A wrote gerindan. B first wrote gevindan; later the v was 
changed to w (with another ink, as usually in this particular change). 

Line 763b: A left a four-letter space blank after the abbreviation for 
“and,” and the o of his on looks as if it had been added (or touched up) 
later. 

Line 766a: A first wrote p for the thorn of hearmscapa, but later made 
the needful correction, with another ink. 

Line 769a: A first wrote scerpen but later changed the p to wynn. B 
first wrote scerven, but later changed the »v to w. 

Line 785a: A first wrote pe but later changed the p to thorn. 

Line 789b: A first wrote sipen gest but later changed the # to r. 
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Line 792a: A first wrote pone but later changed the p to thorn. 

Line 828a: A first wrote mar pum but later changed the p to thorn. 
B’s reading mar . . indicates that when he made his copy the MS. at this 
point was already in the state in which we have it today. 

Line 836: as this line ends the fit, a blank space would not of itself in- 
dicate an illegible place in the MS.; accordingly A wrote six dots after 
geapne (which he read gearne) and left a space blank after the dots; it is 
this blank space which indicates that he saw illegible letters after geapne; 
had he seen no such letters he would have followed his usual practice of 
filling out the whole line with dots. B wrote fr .. , the two dots signal- 
izing as many illegible letters. The point which Z puts (in brackets) in 
his text after hrof does not appear, as such, in either A or B, and must 
be reckoned a conjectural insertion into the text. 

Line 849: B’s h in heoro dreore is not a later addition, in my opinion. 

Line 852: A first wrote Hepene; later he changed the to a thorn; his 
initial capital presumably answers to a small capital (now lost) in the 
MS. text. B first wrote havene; later he mechanically changed » to w; 
evidently he mistook for wynn a thorn in the MS.; the two letters are 
not unlike, but he nowhere else confuses them. A’s p, taken with B’s 2, 
indicates that the thorn of the MS. text had an up stroke shorter than 
usual. 

Line 853: the wynn of A’s gewifon seems to have been changed from 
another letter, perhaps an s or an r. 

Line 856b: A first wrote pes; later the » was changed to thorn; still 
later the up stroke of the thorn was rubbed out to turn the letter intoa 
wynn. B first wrote ves; later he changed » to w. 

Line 857b: A first wrote cpad; later the » was changed to wynn. B 
first wrote cued; later the v was changed to w. 

Line 877b: A first wrote pide but later changed the p to a wynn. B 
first wrote vide but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 880b: A first wrote polde but later changed the p to a wynn. B 
first wrote volde but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 901b: A first wrote spedrode but later changed the p to a wynn. 
B first wrote svedrode but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 902b: A first wrote peard but later changed the p to a wynn. B 
first wrote veard but later changed the » to a w. 

Line 917: with this line ends that part of the A text which needed 
(and got) extensive correction: e.g. the change of p to wynn. From this 
point onward the mistakes, and the corrections, are fewer. 

Line 925b: A wrote geoig (not geocg as Z has it). B has the correct 
reading geong (so also Z). 
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Line 927a: neither A nor B has a point after fahne (according to Z the 
point is ‘‘not quite certain” in the MS.). 

Line 947b: B wrote ne; this was later changed to me with another ink, 
most likely on the authority of A rather than of the MS. 

Line 969b: the ¢ of A’s mihtig looks as if it had been changed from an 
earlier c. 

Line 1018b: B first wrote sacen (with a long s); later the s was imper- 
fectly changed to f by crossing it near the top. 

Line 1027b: B first wrote feove; later an r was added, perhaps on the 
authority of A, and the v was changed to w; each change was made with 
a different ink. 

Line 1054a: A first wrote forgy and dan, leaving blank a three-letter 
space between; later he added an / to the forgy but did not fill out with 
dots the rest of the blank space. 

Line 1055a: A wrote acwealde. B first wrote acvealde but later changed 
the » to a w. 

Line 1075a: B first wrote vunde but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 1077b: A wrote sywdan (not sybdan as Z has it). B first wrote 
sybdan but later, with another ink, the d was crossed and thereby was 
turned into an 6. In both A and B the initial s has the short form and is 
written a bit large, though not exactly a capital. The MS. presumably 
had a small capital s here. 

Line 1099: B has a point at the end of this line which may have been 
in the MS. text. 

Line 1102: A has a point at the end of this line which may have been 
in the MS text. 

Line 1105: both A and B have a point at the end of this line; the fac- 
simile also has what looks like a point here. 

Line 1109a: neither A nor B has a point after beadorinca and no point 
appears here in the facsimile. 

Line 1119a: B first wrote volcnum but later changed the » to a w. 

Line 1147b: A wrote dm and the accent mark answers to something 
in the facsimile which may represent an accent mark in the MS. 

Line 1161a: A wrote bene sweg (B has the correct benc). It is worthy 
of note that A wrote e for a c of the MS. no less than 34 times, though he 
later corrected seven of these misreadings. 

Line 1162a: B first wrote vunder but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 1175b: A wrote ju with a wynn-like thorn (or a thorn-like wynn). 
Contrast his excellent thorn and wynn respectively in the bet and wolde 
of the same half-line. 

Line 1180b: B wrote ic with another ink on an erasure in a firm hand, 
clearly not the late hand here called Thorkelin’s. 

Line 1191: both A and B wrote éwem. (not twem as Z has it); the point 
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was presumably in the MS. B first wrote fvem.; later the » was changed 
to a w. 

Line 1221a: B first wrote havast (thoughtlessly substituting a phonetic 
v for orthographic f); later this » was mechanically changed to w. 

Line 1227b: B wrote Heal-den de.; later, with another ink, Thorkelin 
emended this reading by writing an f on the hyphen; still later he 
pointed the f for deletion. In his edition of the poem Thorkelin rightly 
read healdende. 

Line 1233b: B first wrote vyrd; later the » was changed to w. 

Line 1235b: A’s crom exemplifies a frequent mistake of his; see the 
note above on line 702a. B first wrote cvom; later the » was changed to 
w. 

Line 1246b: A wrote wear (not pear as Z has it); his initial letter is 
practically identical with the one he wrote in wudu of the preceding half- 
line; as to his r for wynn, see the note above on line 702a. B first wrote 
peav; later the » was changed to w. 

Line 1265b: B seems first to have written Jan, leaving the rest of his 
line blank (contrary to his usual practice); later, but in my opinion with 
the same ink (though it may have been a little fresher), he wrote on voe 
in the space left blank; still later, the » was changed to w. He misread c 
as e in four other cases, one of them later corrected. For yet another case, 
see the note below on line 2097b. 

Line 1287a: A and B agree in having ¢ in dyhitig and presumably this 
it likewise appeared in the MS.; it should be kept in the text of the poem. 

Line 1308: A wrote aldor begum lyfig endne; his lyfig comes at the end 
of one line, his endne at the beginning of the next; later, someone (pre- 
sumably Thorkelin) set a double hyphen after lyfig and another double 
hyphen before endne. B wrote aldor begnun lyfi ndne; the space between 
lyfi and ndne is great enough to take two letters, yet B did not set two 
dots here as he usually did in such cases, but simply left the space blank. 

Line 1328b: A at first was unable to make out the first two words of 
this half-line and accordingly he left a great space blank before eorl; 
later swy was set at the beginning, scolde toward the end of this space, 
both written with letters larger than those in the context; the writing is 
in A’s earlier hand; the small space left blank between scolde and eorl was 
filled out with a broken line; that between swy and scolde, with six dots; a 
two-letter space was left blank between the sixth dot and scolde (instead 
of between swy and the first dot). B wrote svy .. scolde eorl. 

Line 1329b: A first left a space blank after eschere; later he set wes 
in the blank space, writing it with larger letters; it filled the space neatly 
enough—something exceptional in A’s text. B first wrote ves; later the 
v was changed to w. 

Line 1354b: both A and B read nemdod, but Z asks whether B added 
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dod afterwards; B’s dod is a little lower than his nem but otherwise 
normal, and may well have been written at the same time; the ink is 
the same. The reading nemdod was presumably that of the MS., and the 
editorial change to memdon is a pure emendation. 

Line 1371b: A wrote ér; his accent mark answers to something in the 
facsimile which may represent an accent mark in the MS. 

Line 1383b:B first wrote Ecgpeo ves; later the v was changed to a w. 

Line 1386a: A read e@ghryle (not eghwyle as Z has it). B first read 
eghvylc; later the » was changed to a w. 

Line 1423a: A at first could not make out the first two letters of this 
half-line and accordingly he left an eight-letter space blank before tan; 
later, with larger characters but the same ink, he wrote ha toward the 
beginning of this space, and filled out with three dots the space left blank 
between ha and fan. 

Line 1424a: Z fails to note that fuslic is the A and B reading. The 
five dots which A has after fuslic are inconsistent with his usual prac- 
tice; apparently he put them in by mistake. 

Line 1425a: B first wrote velere; later the'v was changed to w. 

Line 1450b: B first wrote geveordad; later the v was changed to w. 

Line 1492a: B first wrote vordum; later the v was changed to a w. 

Line 1495a: A wrote hib de rince (not hid as Z has it). 

Line 1499b: A wrote peer, but then or later he blotted the top of the 
first e, perhaps intending to turn it into an a. 

Line 1516a: A wrote fér and the accent mark answers to something in 
the facsimile which may represent an accent mark in the MS. 

Line 1517b: A wrote sciman. (not sciman as Z has it); after writing sc 
he dipped his pen in the ink; hence the seeming but not true change of 
ink which Z notes; at the bottom of the preceding page A also has sciman. 
B wrote scinan. (not scinan as Z has it). Since the point appears in both 
A and B, it presumably appeared in the MS. 

Line 1519a: Z noted a difference in ink in B’s text between the m of 
mere and the rest of the word; I can see nothing of this. 

Line 1523b: B read nold de (not noldde as Z has it); I cannot make out 
the difference in ink between nold and de which Z notes. 

Line 1525a: B wrote deodne (not deodne as Z has it); the cross-mark of 
the 0 seems to have been made later and with another ink; one may con- 
jecture that by mishap the wrong d was crossed and thus turned into 


an eth. 
Line 1549: A has a point at the end of this line which may have been 


in the MS. 

Line 1556: both A and B have a point at the end of this line; it pre- 
sumably answers to a point once in the MS. but now gone. 

Line 1572b: B first wrote vat; later the » was changed to a w. 
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Line 1592b: B first wrote vlitom; later the » was changed to a w. Z mis- 
takenly gives B’s reading as wliton. 

Line 1602a: B read vine (not wine as Z has it). 

Line 1616b: the first letter of A’s bas may be a wynn; it is to be de- 
scribed as a wynn-like thorn or a thorn-like wynn. 

Line 1617b: A wrote mne (not inne as Z has it). 

Line 1626a: A wrote /6 both at the bottom of his page 48 and at the 
top of his page 49; the accent mark answers to a diagonal line in the 
facsimile. 

Line 1651b: A first wrote ecg peores; later the r was changed to wynn. 
B wrote Ecg peoves (not peowes as Z has it). 

Line 1652a: Z notes that ‘‘the accent on s@ [is] not quite certain’ but 
A wrote sé and perhaps the mark was less faded in his day. 

Line 1664a: B first wrote vinigea; later the v was changed to a w. 

Line 1670a: B first wrote cvealm; later the v was changed to a w. 

Line 1685b: A wrote sém and the accent mark answers to a diagonal 
line in the facsimile. 

Line 1688b: B wrote vri fen (not wri as Z has it). 

Line 1704b: A first wrote beowolr, but the r was changed to an f by 
adding a cross stroke with another ink. 

Line 1709b: B first wrote sva but later the » was changed to a w. 

Line 1712a: B first wrote rand or the like; later a large capital o or a 
was written on the ra of rand in such a way as to make it hard to read 
the original letters, though at least the a can be made out. 

Line 1713a: B first wrote volgen; later the »v was changed to 6 with 
heavy ink. 

Line 1717a: the p of A’s reading sleple seems to have been altered from 
some other letter with heavy ink. 

Line 1718: A first wrote gefreme, leaving after it a four-letter blank 
space; later, with another ink, he wrote de in the blank space, in his earlier 
hand (if one may judge from the shape of the d). 

Line 1721a: A wrote we or pe (his first letter is a thorn-like wynn or 
a wynn-like thorn). B wrote he (Z does not note either the A or the B 
reading here). 

Lines 1733b and 1734a: A wrote meg for whereas B wrote simply 
mag; when B made his copy of the text the for had in all likelihood al- 
ready crumbled away. Z overlooked the for of the A text when he made 
his collation, and thereby led all later editors astray. Most editors before 
Z followed the edition of Thorkelin, which has for (taken from A, of 
course). Z’s failure to record for in his collation made the later editors 
think that Thorkelin’s for was an emendation, without MS authority; 
in fact, it is an authoritative A reading and belongs without question to 
the inherited text of the poem. 
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Line 1736a: B wrote ad; later (many years later, in all likelihood) 
Thorkelin added an / with heavy ink and hand; he presumably took the 
reading from A. It seems likely that when B made his copy of the text 
the MS. at this point was already substantially in its present state. The 
reading adi rests on the authority of A only. 

Line 1737a: A wrote sefad (not sefad as Z has it). B first wrote sefad 
but later the d was changed to eth by a cross stroke made with another 
ink. The MS. text presumably had sefad and the » of the editorial reading 
sefan is an emendation pure and simple. 

Line 1739a: B first wrote vil lan; later the » was changed to a w. 

Line 1752a: B first wrote valdend; later the » was changed to a w. 

Line 1760b: A seems first to have written only hyda negym, leaving 
blank an eight-letter space before hyda; later he wrote ofer in the latter 
part of this space and filled out with five dots the rest of the space. 

Line 1785b: A first wrote geong sona, leaving a four-letter space blank 
after sona; later, with a heavier ink and larger letters, he wrote ¢o right 
after sona and filled out with two dots the rest of the blank space; the 
t of to looks as if it might have been altered from c, but this is not certain. 

Line 1802b: B seems first to have written a thorn; this was then erased, 
and an a was written on the erasure, an 0 being prefixed; there is no in- 
dication (in spite of Z) that the ¢ of com was written on an erasure. 

Line 1803: A put at the end of this line a high point which may have 
been in the MS. text. 

Line 1804a: A first wrote only @pelingas, leaving a ten-letter space 
blank before it; later he wrote weron with another ink and thicker and 
larger letters in the first part of the blank space and filled out with four 
dots the rest of the space. B first wrote veron but later changed the 
to a w. 

Line 1811b: B first wrote vordum but later changed the » to a w. 

Line 1813a: A wrote wa (not pa as Z has it), though the initial letter of 
the word might possibly be taken for an exceedingly wynn-like thorn. 

Line 1818a: B first wrote ve but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 1827a: A first, after writing Jet, skipped to sitiend, leaving an 
18-letter space blank before sittend; later he wrote be ymb at the begin- 
ning of the blank space and filled out the rest of the space with eight 
dots. B wrote pec ymb sittend (Z did not record the A and B readings 
here). 

Line 1829b: the in of A’s bringe was written on an erasure; according 
to Z the im was written with another ink, but the difference may be due 
wholly to the erasure; the » is noticeably small. 

Line 1830b: A read hige lac and left a 12-letter space blank after Jac. 
B read Higelace (with no indication of anything illegible). Z did not 
record the A and B readings here. 
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Line 1875a: A wrote seodd at the end of his first line on his page 56 and 
left a 16-letter space blank at the beginning of his second line; according 
to Z he wrote seodd, but the cross-mark was apparently meant for both 
letters, though it is so made that its left-hand end reaches but does not 
cross the up stroke of the first 3; this is a case in which the scribe’s ex- 
ecution did not completely fulfil his obvious intention. B wrote seodda 
(as Z noted). Thorkelin in his edition has seobban (with thorn for eth 
as usual). 

Line 1877a: A first left a ten-letter space blank after bone; later, with 
another ink and in larger letters, he wrote breost at the beginning of the 
blank space and filled out the rest of the space with four dots. 

Line 1883b: A wrote we (not pe as Z has it); at most one may say that 
he made a somewhat thorn-like wynn. 

Line 1893a: A wrote ges and grette, leaving blank a six-letter space 
between. B wrote..... grelle (not .... greite as Z has it). In his edition 
Thorkelin read gesne gretie ‘advenas salutavit’ and his translation for 
gesne forces one to presume the reading a misprint for geste (cf. Old 
Icelandic geste, acc. pl. of gestr ‘advena’). But if Thorkelin actually 
meant to emend ges to geste his emendation remains better as Old Ice- 
landic than as Old English, and Grundtvig anglicized it (so to speak) 
when he read gestas in his translation, a reading which has held the field 
ever since. 

Line 1894a: B began this half-line with five dots (not four as Z has it). 

Line 1897a: B wrote vedum (not wedum as Z has it). 

Line 1915a: A seems first to have written Jang, leaving after it a five- 
letter space blank; later he added e (?with another ink) to lang and 
filled out the rest of the space with four dots. 

Line 1925a: B first wrote ves but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 1936b: B first wrote veotode but later changed the » to a w. 

Line 1937a: A wrote hard ge wribene (not gewripene as Z has it). B first 
wrote hand ge vribene; later he changed the v to a w in such a way that 
the space after ge was closed. 

Line 1938b: A first wrote ge wiged; later he changed the wynn to thorn. 
B wrote ge pinged (not gebinged as Z has it). 

Line 1940b: B first wrote what looks like even but later he changed the 
first e (if the letter was an e) to c and the » to w. 

Line 1942b: A wrote onfece whereas B wrote on sace (Z notes only the 
on of both readings). 

Line 1946a: B wrote bealeva (not bealewa as Z has it). 

Line 1959a: B first wrote vida but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 1960b: A wrote woc without accent (Z notes that “‘the accent 
over woc is doubtful”). B commonly ignored accent marks, and his 
reading is therefore of no interest here. 
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Line 1982a: B first read da but later the d was crossed with a differen: 
ink and thus made into an eth. 

Line 2000b: B wrote Aige....; later, with another ink, Jac was 
written over the first two dots (not on them); the hand looks late, and 
the addition is probably no more than a conjecture of Thorkelin’s, with- 
out MS. authority. 

Line 2006a: B first wrote sval.. ; later the » was changed to a w; in 
all likelihood at the time B made his copy the MS. text was already in 
its present state here. 

Line 2009: The point at the end of this line, recorded in A, may already 
have been gone at the time B made his copy. 

Line 2010: B has a point at the end of this line which may have been 
in the MS. 

Line 2013: The point at the end of this line, recorded in A, may already 
have been gone when B made his copy of the text. 

Line 2020a: after for in the A text comes gude; the gu of gude was 
written on an erasure, perhaps with another ink; the de was written with 
the same ink used in writing for (in spite of Z), though a bit of the d 
was affected by the erasure and freshened up; the four dots after gude 
serve to fill out the line: the next word, doktor, took up too much space 
to be put after gude and A therefore began his next line with it, dotting 
out the blank space left at the end of the last line in order to make it 
clear that there was no gap in the MS. at that point. 

Line 2022b: the flet of the B text is in a shaky hand and was evidently 
prefixed to sitfende at a late date by Thorkelin, who presumably got the 
reading from A; when B made his copy of the text, fled in all likelihood 
had already crumbled away. 

Line 2023b: B wrote . . . led after hio; many years later Thorkelin, in 
a shaky hand, prefixed g to Jed; he presumably got this reading from A. 

Line 2026a: B seems to have written . . . fad; later the d was changed 
to 0: still later Thorkelin wrote ia on the second and third dots; he got 
this reading from A; it ought to be added that only the first of the three 
dots can now be seen and the existence of the other two is not certain. 
The i of A’s iafad is a vertical stroke (not dotted, of course) which may 
represent what was left of an #4 in the MS. text; the editorial reading 
hafad is therefore plausible enough. 

Line 2028a: B first wrote vife but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 2030b: B first wrote Avile but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 2042b: B seems first to have written ge. . m. (but the first two 
dots are not certain); later, with another ink, he wrote na on the first 
two dots; the third dot is obviously a point, not a device for indicating an 
illegible letter. One would have expected Z to put B’s reading in his text 
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(A has only ge and a ten-letter blank space after it); in fact, however, 
Z read ge-m[an]; in other words, he left out B’s point and changed his 
nam to man! The omission of the point may have been a mere oversight. 
The change of nam to man, however, was a deliberate emendation, 
marked as such by the brackets. Thorkelin in his edition read genam, in 
agreement with the B text, but Grundtvig emended to gemon (so also 
Kemble); Thorpe changed this reading to geman in his edition of the 
poem, and Z adopted Thorpe’s reading but added the brackets. The in- 
herited text, as recorded by B, makes excellent sense and emendation 
here seems inadmissible. 

Line 2043b: A wrote grim and fa, leaving blank a seven-letter space 
between. B seems to have written grim .. . fa; this reading is also that 
of Thorkelin in his edition. But the B text as it now stands reads grim 
me... fa; in other words Thorkelin at some time or other wrote an ¢ on 
the first dot (reducing the number of dots to two) and squeezed an m in, 
before the e, in such a way as to leave a little space between grim and me; 
the e, it may be added, is badly smeared; the changes were made with 
another ink; the smeared state of the e makes it hard to say whether the 
m and the e were made at the same time and with the same ink; I incline 
to the opinion that the e was added in the course of collation with the 
MS., whereas the m was put in much later, as a conjectural emendation, 
after Thorkelin’s return to Denmark. 

Line 2044b: A first wrote only cempan, leaving blank before it a ten- 
letter space; later he wrote geong at the beginning of this space, in larger 
letters and a bit below the line, with another ink; he did not fill out the 
rest of the space with dots. 

Line 2045b: A first wrote Ai, leaving blank after it a seven-letter space; 
later, with another ink and in larger letters, he added ges to the hi and 
filled out the rest of the blank space with four dots. 

Line 2046b: B first wrote vord but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 2047b: Z’s note gives ‘‘mece c’’ as the B reading, but the mark 
after mece in B is not a c; it looks like the beginning of a g, left unfinished 
because the word gecnawan (which B had started to write) belongs to 
the next line. 

Line 2051b: A skipped the first word of this half-line (along with the 
last word of 2050b and the whole of 2051a). B wrote syddan (Z failed to 
record this reading, noting only that in the MS. text “the second stroke of 
n”’ was gone). 

Line 2052a: both A and B wrote hryre, in spite of Z, who wrongly 
stated that ‘‘the whole line [was] omitted in A”’ (actually A omitted the 
preceding MS. line). 

Line 2056a: the reading mid rests on the authority of A; a great blot 
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obscures most of the word in B, though the m can be made out. 

Line 2057a: B first wrote sva but later changed the » to a w. 

Line 2062a: A first wrote only /osad, leaving after it a 21-letter space 
blank; later, with another ink and in his later hand, he wrote figende at 
the beginning of the blank space and filled out the rest of the space with 
14 dots. There are traces of erasure before the B reading eigende; perhaps 

two dots were there originally, of which one remains, though much ob- 
scured; when B made his copy, only the upper part of the f survived, 
and this B took for an e. 

Line 2063a: A first left a 13-letter space blank after bi0d; later some- 
thing was written and then erased in the blank space; then or later 
orocene was written toward the middle of the blank space, in letters 
slightly larger than those found in the context, and dropped a trifle 
below the line; the ink differs from that used in the context and the word 
is written in A’s later hand; the roce of orocene was written on the erasure; 
the blank spaces on either side of orocene were not filled out with dots. 

Line 2065b: B first wrote vif but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 2066b: B first wrote veordad but later changed the » to a w. 

Line 2072b: B first wrote gun.; later, with another ink, the m and the 
second vertical stroke of the « were marked out with a horizontal line 
and an m was written above the cancellation; the uncancelled vertical 
stroke of the « was not dotted but as B often does not dot his i’s the 
want of the dot has no significance; the final reading was evidently 
meant to be gim. 

Line 2074a: A first wrote eacol; later, with another ink, he changed the 
ctoal. 

Line 2085a: B’s reading certainly looks like geares (as Z has it) but I 
think it was meant for geareo (like A’s reading); B’s o’s are often notice- 
ably pointed at the top and hard to tell from his s’s; in the present case 
B was writing an o but failed to close it at the bottom. 

Line 2093b: A wrote huiedd; his e was probably miswritten for c, a 
frequent mistake of his; I have noted 26 other cases of this mistake, to 
which should be added seven cases where the mistake was made but later 
corrected. B first wrote hun, but the first down stroke of the ” was later 
blotted out, and then, to make assurance doubly sure, it was under- 
dotted and finally canceled, a vertical line being drawn through it; in 
this way the » was changed into an i, and B’s final reading was hut; when 
he made his copy of the text the three letters that followed, still visible 
to A, had presumably crumbled away. 

Line 2094b: A wrote hondlean (not hond lean as Z has it). 
Line 2096b: B first wrote veg but later changed the » to a w. 
Line 2097b: by comparative study of the A and B readings one can 
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work one’s way back to the reading of the MS. itself. A wrote brec and 
B first wrote brene, later changing the final e to ¢ and canceling the n. 
B’s correction of his final e to ¢ brought the A and B readings into agree- 
ment here; for other cases in which B wrote e for c, see the note on line 
1265b above. A’s @ and B’s en can be explained on the supposition that 
both are mistakes for ea. In five other cases A has @ for the ea of the 
MS.; all these cases occur in the latter part of the text, the earliest one 
being hwearf 1890. The mistake is to be classified as metathesis. In this 
connection one must remember that ea as well as ae is commonly written 
as a ligature in the MS. text. B’s en likewise is readily explained as a mis- 
reading of ea, an easy mistake in our text, where the second scribe’s ea 
sometimes can hardly be distinguished from en; examples are begeat 2230 
and hwearf 2238, the first of which both A and B read as begent (B but 
not A got hwearf right). Both the changes made in B’s first reading were 
done with another ink than the one used in writing brene; I am not sure 
whether the cancellation of m and the change of e to c were done with the 
same ink; the cancellation was done by drawing a vertical line through 
the n; the e was changed to c by blotting the loop and adding a stroke 
to the right at the top. 

Line 2098b: B first wrote veard ade, but later changed the » to w. 

Line 2107a: B first wrote hvilum but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 2114b: B wrote munde at the beginning of the ninth line of his 
page, and put no dots before it to indicate illegible letters; many years 
later, in a shaky hand, Thorkelin added ge at the end of the eighth line 
of the page; he evidently got the ge from A and therefore did not know 
that its proper place was at the beginning of the ninth line; A is our only 
authority for the ge of gemunde. 

Line 2115a: the MS. text reads mne (not inne as Z hasit), if one may 
judge by the facsimile; A copied this reading faithfully, but B, like Z, 
changed it (perhaps unconsciously) to inne. 

Line 2120a: B first wrote vedra but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 2126b: A wrote neon (not ne on as Z has it). 

Line 2128: A first left a 31-letter space blank after feondes; later, with 
another ink (or at any rate with fresh ink), he wrote fad at the beginning 
of the blank space, leaving the rest blank. B first wrote fedr.... after 
feondes; later, with another ink, he wrote ungu over the first three dots 
(not unga over the dots, as Z has it). 

Line 2129a: A left a 16-letter space blank after hrod. 

Line 2130a: A first left a ten-letter space blank between leod and man; 
later, with another ink and in slightly larger letters, fru was written on 
an erasure at the beginning of the blank space; the rest of the space was 
left blank. B wrote fru man (the fru at the end of one line, the man at 
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the beginning of the next). Z does not record these A and B readings. 

Line 2135a: B first wrote velmes but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 2137a: B first wrote Avile but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 2146b: A first left a 24-letter space blank after me; later, with an- 

other ink, is geaf was written, in larger characters, toward the middle of 
the blank space; the space left blank after geaf was then filled out with 
ten dots; the somewhat smaller space left blank before is was not dotted 
out, and its blankness indicates the presence of something illegible. B 
wrote five dots (not four, as Z has it) followed by is geaf. The stroke 
which A and B took for an i may well have been the right-hand down 
stroke of an a. 

‘Line 2147b: A left a five-letter space blank between on and sylfes. 

Line 2148a: A first left an eight-letter space blank after beorn; later, 
with another ink and in characters larger than usual and spaced more 
widely than in the context, he wrote cyning. B seems first to have written 
yning and later to have prefixed a c; if this c was written on a dot this 
dot can no longer be made out; the c is rather large, though not quite a 
capital letter. 

Line 2149a: A first wrote only estum ge, leaving a four-letter space 
blank after the ge; later, with another ink and in somewhat larger char- 
acters, he wrote ywaa in the blank space; he then corrected the second 
a (a case of dittography) imperfectly to m. B first wrote .yvan but later 
changed the v to a w. 

Line 2156b: B first wrote vorde but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 2158a: B first wrote coed but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 2166b: A wrote dén, obviously a mistake for dén; the accent mark 
may have answered to something in the MS. 

Line 2168b: A wrote dead re, leaving after re a seven-letter space blank. 
B seems first to have written dead re and then to have added an n and 
three dots; I see no difference in the ink. 

Line 2171a: B first wrote ge hueder but later changed the » to a w. 

Line 2172b: A wrote ge....... (not ge...as Z has it), but the dots 
serve simply to fill out the space left blank at the end of A’s line and 
thereby to indicate that there is no gap in the MS. text at this point. 

Line 2174a: there is nothing in A and B to indicate missing letters. 

Line 2175a: B first wrote svancor but later changed the v to a w. 

Line 2177a: A wrote swab dode (with no indication that anything was 
wanting between } and d). B first wrote sva b . . . dode (or perhaps there 
were only two dots); later he wrote e on the first dot, a on the second, and 
1 on the third (if there was a third dot; I cannot make it out with any 
assurance); the e is not linked with the a, nor with the preceding 5, but 
al is written with linkage; the ink used in making the e (and of course 
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the b) seems to me the same as that used in the line as a whole, but an- 
other ink may have been used in making a/, though this is not at all cer- 
tain; still later, with another ink, the » was changed to a w. Z’s note is 
inaccurate in several particulars. 

Line 2186a: A wrote wereda, with a 14-letter space left blank before it. 
B seems to have written...... nien vereda (later the v and d of vereda 
were changed to w and 0 respectively); many years later Thorkelin wrote 
dri on the first three dots and changed to & the first of nien; he also 
drew a line from i to A, to indicate that the dotted space between these 
letters should be closed up; still later, however, he put a punctum delens 
under each of the letters drih; these points indicate, I think, that Thorke- 
lin looked upon the reading drikien as conjectural, so far as the first four 
letters are concerned; it remains an excellent conjecture, of course, but 
should not be regarded as having MS. authority. 

Line 2187a: A first left a nine-letter space blank after swyde; later, 
with another ink and in smaller letters, he wrote don at the end of the 
blank space, leaving blank the rest of the space. B first wrote svyde .. don 
(note the space left blank between the dots and don); later he changed 
the v toa w. 

Line 2192b: B first wrote mid but later the d was changed to eth. 

Line 2193b: the o of B’s on is higher than the n, and may possibly have 
been added later. 

Line 2196b: A left a seven-letter space blank between wes and samod; 
later, in smaller letters and apparently with another ink, he wrote am 
at the end of the blank space. B seems first to have written . . m; later, 
with another ink, he wrote 8 on the first dot and a on the second; the 
two letters are not linked, but the final flourish of the a carries over to 
the m which follows. 

Line 2197b: A wrote cond, answering to B’s lond. 

Line 2198b: B first wrote svidor but later the v was changed to w. 

Line 2200a: B wrote eft (not efi as Z has it). 

Line 2201a: A wrote hlem ma but later, by erasure, changed the 
reading to kien nu; the original reading can still be made out. 

Line 2207a: B wrote Beovulfe (not Beowulfe as Z has it). 

Line 2207b: both A and B wrote brede (though the FS has brade). 

Line 2208a: A wrote gehwearf (not ge hwearf, as Z has it). B first wrote 
ge hvearf but later his » was changed to a w. 

Line 2209b: A wrote wasda (not was da as Z has it). B first wrote 
vesda but later this was changed to wasda (not was da as Z has it). 

Line 2210b: B first wrote oddai but later the dd was crossed with 
another ink and thus made 09. 

Line 2211b: A wrote rics an (not ricsan as Z has it); the s is on an 
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erasure. B first wrote ric an but later, with another ink, a long s was 
written between c and a; this s is in Thorkelin’s later hand and in al! 
likelihood Thorkelin got the reading from the A text. 

Line 2212b: A wrote be weotode (not beweotode as Z has it). B first wrote 
be veotode, but later his » was changed to w in such a way as to close up 
the space after be. 

Line 2224b:B first wrote sveangeas but dotted the first a for deletion; 
later his » was changed to a w. 

Line 2225b: the four dots after A’s weall are only space-fillers, signaliz- 
ing the fact that there is no gap in the MS. text at this point. B first wrote 
veall but later his » was changed to a w. 

Line 2238a: the last three letters of A’s leoda were changed or touched 
up with another ink, but the /e stands as it was first written. 

Line 2239a: B first wrote veard but later his » was changed to w. 

Line 2242b: B first wrote veter but later his » was changed to w. 

Line 2244b: B wrote gestreona (not ge streona as Z has it). 

Line 2252b: A wrote nahliwa (not nah liwa as Z has it). B first wrote 
nah hva but later his » was changed to a w. 

Line 2253a: A first left a 13-letter space blank after odde; later, with 
another ink, he wrote f at the beginning of the space, leaving the rest of 
the space blank. 

Line 2254b: A first left a 12-letter space blank before ellor; later, with 
another ink, he wrote dug at the beginning of the space, leaving the rest 
of the space blank. B wrote dug . . ; the ink seems to me the same as that 
of the context. 

Line 2256b: B’s mynd was written without linkage between y and n; 
the m has a pinched look, as if it had been crowded in before the d, which 
may therefore have been written separately. 

Line 2257b: B wrote byvan but his v was later changed to a w. 

Line 2261a: A wrote wigfwu man (not wig fwu as Z has it). B first 
wrote vig fru man but his » was later changed to w. 

Line 2262a: both A and B wrote healfs, with a short s. Z does not re- 
cord these readings. Compare B’s rs in line 3179a. 

Line 2268b: A’s unblide comes at the end of his line; he began his next 
line with an A done with the same ink and of the same size; after it he 
left blank a nine-letter space; later, with another ink and in letters 
slightly larger than those used in the context, he wrote peir (not weir as 
Z has it) immediately after the h, leaving the rest of the space blank; Z 
is wrong in thinking that # too was done with another ink. 

Line 2269a: B’s dages was altered from an earlier and with another ink 
and in a shaky hand, a d being prefixed, the m being changed to g, the 
d being imperfectly erased and an e written on the erasure, and a short 
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s being added; Thorkelin presumably got the reading from A, even 
though he failed to change his a to @. 

Line 2274b: A set a point after fold buend; it is exceptionally light but 
quite distinct; it may answer to a point in the MS. text. 

Line 2277b: B first wrote vihte, after which he set two dots, widely 
spaced; later his » was changed to w; the second dot may possibly have 
been meant to reproduce the point at the end of the line in the MS. text, 
but it seems more likely that the two dots represent an illegible passage 
(the dy sel of the MS. text). 

Line 2278a: B first wrote sva but the v was later changed to w. 

Line 2282a: A wrote wege, and B first wrote vege but later the » was 
changed to w; Z failed to give these A and B readings. 

Line 2283b: B first wrote ves but the » was later changed to w. 

Line 2296b: B seems first to have written vum, leaving before it (con- 
trary to his usual practice) a three-letter space blank; at any rate I can 
find no indication that he set any dots in the blank space; later he wrote 
the letters hle a trifle below the line in the blank space; the letters are 
not linked to each other or to the » which followed; they were written 
with another ink, but in B’s usual hand (not the shaky hand of later 
times); still later, with yet another ink, the » was changed to w, in such 
a way as to close up the space between the v and the e. 

Line 2299a: A first left a 10-line space blank before weorces; later, with 
another ink and in larger letters, he wrote bea at the beginning of the 
space, leaving the rest of the space blank. B wrote bea at the end of his 
line, without indication that anything was wanting after it. 

Line 2299b: B first wrote hvearf but later the » was changed to w. 

Line 2302b: A wrote ford weard. B first wrote hord veard; later the v 
was changed to w in such a way as to close up the space, and B’s final 
reading was hordweard. 

Line 2303b: B first read cvom but later the » was changed to w. 

Line 2306a: A wrote drmc (not drinc as Z has it). B wrote drinc in such 
a way that i and m were not linked, although the space left between them 
was small, 

Line 2307a: A wrote wyr me. B first wrote vyr me but the » was later 
changed to w. 

Line 2315b: B first wrote volde but later the » was changed to w. 

Line 2316a: B first wrote vig but later the » was changed to w. 

Line 2317a: A first wrote meawo but later changed the wynn to r. 

Line 2322b: B first wrote gefruvode but later his » was changed to w. 

Line 2340b: A first left an eight-letter space blank before ne meahte; 
later, with another ink and in slightly larger letters, he wrote he at the 
beginning of the space, leaving the rest of the space blank. B wrote 
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he . . (the second dot is much more distinct than the first). 

Line 2341b: B wrote sceolde . . (A’s sceolde comes at the end of his 
line, and one cannot tell whether the slight blank space left after it has 
any significance). Z does not record the two dots in B. 

Line 2342b: A first left a five-letter space blank between ende and 
bidan; later, with letters larger than those of the context, he wrote ge 
in the space, leaving before it a one-letter space, after it a two-letter 
space blank. B wrote ge . (the A and B readings seem to agree in indicat- 
ing the presence of one illegible letter). 

Line 2350: A set a point at the end of this line; it may well have an- 
swered to a point in the MS text. 

Line 2355a: B set a point under the ¢ of his reading gemot; presumably 
the ¢ was still in the MS. when he made his copy but had crumbled away 
by the time he collated his text with the MS. text. 

Line 2361b: A left a 12-letter space blank before xxx. B set four dots 
before xxx, leaving a two-letter space blank between the fourth dot and 
the first x. 

Line 2362b: A left an eight-letter space blank after holme. B wrote 
.... g after holme (the spacing between the last dot and g is little if any 
greater than that between any two of the dots). 

Line 2363b: A left a nine-letter space blank after jorf. B wrote hrem 
ge orf . on (ge and porf are linked but kept separate). 

Line 2367a: B first wrote svam but later his » was changed to w. 

Line 2375b: B first wrote vere but later his r was changed to w. 

Line 2386a: B first wrote sveor des but later his » was changed to w. 

Line 2402b: A first wrote scearian but later changed his r to wynn. B 
first wrote sceavian but later his »v was changed to w. 

Line 2404b: B wrote cvom (not cwom as Z has it). 

Line 2409a: B first wrote visian but later his »v was changed to w. 

Line 2419a: B first wrote vine but later his »v was changed to w. 

Line 2428b: A first wrote sinca baldor but later changed the c to /. B 
seems first to have written sin. . . . dor (note the spacing of the dots) 
but later he wrote a c between sin and the first dot (there is no linkage 
between m and c); still later Thorkelin, in a shaky hand, wrote a on the 
first dot; he also wrote bal over (not on) the other three dots, as follows: 
the b stands a bit to the right of its dot, not directly over it; the a stands 
a bit to the left of its dot; the / stands between the last two dots; the c 
seems to have been written with an ink different from that of sim and 
dor; the a bal was written with yet another ink; Thorkelin presumably 
got his a bal from the A text, and this part of the reading therefore has 
no independent authority. 

Line 2429b: B first wrote fad . . . (so also Z); later he added or, writing 
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the o on the first dot, the r over the second dot (not on it as Z has it); 
the addition was made with another ink. 

Line 2441a: B first wrote ves but later his »v was changed to w. 

Line 2448b: A wrote hel wan (not helwan as 7 has it). 

Line 2451: A set a point at the end of this iine which may well have 
answered to one in the MS. text. 

Line 2472a: B wrote ves (not wes as Z has it). 

Line 2472b: B first wrote Sveona but later his » was changed to w. 

Line 2473a: with A’s reading rid compare his ride in line 702a and see 
my note above on the latter reading. 

Line 2493a: B first wrote vy but later his v was changed to w. 

Line 2521b: A first wrote rid but later changed the r to wynn. B first 
wrote vid but later his » was changed to w. 

Line 2532a: B wrote fvega (not (wega as Z has it). 

Line 2533b: B first wrote nef... ; later, with what appears to be the 
same ink, he wrote me on the dots, but both letters are badly smeared; 
the e is unusually small and has a long tailpiece, added to cover the third 
doit; still later, with another ink, he put over the second m a mark appar- 
ently meant to indicate that the letter was not m but u (a reading taken 
from A); he has a like mark over the u of byrnum 2529 and over other 
u’s in various parts of the text (e.g. cume 23, uhlan 126, gemyrcu 209, 
nu 602, freolicu 641, fus 1241, leodum 1712, hliuade 1799, Scyldungas 
2052, Biowulfe 3066); the Germans still distinguish u from # in this way. 
In his edition Thorkelin used the A reading nefu, to which he had already 
made the B text conform (except for the final e, which is not pointed for 
deletion). 

Line 2543a: A wrote géd, presumably a mistake for géd; the accent 
mark may have answered to one in the MS. text. 

Line 2566b: B wrote vid (not wid as Z has it). 

Line 2567b: A has a point after wyrm, but it is faint and may have 
been accidental. 

Line 2569b: in my opinion, B’s final reading is scridan and his i was 
not “altered to y’” as Z says. B’s procedure, I think, was as follows: he 
wrote scry but then saw he should have written i, not y; accordingly he 
put a dot over the first down stroke of the y to turn this stroke into an 
i, and added dan, using the upper part of the second down stroke of y as 
part of his d. He failed to rub out or otherwise cancel the lower part of 
the y, but incompleteness of correction is characteristic of this scribe. 

Line 2576: A set a point at the end of this line which may well have 
answered to one in the MS. text. 

Line 2594b: B first wrote drovode but later his d and » were changed to 
eth and w respectively. 
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Line 26024: B first wrote Viglaf but later his V was changed to W. 

Line 2613a: B wrote vr... (not wr... as Z has it). 

Line 2647a: B wrote . man (not simply man as Z has it). 

Line 2651la: A first left an eight-letter space blank after micle; later, 
with another ink and in larger characters, he wrote fre at the end of the 
space, leaving the rest of the space blank. B seems first to have written 
heofre, later changed to leofre by blotting the lower part of the h. Z does 
not record these A and B readings. 

Line 2656b: when B made his copy of the text the final e of geare in 
all likelihood had already crumbled away. 

Line 2660b: B wrote ban (not bam as Z has it). 

Line 2671b: B first wrote niosnan but later pointed the last three 
letters for deletion; this indicates that when he collated his text with the 
MS. he found only nios, the rest of the word having by that time crumbled 
away, although the whole of it was present when he made his copy. 

Line 2675b: A first left a four-letter space blank before his; later, with 
another ink and in slightly larger characters, he wrote under in the space; 
for once he had given himself too little instead of too much space and 
had to squeeze the word in, without separation from the words before 
and after. B wrote und; by the time he made his copy the last two letters 
of the word had crumbled away. Z in his note attributes the A reading 
to B and vice versa. 

Line 2676b: A wrote pahis age, after which he left a seven-letter space 
blank. B wrote pa his agen, without indication of anything illegible or 
wanting after agen. 

Line 2679: A first left an eight-letter space blank after hilde; later, with 
another ink and in larger characters, he wrote Dill at the beginning, the 
abbreviation for bat at the end of the blank space; the space left blank 
between these additions he filled out with four dots, to indicate that 
there was no gap in the MS. text at this point. B wrote bille jet (so also 
Z, who however does not give a satisfactory description of A’s reading). 

Line 2680b: A first left a ten-letter space blank before for berst; later, 
with another ink and in larger characters, he wrote negling in the first 
part of the space and filled out with three dots the rest of the space. B 
wrote negling (so also Z, who however does not give a satisfactory 
description of A’s reading). 

Line 2687b: B first wrote vihte but later his » was changed to w. 

Line 2711a: B first wrote vorlde but later his v was changed to w. 

Line 2713a: B first wrote svellan but later his » was changed to w. 

Line 2719b: the MS. text was still complete here when A made his 
copy, but by the time B made his the final e of healde had already 
crumbled away, in all likelihood; hence the imperfect reading heald in 
the B text. 
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Line 2723b: A wrote his helo, after which he left blank a four-letter 
space; as helo comes at the end of his line, one cannot be sure that the 
blank space has any significance, but in end position as well as elsewhere 
in the line A commonly filled out with dots any blank space which did 
not answer to a gap or illegible passage in the MS text. Z gives heb as the 
B reading answering to A’s helo and he may be right, but B’s last letier 
might be taken for an imperfect / almost as easily as for an imperfect } 
and certainly it is not made like the 5 usually found in the B text. 

Line 2725b: B first wrote gearve but later his v was changed to w. 

Line 2731a: B first wrote veard but later his » was changed to w. 

Line 2774a: B wrote en ta (not enta as Z has it). 

Line 2791b: B first wrote vordes but later his » was changed to w. 

Line 2820: between this line and the next comes the fit number in A 
and B, though this number is wanting in the MS. text. Both A and B 
wrote the number xxxviiII, but whereas A set the number between dots, 
B has only one dot, set after the number. Z strangely records the fit 
number in A and B as XxxxXVvIl. 

Line 2832b: B first wrote hvearf but later his v was changed to w; the 
letter is badly smeared but can be made out. 

Line 2833a: A wrote mhia (not nihtti as Z has it); between the u and 
the sign of abbreviation above it there is a blot, made with another ink, 
but both letter and sign are clear. 

Line 2859: B first wrote gehvylcum sva but later his v’s were changed to 
w’s. 

Line 2860b: B first wrote and svarn but later his » was changed to w 
(Z wrongly records his final reading as andswaru). 

Line 2883b: B first wrote becvom but his v was later changed to w. 

Line 2884b: B first wrote syvrd but his » was later changed to w. 

Line 2909b: B first wrote vearde but his » was later changed to w. 

Line 2910a: B first wrote leoves (thoughtlessly substituting a phonetic 
v for orthographic f) ; later this » was mechanically changed to w. B made 
a like mistake in line 1221; see my note above. 

Line 2922a: B first wrote Sveo but his v was later changed to w. 

Line 2931a: A wrote meowla, after which he left a three-letter space 
blank. B first wrote meovlan but his » was later changed to w. 

Line 2937b: B first wrote vean but his v was later changed to w. 

Line 2989a: A left a ten-letter space blank before fretwum. B wrote 
h.d. . (not he.d. . as Zhas it) for the passage answering to A’s blank space. 

Line 2990a: A left a four-letter space blank after leana. B wrote 
leana . . (so also Z, who however does not say how great A’s blank space 
is, here or elsewhere). 

Line 3012b: A wrote gecea, after which he left blank a ten-letter space. 
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B wrote four dots for the passage answering to A’s blank space. Z wrongly 
records B too as having left a blank space here. 

Line 3014a: A left a nine-letter space blank after beagas. 

Line 3032b: B first wrote vundur but his v was later changed to w. 

Line 3040a: A wrote ladm, after which he left blank a three-letter 
space. B wrote ladn . . Thorkelin in his edition read Jap... . 

Line 3041a: A first left an eight-letter space blank after grimlic; later 
with another ink and in slightly larger characters, he wrote gry at the 
beginning of the space, leaving the rest blank. 

Line 3065a: A left a nine-letter space blank after his. B wrote. . . gum 
for the passage answering to A’s blank space. Thorkelin in his edition 
read megum and glossed it ‘amicis’. This can hardly be an authoritative 
reading (though Z seems to have thought otherwise), but is to be taken 
as a conjecture; Thorkelin presumably had még ‘kinsman’ in mind; he 
may even have known that this word also occurs in the form még; Kemble 
turned Thorkelin’s dat. pl. into a more orthodox magum and in this form 
the conjecture won general acceptance. 

Line 3122a: this half-line appears in A as a 17-letter blank space; in 
B, as syfone . . . ne (fone with another ink and in larger letters). 

Line 3144b: A first left an eleven-letter space blank before asiah; 
later, with another ink, he wrote wud toward the beginning, rec toward 
the end of the space, leaving in the middle a three-letter space blank; 
wud was written in larger characters, but the letters in rec are only 
slightly if at all larger than those of the context; Z distinguishes between 
the ink of rec and that of wud but the difference in their look is actually 
due, in my opinion, to the fact that wud was written on an erasure. B 
first wrote vud. . .ec but this v was later changed to w. 

Line 3146: B first wrote vope and vind but his v’s were later changed 
to w’s. 

Line 3150a: B first wrote svylce but his v was later changed to w. 

Line 3162a: A wrote nothing of this half-line, leaving, instead, a 22- 
letter space blank. B wrote . .o snotre in (the in is a misreading for the 
m of men). 

Line 3176b: B has three dots before jonne the function of which is 
obscure, as nothing seems to be wanting (A has no blank space here). 

Line 3179a: A wrote hlafor, leaving after it a seven-letter space blank. 
The corresponding passage in B reads hlafordes . . . rs (not re). 

Line 3181b: B first wrote mond...... rust; later he struck out the 
first three dots and wrote r@ on the last three. 


THE Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


1. THE FRENCH ORIGINALS OF ROSSETTI’S JOHN 
OF TOURS AND MY FATHER’S CLOSE 


THOUGH much of Rossetti’s original poetry is now (temporarily) out of fashion, 
his success as a translator has never been questioned. His renderings of the Vita 
Nuova and the Early Italian Poets are standard, while his translations from Vil- 
lon, particularly the Ballad of Dead Ladies, will probably live as long as Villon’s 
verses. Better than anyone else, perhaps, Rossetti shows the accuracy of the tru- 
ism that only a poet can translate poetry. 

Included in Rossetti’s 1870 volume were two poems, John of Tours and My 
Father’s Close, labeled “Old French” but with no indication of source. The origi- 
nals of these two translations, though noted by none of Rossetti’s editors, appear 
to have been well enough known in the nineteenth century. Swinburne, for in- 
stance, exalting Rossetti’s Poems in The Fortnightly Review (May 1870), referred 
to John of Tours as an “old provincial song long passed from mouth to mouth and 
at last preserved with all its breaks and lapses of sweet rough metre by Gérard 
de Nerval.’ William Sharp in the slapdash memorial published the year Ros- 
setti died described the same poem as “‘one of those pathetic but practically ab- 
surd and unreal ballads of Old France . . . which can now best be read in Gérard 
de Nerval’s rendering from the old time version.’”? And Arthur Symons, one of the 
first to identify Nerval with the beginnings of symbolism, also drew attention to 
these two translations.’ Probably others have likewise remarked on Rossetti’s 
debt to Nerval, but the connection seems to have gone unnoticed in the twenti- 
eth century. It is therefore worth while to point out once more the originals and, 
for the first time (so far as I know), to print both versions side by side. 

Gérard de Nerval (1808-55), whose real name was Labrunie, first published 
the two “Old French” poems, usually though perhaps inaccurately called Jean 
Renaud and Les trois princesses, in an article, ‘Les Vieilles ballades frangaises,” 
in La Sylphide on July 9, 1842. Later this article, with some modifications, was 
included in “La Bohéme Galante” in L’ Artiste, October t and 15, 1852, and still 
later incorporated in Les Filles du Feu (1854). After Nerval’s death in 1855 there 
were editions of La Bohéme Galante in 1855, 1857, and 1866, and editions of Les 
Filles du Feu in 1856, 1857, and 1864; the Michel Lévy edition of Nerval’s 
(Euvres complétes was begun in 1867.4 Dating from 1869, Rossetti’s two transla- 
tions, if based on Nerval, might have come from any of these editions. Before 
1869, however, both French poems were available in other sources than Ner- 


1 “The Poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” reprinted in The Complete Works of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, ed. Sir Edmund Gosse and T. J. Wise, Bonchurch Edition (London and 
New York, 1926-27), xv, 32. 

? Dante Gabriel Rossetti: A Record and a Study (London, 1882), p. 309. 

3 The Symbolist Movement in Literature (London, 1899), p. 19. 

4 My information is based wholly on Nicolas I. Popa’s edition of Les Filles du Feu (2 
vols., Paris, 1931), and on Aristide Marie’s Bibliographie des euvres de Gérard de Nerval 
(Paris, 1936). 
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val,’ a fact that takes on significance when Rossetti’s two poems are compared 


with his.® 
John of Tours 
Old French 


John of Tours is back with peace, 

But he comes home ill at ease. 

“Good-morrow, mother.” “Good- 
morrow, son; 

Your wife has borne you a little one.” 


“Go now, mother, go before, 
Make me a bed upon the floor; 


“Very low your foot must fall, 
That my wife hear not at all.” 


As it neared the midnight toll, 
John of Tours gave up his soul. 
“Tell me now, my mother my dear, 
What’s the crying that I hear?” 
“Daughter, it’s the children wake, 
Crying with their teeth that ache.” 
“Tell me though, my mother my dear, 
What’s the knocking that I hear?” 
“Daughter, it’s the carpenter 
Mending planks upon the stair.” 
“Tell me too, my mother my dear, 
What’s the singing that I hear?” 
“Daughter, it’s the priests in rows 
Going round about our house.” 


“Tell me then, my mother my dear, 
What’s the dress that I should wear?” 


“Daughter, any reds or blues, 
But the black is most in use.” 


“Nay, but say, my mother my dear, 
Why do you fall weeping here?” 
“Qh! the truth must be said,— 
It’s that John of Tours is dead.” 


“Mother, let the sexton know 
That the grave must be for two; 


“Aye, and still have room to spare, 
For you must shut the baby there.” 


[Jean Renaud] 


Quand Jean Renaud de la guerre revint, 
Il en revint triste et chagrin; 


“Bonjour, ma mére.”—Bonjour, mon 
fils! 
Ta femme est accouchée d’un petit.” 


“Allez, ma mére, allez devant; 
Faites-moi dresser un beau lit blanc; 


Mais faites-le dresser si bas, 
Que ma femme ne I’entende pas!” 


Et quand ce fut vers le minuit, 
Jean Renaud a rendu I’esprit. 


“Ah! dites, ma mére, ma mie, 
Ce que j’entends pleurer ici? 


—Ma fille, ce sont les enfants 
Qui se plaignent du mal de dents!” 


“Ah! dites, ma mére, ma mie, 
Ce que j’entends clouer ici?” 


—Ma fille, c’est le charpentier 
Qui raccommode le plancher!” 
“Ah! dites, ma mére, ma mie, 
Ce que j’entends chanter ici?”’ 


—Ma fille, c’est la procession 
Qui fait le tour de la maison.” 





“Mais dites, ma mére, ma vie, 
Pourquoi donc pleurez-vous ainsi?” 


—Hélas! je ne puis le cacher, 
C’est Jean Renaud qui est décédé!”” 


“Ma mére! dites au fossoyeux 
Qu’il fasse la fosse pour deux, 
Et que l’espace y soit si grand 
Qu’on y renferme aussi |’enfant!”’ 


5 See George Doncieux’s Le Romancéro populaire de la France (Paris, 1904), pp. 48 f., 


84 f. 


6 The English poems are from The Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, ed. W. M. Rossetti 
(London, 1911), pp. 542 f. The French are from Popa’s Les Filles du Feu, pp. 208 f. 
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Nerval was so confident that Les trois princesses would be familiar to all his 
readers that he quoted only the two opening stanzas. I have drawn the remain- 
ing lines, in square brackets, from Julien Tiersot’s La Chanson populaire et les 
écrivains romantiques:" 


red 


My Father’s Close 
Old French 


Inside my father’s close, 
(Fly away O my heart away !) 
Sweet apple-blossom blows 
So sweet. 


Three kings’ daughters fair, 
(Fly away O my heart away!) 
They lie below it there 
So sweet. 


“Ah!” says the eldest one, 
(Fly away O my heart away!) 
“T think the day’s begun 
So sweet.” 


“Ah!” says the second one, 
(Fly away O my heart away!) 
“Far off I hear the drum 
So sweet.” 


“Ah!” says the youngest one 
(Fly away O my heart away!) 
“It’s my true love, my own. 
So sweet.” 


“Oh! if he fight and win,” 
(Fly away O my heart away!) 
“T keep my love for him, 
So sweet: 
Oh! let him lose or win, 
He hath it still complete.” 


[Les trois princesses] 


Au jardin de mon pére 
Vole, mon coeur, vole! 
Il y z’un pommier doux, 
Tout doux! 


Trois belles princesses, 
Vole, mon coeur, vole! 
Sont couchées dessous. 
Tout doux. 


{“Ca, dit la premiére, 
Vole, mon coeur, vole! 
Je crois qu’il fait jour, 
Tout doux. 


—(Ca, dit la seconde, 
Vole, mon coeur, vole! 
J’entends le tambour 
Tout doux. 
—(CaA, dit la troisiéme, 
Vole, mon coeur, vole! 
C’est mon ami doux 
Tout doux. 


—Il va-t-a la guerre 
Vole, mon coeur, vole! 
Combattre pour nous 
Tout doux. 
—S’il gagne bataille 
Vole, mon coeur, vole! 
ll aura mes amours 
Tout doux. 
—Qu’il perde ou qu’il gagne 
Il les aura toujours.”’| 


Without pausing to admire the consummate artistry of Rossetti’s transla- 
tions—his skill, for instance, in preserving the assonances of the French poems— 
we observe at once that John of Tours is four lines longer and My Father’s Close 
four lines (counting the refrain) shorter than the French versions quoted. The 
lines dealing with the daughter’s dress in John of Tours were not made up by 
Rossetti; indeed, in the many variants of Jean Renaud the passage is more often 


7 Paris, 1931, pp. 97 f. The refrain, which has at least one variant, is usually printed only 
once and followed by “bis”: it has been reinserted here to conform to Rossetti’s adapta- 
tion. 
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present than absent. The first of the fifteen versions assembled by Gaston Paris 
reads at this point:* 

Mais dites-moi, ma mére, ma mie, 

Quel habit mettrai-je aujourd’hui? 


—Mettez le bleu, mettez la blanc; 
Le noir est bien plus consequent. 


Rossetti’s details do not perfectly agree with any version of Jean Renaud that 
I have seen. The slight discrepancy between My Father’s Close and Les trois prin- 
cesses is less interesting. Rossetti’s source might not have contained the lines, or 
Rossetti himself might have considered them superfluous. 

Precisely where Rossetti found the French for his two poems remains uncer- 
tain. His relations with Swinburne in 1869-70 were so close that Swinburne’s 
evidence would be questioned only by the very reckless; yet, on the other hand, 
there are serious differences between the poems printed by Nerval and Rossetti’s 
translations. If Rossetti used Nerval, where did Nerval print Jean Renaud with 
the lines concerning the daughter’s dress, and where did he print Les trois prin- 
cesses entire? 

Ceci, YELVERTON LANG 

Yale University 


5 “Versions inédites de la chanson de Jean Renaud,” Romania, x1 (Jan., 1882), 97-108. 
See also Victor Smith’s “Chants du Velay et du Forez,” Romania, x (Oct., 1881), 581-587; 
and the versions and variants mentioned by Doncieux. 


2. THE LILY AND THE ROSE: SYMBOLIC 
MEANING IN TENNYSON’S MAUD 


“You have but fed on the roses and lain in the lilies of life.”” With this Swinburn- 
ian line Tennyson concludes the introductory section of Maud and turns to the 
lyrical development of the conflict for which preparation has been made. In its 
immediate context the statement is deliberately ambiguous, suggesting little 
more than that Maud has hitherto led a sheltered and luxurious life. Yet the an- 
nouncement of the lily and rose motifs in this place is not without significance. 
Considered apart, the two flowers evoke a wealth of traditional symbolic meaning, 
traceable throughout English poetry from Chaucer on; placed in direct relation 
to each other as here, they create an added potential for dramatic interplay. That 
Tennyson understood and desired to exploit the dramatic uses to which symbols 
may be put becomes apparent on analysis of the conditions under which the lily 
and rose reoccur in subsequent passages of the narrative. 

The lily is at first dominant, though not for long. In the twelfth song of Part 
1, Maud has come down from the Hall for the initial tryst with her lover in the 
ill-fated wood. Together they gather ‘“‘woodland lilies” which are designated the 
“maiden posy.” The poet’s purpose in showing Maud “in among the lilies” is 
unmistakable. The flower symbolizes purity and innocence. Then in the first 
stanza of the fourteenth song we learn that 
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Maud has a garden of roses 
And lilies fair on a lawn. 


A vibration (not merely in terms of color) begins to stir the reader’s imagination 
and serves as prologue to the ensuing conflict between modesty and passion 
which characterizes the early stages of the courtship. 

Prior to the seventeenth song the lovers have met and plighted their troth. To 
the hero the heavens and earth now seem suffused with rosy light. Everything 
associated with his mistress brings to mind the flower which has become for him 
the emblem of their love: 

Roses are her cheeks, 
And a rose her mouth. 


There is concealed irony, however, in the following apostrophe to the cedar of 
Lebanon in the dark shade of which Maud by imputation takes the same delight 
as her “great / Forefathers of the thornless garden’’ (my italics). 

The lily motif reappears briefly in the nineteenth song, where Maud is called 
“bright English lily” with something of national pride in the staunchness and 
lack of guile which have kept her uncontaminated by the family feud. But it is 
exclusively of the rose-garden that the lover thinks in the next song when he 
plans his vigil on the night of the ball to which he has not been invited. 

The culminating scene in Maud’s garden is introduced by the short twenty-first 
song in which the lover finds the garden-rose floating on the rivulet that joins his 
own property with the Hall above. Here for the first time the nature of this 
flower as symbolizing love becomes explicit. The lover fondly imagines that it car- 
ries a message from Maud 

Saying in odour and color, “Ah, be 
Among the roses to-night.” 


Tennyson’s control over the dramatic possibilities of his symbol is such, never- 
theless, that the lover’s jubilation at the expected rendezvous is shadowed for the 
reader by a sense of foreboding, of something ominous in such reckless abandon- 
ment to passion. It will be noted that the rose is discovered caught in an eddy 

And lost in trouble and moving round 

Here at the head of a tinkling fall, 

And trying to pass to the sea. 


The setting of the twenty-second and final song of Part 1 is Maud’s garden. 
In locating his scene Tennyson makes use of a considerable variety of flowers, 
but he constantly recurs to the rose and the lily as the emotional poles between 
which the tension develops. Now at last it is possible to see how scrupulously the 
poet has magnetized his field of symbolic action. The original statement, ‘You 
have but fed on the roses and lain in the tilies of life,’’ barely hinted at the antith- 
esis. The opposing images were then allowed to accumulate energy in compara- 
tive isolation from each other until they could be brought together with maximum 
impact.! As a result, at this climactic moment in Maud there is no need to insist 


1 The lily appears in songs xii and xix; the rose in songs xvii, xx, and xxi. The two flow- 
ers appear together only in xiv, where Maud’s garden is first described. 
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on the dramatic intensity of the situation. Indeed, the meeting of the lovers and 
the intrusion of Maud’s brother occur offstage and are handled by exposition 


after the fact. Rather, the excitement is generated through the clash of images 
which are only obliquely related in their symbolic meanings to the matter imme- 
diately at hand. 

Passion is now ascendant, and therefore the rose dominates the opening stan- 
zas of the twenty-second song, fortifying the lover in his réle of embittered out- 
sider: 


All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon . . . 


Significantly, however, it is the lily to which the lover first addresses himself in 
his desire for consolation: 


I said to the lily, “There is but one, 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 
When will the dancers leave her alone? 
She is weary of dance and play.” 


The lily has here acquired additional symbolic value; it stands for the passive 
qualities—fidelity, resignation, perhaps also a slight element of fatalism. But at 
once the lover turns to the rose, and in so doing his tone changes to impatience, 
jealousy, a fierce possessiveness: 


I said to the rose, “The brief night goes 

In babble and revel and wine. 

O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine? 

But mine, but mine,” so I sware to the rose, 
“For ever and ever, mine.” 


In the strength of new-found resolution the speaker concludes, “And the soul of 
the rose went into my blood.” 

Stanzas eight and nine employ the rose and lily for contrapuntal effect; but the 
rose takes the lead and the lily comes in almost as an afterthought and is perhaps 
intended to suggest spontaneous recognition on the lover’s part of qualities in his 
beloved which he does not share and for that reason undervalues: 


But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 

The lilies and roses were all awake, 

They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 


And again: 


Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one... 


In stanza ten the references to the red rose (“‘She is near, she is near’’) and to the 
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lily (“I wait”) vividly recall the basic distinction established in stanzas four and 
five.? 

Then, with the intuition of Maud’s approach, the rose symbol undergoes a 
further and (as the event is to prove) a premonitory transmutation. It becomes 
equated with the very life principle. Previously, as we saw in stanza six, the lover 
had said, “And the soul of the rose went into my blood.’”’ Now he imagines that 
even were he long dead and buried, Maud’s airy trend would rouse his being into 
a riotous profusion of rosebloom: 

My dust would hear her and beat, 

Had I lain for a century dead, 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 


In Part 1 of Maud the lily and rose are symbols of love. Their reappearance in 
Parts 0 and m1 of the poem, while partially evocative of the earlier situation, is 
dramatically motivated in terms of the expanding theme. The lily, in fact, as the 
flower particularly associated with the heroine, fades away into the background 
much as Maud herself drops out of the story. The rose, on the other hand, re- 
mains to symbolize the lover’s strenuous endeavors to come to terms with his 
fate. 

The first four lyrics of Part 11 trace the hero’s overpowering despair as the news 
of Maud’s death contributes to his sense of guilt over killing her brother. His 
mind gradually gives way under the strain, and the fifth song takes place in a 
madhouse. In fulfillment of the prophetic note on which Part 1 closed, the lover’s 
derangement leads him to believe that he is dead and buried, but still conscious 
of the life going on over his head. The resultant hallucinations combine into fan- 
tastic groupings all the strands of his previous existence. At the moment of his 
most intense suffering he revisits, as on the night of the ball, Maud’s garden: 


But I know where a garden grows, 
Fairer than aught in the world beside, 
All made up of the lily and rose®. . . 


The flowers are like the remembrance of bygone sensations, bright but sterile: 
“Tt is only flowers, they had no fruits.” And it is again the rose which comes to the 
fore, symbolizing now, not only the passion of love, but also the violence to which, 
as we have been made to realize, that passion had been tending from the outset: 
“And I almost fear they are not roses, but blood.’’ Whether or not it be fanciful 
to think that Tennyson intended us to identify the deathly whiteness of the lily 
with the “spectral bride” of stanza eight, there can be no doubt whatever that 
in associating the rose with blood he wanted to bring to mind “the red-ribb’d hol- 


2 The reference to the white rose in this stanza is unique and has the effect of providing a 
skillful emotional transition between the red rose of the preceding line and the lily: “And 
the white rose weeps, ‘She is late’.”’ 

3 It will be observed that in his memory of Maud’s garden, just as in his first effort to 
imagine it (1, xiv), the lover eliminates all flowers but the lily and rose. 
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low behind the wood,” where the hero’s father and Maud’s brother met their un- 
natural deaths. 

The poet had one further variation to play upon his rose symbol. In Part mt of 
Maud the protagonist, his sanity restored, manages to shake off selfish absorp- 
tion in his own affairs through patriotic dedication to the larger affairs of Eng- 
land. He goes off to fight in the Crimean War. The manliness of this decision 
(standing, as Tennyson certainly meant, for the final resolution of the tragic 
dilemma) is emphasized by the terms in which war is presented. For here is a 
field where it is permissible, even commendable, to give free reign to the human 
passions. In determining to redirect his energies towards a selfless goal, the hero 
is seeking to atone for the wrong done to Maud; and it is thus appropriate that 
the rose should become to him a metaphor for warfare. So it is that the speaker 
envisages his redemptatory act when he invokes “the blood-red blossom of war 
with a heart of fire.” 

If now the leading themes of the poem are passed rapidly in review, it will be 
seen that symbols, and notably that of the rose,‘ carry the burden of Tennyson’s 
meaning to a far greater extent than does the actual course of the narrative, either 
explicit or implied. The action of Part 1 is largely devoted to the lover’s wooing 
of Maud. The affair is a passionate one, especially on the side of the man, but it 
is also self-regarding. It has its roots in the feud between the two families; and 
as conducted, it can lead only to further dissension. It is, in short, emblematic of 
the sort of social disorder which, the lover tells us in the opening stanzas of the 
poem, has made a mockery of Victorian England’s pretense of peace and pros- 
perity. The country is actually torn by internecine strife: 


Civil war, as I think and that of a kind 
The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword. 


This state of affairs, then, is epitomized in the story of Maud and her lover which, 
far from closing the breach between their families, leads to the brother’s murder 
(“the red life spilt for a private blow”), Maud’s death, and the hero’s exile and 
madness. These happenings are all implicit in the rose metaphor as developed in 
Part 1, where the heedless passion which it symbolizes is dramatized in an in- 
creasingly sinister way, even though the direct identification of the flower with 
bloodshed is appropriately deferred until Part 1. 

The second section of the poem concentrates on the hero’s guilt and resultant 
insanity. This development, in turn, has been carefully prepared. That a strain 
of madness is congenital in the family we learn from references to the father in 
the opening lines of the poem.’ Furthermore, the lover no sooner recognizes in 
himself the seeds of growing passion than this awareness calls up phantasms of 
death and madness.® With these erratic broodings the rose becomes intermingled. 


4 An exhaustive analysis of the flower imagery in the poem would have to take into ac- 
count a number of other varieties. Of those which recur and are used with obvious symbolic 
intent, two are noteworthy: the daffodil (1, iii, 1. 14; 1, xxii, ]. 10; m1, i, 1. 6), and the passion- 
flower (1, xiv, |. 8; 1, xxii, 1. 60). 

§ 1, i, ll. 10, 53. 

® 1, iv, 1. 55; 1, xi, 1. 6; 1, xiv, 1. 38; 1, xvi, ll. 22-23; 1, xviii, ll. 46, 60; 1, xx, ]. 23. 
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We have already seen how at the erd of Part 1 love, projected beyond the grave, 
evokes the image of blooming roses. And when the lover in his madness finally 
assesses the nature of his offense, he does so metaphorically through the rose, 
prolific only of blood. 

Finally, we can see how Tennyson kept the theme of war in readiness until it 
could be brought forward in Part m1 as the final justification of his hero’s ordeal. 
In the first section of Part 1 the speaker shows that he is not inattentive to the 
call of duty in his country’s service, although he takes the weaker alternative of 
burying himself in himself.’ The lyric portions of the poem then open with 
Maud’s “martial song” which glorifies death in a patriotic cause. The memory of 
this song comes back no fewer than three times later on, serving on each occasion 
as a goad to the hero’s irresolution.* The ultimate assimilation of this motif into 
the rose metaphor in Part 1m completes the symbolic pattern of Maud. 

The symbol of the rose thus runs throughout the poem, supplying a clue to 
the action of each section and knitting the separate parts into a unified whole. 
The question may now be proposed whether, indeed, Maud does not become fully 
meaningful only when examined in terms of its symbolic content. Certainly it 
would seem that the symbols, and especially that of the rose, have an implicit 
vitality, springing, to be sure, from the narrative, but transcending their origin 
and attaining a validly dramatic life of their own. If this be allowed, then it would 
seem to follow that through this poem at least (and despite its unfavorable re- 
ception it always remained the author’s favorite among his works) Tennyson 
stands in very much closer relationship to the symbolist tradition in poetry of 
the nineteenth century than is generally realized. 

E. D. H. JoHNnson 


Princeton University 


7 1, i, ll. 21-52. 
5 1, x, st. 4; 11, ii, st. 6; 1, iv, st. 6. 


3. CONTRIBUCION A LA CRONOLOGIA DE 
BARROCO Y BARROQUISMO EN ESPANA 


I. En un estudio previo sobre la “Fortuna lexicografica de barroco’’! hubimos 
de observar que el Diccionario histérico de la Academia Espafiola, en sus articulos 
barroco y barroquismo,? aducia ejemplos del uso de esas voces en castellano, en la 
acepcién de estilo en las artes, obtenidos en obras publicadas en Madrid en 1899 
y en 1921 (1¢ edicién en 1884) para barroco, y en 1909 para barroquismo.* 

Aan sin ser el propésito del citado estudio, habfamos encontrado ya entonces 
casos del empleo de esas palabras, en el sentido que nos interesa, anteriores en 


1 En Revista de las Indias, Bogot4, Colombia, Epoca 2*, Tomo xrx, N°. 61 (Enero, 1944), 
p&gs. 421-435. 

211, 135-136. 

* Las obras de referencia son: Manuel Pérez-Villamil y Garcia, La catedral de Sigiienza 
(Madrid, 1899), Voc., s.v. Barroco, pég. 428; Jacinto Octavio Pic6n, Obras—(Madrid, 
1921), 1, 241 (Es La hijastra del amor publicada primero en 1884); vy Benito Pérez Galdés, 
El caballero encantado (Madrid, 1909), pag. 13. 
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fecha a los citados por la Academia en el Diccionario histérico. Una bisqueda 
efectuada luego con este objeto nos ha proporcionado otros ejemplos que per- 
miten fijarla aparicién en uso en el idioma castellano de les dos palabras en cues- 
tién, para indicar un estilo artistico, en fecha harto anterior a las de los ejemplos 
del repetido Diccionario histérico. 

II. Examinada buena cantidad de materiales de historia del arte espanol puede 
afirmarse que, como era de esperar en Espafia donde los Churriguera fueron con- 
siderados—err6éneamente—los iniciadores de un estilo, el nombre de “churrigue- 
rismo”’ o de “‘estilo churrigueresco”’ predomina desde la segunda mitad del siglo 
XVIII para designar indistintamente las que ahora reconocemos como diversas 
variedades del barroco espafiol. No es, sin embargo, la de “churriguerismo”’ o 
“estilo churrigueresco” la Gnica denominacién que los escritores sobre temas de 
arte usan en el siglo xvimI y comienzos del x1x para designar lo que hoy llamamos 
el barroco. Jovellanos, por ejemplo, habla de “‘doctrina borrominesca,”’ de “‘ar- 
quitectura diez y ochena,”’ tanto como de ‘‘manera churrigueresca.’’* Leandro 
Fernandez de Moratin, al referirse a monumentos barrocos, habla de “‘mal gusto” 
“pésimo gusto,” “gusto berninesco” o “estado decadente.’’® Don Antonio Ponz, 
el gran enemigo del churriguerismo, llena todos y cada uno de los tomos de su 
Viaje por Espana con designaciones como “arquitectura desatinada y barbara,” 
“‘mal gusto,” “pésima moda.’’* E igualmente todos los demds entendidos de la 
época: Isidoro Bosarte, que usa “churriguerismo,’”? o Llaguno y Ce4n que llaman 
“gerigoncista”’ y “tramoyista de la secta salamanquina” a uno de los arquitectos 
de este odiado estilo.® 

Y asi ad infinitum porque, en efecto, en un buen golpe de escritores del xvi 
y principios del x1x que, como los que acabamos de indicar, se ocuparon de temas 
de arte, de estética, o de historia de la cultura—lIriarte, May4ns, el padre Esteban 
de Terreros, Moreno de Tejada, Llampillas, Azara, el padre Artega, Bails, Rei- 
noso, Mesonero Romanos, Lafuente, Amador de los Rios, Adolfo de Castro y tan- 
tos otros—siguen encontrandose designaciones parecidas a las citadas en el pa- 
rrafo anterior, pero no las voces barroco y barroquismo.® 

III. Pero pesquisando en estas obras sobre arte, estética, historia, en revistas 
y semanarios, en obras de viajes por Espafia y de descripciones de regiones y 


4 “Notas al elogio a don Ventura Rodriguez” (1788), B.A.E., xLv, 387. 

» “Viaje de Italia” (1793-96), en Obras péstumas, I (Madrid, 1867), 489. 

® 1¢ edicién, 1772-94. Vid. tomo I, 2* edicién (Madrid, 1776), pags. 72 y sgts., 164 nota 1, 
el passim. 

1 Viaje artistico a varios pueblos de Espana (Madrid, 1804), 1, 112 et passim. 

8 Noticias de los arquitectos y arquitectura de Espana por don Eugenio Llaguno y Amirola. 
Adiciones por don Juan Agustin Ce4n-Bermfidez (Madrid, 1829). Vid., por ej., rv, 104, 106 
et passim. 

® En las revistas, tan importantes a fines del xvii y comienzos del xix, hallamos igual 
predominio de “churriguerismo” y “borrominismo,” etc. Por ejemplo, en el Semanario 
pintoresco espanol, I1, N°. 56 (23 abril, 1837), 119-120, aparece un artfculo sin firma sobre 
“‘Arquitectura churrigueresca,” o en idem., tv, N®. 14 (7 abril, 1839), 105-107, otro articulo 
por don Nicol4s Magan sobre “La catedral de Toledo” en que se habla del “tiempo de la 
decadencia de la arquitectura llamada luego churrigueresca.” Y asi en otras revistas de 
principios del ochocientos, que hemos podido examinar. 
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ciudades que poseen monumentos notables, dimos, por fin, con los términos 
barroco y barroguismo buscados. Los hallamos por primera vez en la obra: 


Recuerdos y bellezas de Es patia. / Obra destinada para dar a conocer / sus monumentos, anti- 
giledades, paysages, etc. / En laminas dibujadas del natural y litografiadas / por / F. J. Par- 
cerisa, / y acompanadas con texto por /'P. Piferrer. / Principado de Cataluna, 1. / Barcelona, 
Imprenta de Joaquin Verdaguer / 1839. / 


En su pagina 31, por ejemplo, dice: 
desde el renacimiento hasta nuestros dias toda obra, todo cuadro, toda imagen, ora sea 
original, ora copia, confusa imitacién, ya griega, ya romana, ya romano-griega, pura o 
barroca, contiene el nombre de su autor. 


Y también, “los delirios del barroquismo” (p4g. 67), “dejenera un tanto en 
barroco” (pfg. 131), “‘uno de los primeros que en Barcelona reconocieron los 
errores del barroquismo” (p4g. 153), “fabrica barroca’”’ (pag. 330), y asi sucesiva- 
mente. 

Observemos que esta primera aparicién del uso de barroco y barroquismo en la 
acepcién de estilo artistico que hemos encontrado en un texto espafiol, ocurre en 
una publicacién efectuada en Catalufia y sobre Catalufia por un grabador como 
Parcerisa y un escritor como Pablo Piferrer, ambos ini:mamente de lengua cata- 
lana. En nuestro anterior estudio observamos que en Espafia fué también en los 
diccionarios y vocabularios del A4mbito del catalan (Diccionario catalén-castellano, 
de Saura-Mascaré, 1886; Diccionario valenciano-castellano, de Escrig-Llombart, 
1887) donde se registr6 primero lexicograficamente, un cuarto de siglo antes de 
que se registrase por primera vez, con este sentido, en el Diccionario de la Lengua 
de la Academia Espafiola (14° edicién, 1914).' 

En la continuacién de la propia obra de Parcerisa y Piferrer, Recuerdos y be- 
llezas de Espana, Cataluria, Tomo 2°, publicada en Barcelona en 1843 (parte del 
texto, por muerte de Piferrer, es de don Francisco Pi y Margall), hallamos de 
nuevo, por ejemplo, “medias figuras barrocas”’ (pag. 279), o “lujosa cbra barroca”’ 
(pag. 282). 

Y en el volumen relativo a Aragén, publicado asimismo en Barcelona, en 1844, 
con los grabados de Parcerisa y el texto de don José M* Quadrado, se usa igual- 
mente con gran frecuencia barroco y barroquismo; por ejemplo, “un altar bar- 
roco” (pag. 10), o “su torre resabiada de barroquismo”’ (p4g. 257), y lo mismo en 
numerosas otras ocasiones (pigs. 92, 194, 214, 268, 270, etc.). 

IV. La persistencia de las otras designaciones del barroco es, sin embargo, con- 
siderable en Espafia. En efecto, al mismo tiempo que Piferrer y sus succesores en 
la obra citada usan barroco y barroquismo, hallamos, por ejemplo, a don Eugenio 
de Tapia en 1840 usando “‘churriguerismo,’ a Pérez de Villa-Amil y a Escosura 
que en 1842 usan “‘decadencia,” “mal gusto” y “churriguerismo,’’” a don José 
Amador de los Rfos haciendo lo propio en 1844." O a don José de Caveda que en 


‘0 “Fortuna lexicogrdfica de barroco,” loc. cit., pag. 425. 

"' Historia de la civilisacion es pattola (Madrid, 1840) rv, 347. 

12 Genaro Pérez de Villa-Amil y Patricio de la Escosura, Espana arlistica vy monumental 
(Paris, 1842), 1, 9. 

13 Sevilla pintoresca (Sevilla, 1844), pags. 42-43, et passim. 
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1848 en un libro sobre arquitectura espafiola dedica un capftulo al estudio “Del 
estilo borrominesco”™ y usa los términos “borrominesco” y “churrigueresco” y 
nunca las voces barroco o barroquismo. 

Una cala y cata de textos y de descripciones de monumentos barrocos nos sigue 
demostrando ej uso continuado de “mal gusto,” “churriguerismo,” “churrigue- 
resco,” “borrominesco,” etc. atin en afios mds tardfos, mucho después del uso 
hecho de los términos barroco y barroqguismo por Parcerisa y sus colaboradores 
literarios.* Y no hay que decir que todavia en el uso actual subsisten las palabras 
“churrigueresco” y “churriguerismo,” si no ya para designar a todo el barroco 
espafiol como hicieron nuestros abuelos, por lo menos para designar a una de sus 
modalidades. 

V. Al propio tiempo, y a partir del hallazgo de barroco y barroquismo en la obra 
de.Parcerisa-Piferrer, de 1839, y de Parcerisa-Pi y Margall y Parcerisa-Qua- 
drado, de 1843 y 1844, respectivamente, se encuentra buen nfimero de casos de su 
uso posteriores a esas fechas, pero anteriores también a los ejemplos citados en el 
Diccionario hist6rico de la Academia. Sin intentar agotarlos, puede mencionarse, 
por ejemplo, que en una obra publicada en Sevilla en 1864 aparece la siguiente 
frase: “El clasicismo nos trajo en arquitectura al churriguerismo; en pintura al 
barroquismo, . . . ’”* Igualmente en una descripcién de la ciudad de Salamanca, 
de 1867, se nos habla del estilo barroco.” Y el novelista don Pedro Antonio de 
Alarcén en Viajes por Espana, en el capftulo “Dos dias en Salamanca,” fechado 
en 1878, nos habla de ornamentacién que “‘peca de ms o menos barroca y pe- 
sada.”!8 FE] mismo Alarcén usa en otros lugares del propio libro bien barroco bien 
“churrigueresco,” indistintamente. En 1885, en la conocida Historia de la escul- 
tura en Espafia, de don Fernando Araujo, aparecen también los términos barroco 
y barroquismo,'* aunque el autor parece por lo general preferir todavia los térmi- 
nos “churriguerismo”’ y “borrominismo.” Don Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo en 
su clasica Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espafia usa desde la primera edicién la 
nueva terminologfa con bastante frecuencia.” Obras como la Historia del Arte 


4 Ensayo histérico sobre la arquitectura es panola (Madrid, 1848), Cap. xxix, pags. 481- 
498. 

4% Por ejemplo, Pascual Madoz, Diccionario geogrdfico-estadtstico (Madrid, 1850), x, 714; 
Antonio Ferrer del Rfo, Historia del reinado de Carlos IIT (Madrid, 1856), tv, 514; Ram6n 
de Mesonero Romanos, El antiguo Madrid (1861), pég. 112; etc. 

16 Francisco M. Tubino, Murillo, su época, su vida y sus cuadros (Sevilla, 1864), pag. 142. 

17 Modesto Falc6n, Salamanca artistica y monumental (Salamanca, 1867), pg. 285. 

18 (Madrid, 1907), pég. 107. 

19 (Madrid, 1885), pag. 296, por ejemplo. 

% Vid. Tomo 1-Volumen 1 (Madrid, 1884), pags.567-578; Tomo 11- Volumen (Madrid, 
1886), pégs. 327, 366, 388, 397, 425, 434, 435, 450; e¢ passim. 

Conviene hacer notar también que Menéndez y Pelayo usé ya en 1886 la expresién 
“barroquismo literario.” Por ejemplo: “no puede negéfrsele [a la obra del portugués Luis 
Antonio de Vernei] cierto mérito relativo en su lucha contra el barroquismo literario del 
siglo anterior, contra lo que él llamaba el sexcentismo—Hist* ideas estét., T. u1-V. 11 (1886), 
327; vid. igualmente p4g 500. No cabe duda, pues, de que Menéndez y Pelayo usé6 en el 
campo de la critica literaria el concepto de barroco antes ain que H. Wélfflin—Renaissance 
und Barock (Munich, 1888)—al que el Prof. René Wellek—“The Concept of Baroque in 
Literary Scholarship,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, v (Diciembre 1946), 78— 
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de don Francisco de Paula Valladar™ contienen ya capitulos sobre el barroco; 
pero es curioso notar que hasta fecha bien reciente quizds no fuera palabra muy 
familiar a alguno de los tipégrafos y correctores de pruebas cuando en un libro 
como La pintura en Madrid,” de don Narciso Sentenach, publicado en 1907, 
aunque es usado con frecuencia aparece un par de veces con la graffa borroco 
(sic). 

VI. En resumen: a) La aparicién mds antigua de barroco y barroquismo, en la 
acepcién de estilo artistico, que hasta ahora hemos hallado en obras espafiolas es 
la citada de 1839, 5) Al igual que ocurrié con los diccionarios peninsulares, hemos 
hallado barroco y barroquismo, en esta acepcién, usados primero en una obra es- 
crita y publicada en territorio catalin. c) La difusién de estas voces, en la repetida 
acepcién, tuvo que luchar en Espaiia con la indudable popularidad en la ter- 
minologia artistica de las voces “churriguerismo” y “churrigueresco” especial- 
mente, y otras an4logas. d) Pero las palabras barroco y barroquismo, en el sig- 
nificado de un estilo en el arte, fueron usadas en Espafia por lo menos medio siglo 
antes (1839) que las fechas de los ejemplos m4s antiguos (1884 y 1909, respecti- 
vamente) citados por la Academia Espafiola en su reciente Diccionario hist6rico. 


Luis Moncvui6 
Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif. 





da la primacia en este punto, y mucho antes desde luego que los dems criticos espafioles 
que el Sr. Wellek menciona. Cierto es también que Menéndez y Pelayo, y muchos ante- 
cesores suyos, habfan considerado primordialmente, a sensu contrario, el churriguerismo y el 
borrominismo como “culteranismo art{stico,” como “el Polifemo y Las Soledades copiadas 
en piedra”—Hist ideas estét., T. 11-V. 11 (1884), 549 y 567-568. 

%\ Barcelona, 1894, 2 tomos. Vid. 1, 440-448; 11, 252-258. 

#2 Madrid, 1907. 

%3 Tbid., pags. 159 y 166. 


4, THE DATES OF CLIZIA AND MANDRAGOLA 


MACHIAVELLI’s three comedies, Andria, Clizia, and Mandragola, are arranged in 
that order in the edition of Mazzoni and Casella; and that is the order of excel- 
lence in which all readers place them. Andria is a good translation of the Latin 
original, occasionally enlivened by semi-proverbial expressions and the like. It is 
perhaps hasty, since a few words are neglected.' Possibly they were lacking in the 
text Machiavelli used, though I find them in one Italian sixteenth-century form.? 


1 E.g., frustra (Terence 308, Machiavelli 2.1), oppido (Terence 342, Machiavelli 2.2). 
2 Il Terentio Latino . . . da Giovanni Fabrini da Fighine Fiorentino (Vinegia, 1556), pp. 
31, 34. In his text a speech by Mysis is as follows: 
Haud uereor, si in te solo sit situm, 
Sed, uim ut queas ferre [276-277]. 
Except for a slight difference in order, this is the form now accepted. Machiavelli translates: 
“To non ne dubiterei, s’egli stessi solo a te; ma io temo che tu non possa resistere alla forza 
che ti fara tuo padre” (1.5). The last clause is obviously added. Possibly it was usually done; 
at least it appears in the comment of Fabrini, who would hardly have followed Machiavelli, 
as: “Io non ne dubito se egli sta a te solo ma io dubito che tu possi sopportare la violenza, 
che ti fara tuo padre, che tu la tolghi” (p. 29). 
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Clisia is adapted from the Casina of Plautus, but with more freedom than 
critics sometimes allow. Indeed one gets the impression that it has not been 
carefully read and compared with Casina by some of them. The story obviously 
comes from the Latin, but the actions are parallel only from act 2, scene 4 of 
Casina and act 3, scene 5 of Clizia, and within those limits each play contains 
scenes that do not appear in the other, or are only hinted at.* The parts of the 
Italian play that follow the Latin are not translations; though now and then a few 
words are taken over, there is no sticking to the text. Machiavelli’s first scene has 
been censured because one of the characters does not appear again in the play; 
did he at first intend a more complete adaptation? Plautus does not put on the 
stage either of the characters most directly concerned, the lover and his beloved; 
but though Machiavelli follows him in keeping the girl unseen, he makes the 
lover one of his most important speakers. In Casina both father and son are in 
love with a girl who has been brought up in their house. The father plans to marry 
her to a servant who will be willing to share his wife with his master, and the son 
forms the same plan. Machiavelli takes over the father’s intentions but not the 


3 In more detail, the relation of Clizia to Casina is as follows: 


Prologue: Information on Plot and charac- 1.1 The same, more fully. 


ters. 1.2 Soliloquy by Cleandro on lovers. 
1.3 Eustachio directed to prepare for his 
wedding. 
1.1 The rival slaves quarrel. (See Clisia 
2.5.) 
2.1 Cleostrata soliloquizes on her husband’s 
amorousness. 


2.2 Cleostrata talks with a neighbor. 
2.3 (first part) Lysidamus soliloquizes on 2.1 Nicomaco soliloquizes in a different 


love tone. 
2.2 Pirro announces the arrival of Eusta- 
chio. 
2.3 (continued) Husband and wife con- 2.3 The same, in part. 
verse. 2.4 Sofronia soliloquizes on the former good 


life of Nicomaco, and contrasts it with 
his present conduct. 

2.5 Pirro and Eustachio quarrel (partial 
equivalent to Casina 1.1). 

3.1 The father accuses the son of acting 
against him. 

3.2 Cleandro soliloquizes on the miseries of 
love. 

3.3 The mother assures the son that Clizia 
is not for him. 

2.3 (continued) Cleostrata berates Lysida- 3.4 Equivalent scene 
mus, who attempts a show of affection. 


From this point the plots run parallel, though Casina 2.7, 3.6, and 4.4 are not in the Italian; 
and Clisia 4.1, 4.11, 4.12, 5.4, and 5.5 are not in the Latin. Clizia 5.6 and 5.7 give at 
greater length the material in Plautus’s epilogue. 
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son’s. The son, indeed, with his mother’s aid, forms a counter-plan for marriage 
with a servant under their influence, but though the son has earlier said that he 
wished Clizia for wife or amica or in any possible way, he does not hint that he is 
to share the servant’s bride; indeed the suggestion of the play is that he is to lose . 
her. This improves the love-story, though it gives the mother and son no excuse 
for the marriage they plan, except that it offers the girl a more reliable husband 
than she would find in the lazy servant put forward by the father. 

These changes in plot subserve still other changes. Machiavelli is interested in 
various types of love. The man of seventy with a foolish passion for the girl he 
has brought up is made comic, but he is not only that, as in the Latin. In the 
Italian, his wife in soliloquy gives a long account of the worthy life he led be- 
fore this passion came upon him (2.4). This is at least interesting as a view of 
the activity of a Florentine burgher. When bitter experience puts him out of 
the humour that has ravaged him, he again becomes an honorable citizen. In 
the son, Machiavelli represents another type of love. One of the scenes added to 
the first act is a soliloquy in which the young Cleandro compares the lover to 
the soldier; he has also another soliloquy beginning “Oh miseria di chi ama” 
(3.2)! 

Plautus relies in part on horseplay. The rival servants come to blows (2.6); 
the disguised bride publicly uses his strength on the bridegroom (4.4); the old 
man fears a beating from both his servant and his wife (5.4), In Clizia the bride’s 
virile conduct during the wedding procession becomes merely the observation of 
the two old men that she is taller than they had realized. Niccolé turns still more 
toward the intellectual by using a theme of which his age never tired, that of 
Fortune, who gives up her usual habit, mentioned in The Prince, of befriending 
young men, and shows her instability by taking the side of an old one (4.1). 
But Machiavelli does not add merely serious things to the Latin plot. More 
subtly comic than anything in Plautus is the passage in which Nicomaco tells 
of the aphrodisiacs with which, like Chaucer’s January, he will arm himself 
(4.2). 

When the play is read in comparison with the Casina, Machiavelli is seen to 
have had in his consciousness, or in his sub-consciousness, the Florentine scene; 
his play is rooted in the comic artist’s observation of mankind, which enables him 
to avoid, perhaps unconsciously, some of the pitfalls set for him by the Roman 
plot. In the vigor of its language, too, the play shows the independence of its 
author’s spirit. It throws off classical bondage and becomes a work to be judged 
on its own merits to such an extent that a reader has no difficulty in believing that 
its author would be capable of Mandragola.‘ Even the latter play, extraordinary 
as it is, is not quite free from Plautus and Terence. One of its merits is the au- 
thor’s developed consciousness of Florence, less clearly seen in Clizsia. Andria and 
then Clizia seem, indeed, a series of preliminary studies leading toward Man- 
dragola. 

But obvious as such a series seems when one reads the plays, it does not fit the 
usual interpretation of their dates. Difficult though it is to imagine Machiavelli 


* See Luigi Russo, Machiavelli (Rome, 1945), p. 142. 
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producing Clizia after Mandragola—and the more difficult when Clisia is dis- 
missed as a mere imitation—scholars have united in supposing that he did. Tom- 
masini, however, shows some feeling that such a sequence is unsatisfactory: 


La Clisia @ imitazione vivace, anche dove par essere traduzione. Le aggiunte che il Machia- 
velli introdusse nell’azione furono ispirate pid o meno da sentimento artistico. . . . E so- 
pratutto poi lo spettatore non s’accorge d’aver dinanci la riproduzioned’una antica comedia, 
non crede d’aver che fare con una traduzione. Tutto v’é raggiornato, vivificato, reso attuale 
e palpabile: luoghi, tempi, persone, allusioni, costumi. Chi imita cos? s’educa a creare; e 
questa seconda comedia, tanto inferiore alla Mandragola, e comparsa dopo di essa, ebbe 
probabilmente ad aver assai prima le sue lontane origini.$ 


For all his praise of Clisia, Tommasini cannot quite accept it as succeeding 

Mandragola. 
The belief that Mandragola came first seems founded entirely on the following 

passage in Clizia:* 

Nicomaco. E’ non si pud andare ad altri che a frate Timoteo, che é nostro confessoro di casa 
ed é uno santarello, ed ha gia fatto qualche miracolo. 

Sofronia, Quale? 

Nicomaco. Come, quale? Non sai tu che per le sue orazioni monna Lucrezia di messer Nicia 
Calfucci, che era sterile, ingravidd? 

Sofronia. Gran miracolo, un frate fare ingravidare una donna! Miracolo, sarebbe, se una 
monaca la fecessi ingravidare ella [2.3}! 


Here evidently are characters from Mandragola. Here are the sterility of Monna 
Lucrezia and the rascality of Frate Timoteo. But one important feature is lack- 
ing: the “pozione fatta di mandragola”’ (2.5), on which the name and the whole 
plot of the great comedy depend. In the present comedy, the prayers of Frate 
Timoteo do not cause Lucrezia’s pregnancy but are exerted only for her well- 
being while getting rid of the poisonous effects of the medicine (3.11). It seems 
incredible that Machiavelli would give his plot incorrectly. But either he did 
falsify it, or the passage does not refer to Mandragola as we have seen it. It might 
refer to an early comedy of Messer Nicia or of Calimaco,’ or to a Comedia di 
Callimaco et di Lucresia,® in which the medicine of mandrake did not appear. It 
is easy to imagine a plot in which Frate Timoteo through pretended prayers, 
joined with a deceptive assumption of the form of the Angel Gabriel, or some 
such device, did cause the pregnancy of Monna Lucrezia. Is it possible that the 
names carried some sort of local reference that Machiavelli availed himself of?* 
But whatever the situation, the reference in Clizia does not fit Mandragola. If 
such unfitness is of any moment, this part of Clizia cannot have been composed 
after the present form of Mandragola. 


5 Oreste Tommasini, La Vita e gli Scritti di Niccold Machiavelli (Rome, 1897-1911), 1, 
418-419. 

* E.g., Russo, p. 141. 

7 Machiavelli, Lettere familiari, ed. Alvisi (Firenze, 1883), pp. 410, 452, 474. 

8 So Mandragola was entitled on the first printing. For a facsimile see the ed. by S. De- 
benedetti, Bibliotheca Romanica, no. 123 (Strasburgo), p. 25. 

* Russo (p. 140) suggests proverbial quality derived from Machiavelli. 
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Clizia contains within itself material that has been used to determine its date. 
The year 1494 is given in the text; the little Clizia was left in Florence just be- 
fore the battle of the Taro, in 1495, eleven years before the ideal date of the 
play (1.1). Though such an argument must be used with caution,!® it seems un- 
likely that the author would have written “dodici anni sono, nel 1494” (1.1), 
before those twelve years had elapsed. In the prologue, moreover, he speaks of 
a few years as having gone by since the events took place. If all this is taken 
literally, the earliest date for Clizia is 1509. In Mandragola also the author uses 
the expedition of King Charles VIII to Italy, in 1494, as a point of reference. 
Callimaco lived in Paris for ten years after that date (1.1). Then he heard of 
Madonna Lucrezia, and came to Florence. In the prologue the story of the play 
is called “Un nuovo caso in questa terra nato.”” The word nuovo is apparently used 
here in the sense of inauditus," strange, remarkable. The general effect of the 
play is contemporary. The year 1512, the latest favored by one recent student,” 
would fit well enough, and would allow a possible three years between Clizia and 
Mandragola. Perhaps the interval was shorter; those who see relationship between 
the two comedies can easily imagine the author as going immediately from one 
to the other. This is the easier in proportion as the dates of the two are put later." 

It appears, then, that the sequence, Andria, Clizia, and Mandragola—with the 
author moving always toward fuller independence—is the order in which the three 
works actually came into being. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 

Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


1° Tommasini, p. 414 and n. 2. He likewise rejects attempts to find an exact date for 
Mandragola (p. 484). 

1 Filippo Venuti da Cortona, Diétionario Volgare e Latino (Bolonia, 1578). 

12 F, D. Colimore, “The Date of Machiavelli’s Mandragola,” MLN, tv (1940), 526-528. 
Debenedetti believes it posterior to 1513 (ed. cét., p. 6). Russo (p. 139) believes that it “fu 
composta negli anni o nei mesi vicini all’ aprile de] 1520.” 

13 Russo (pp. 143 ff.) discusses Clizia as the work of an old man. 


5. ARTHURIAN NAMES: ARTHUR 


I wish to make a correction in my essay on “Arthur” in the June number of 
PMLA. On page 590 I state that Professor Jackson overlooked my article in 
MLN, tvut “for an unaccountable reason.”” He informs me that when my article 
appeared in 1943 he was away on war service and therefore did not see it. That is 
an excellent reason, and I should not have termed it “unaccountable.” I am sure 
that whoever reads my articles will realize how much I esteem Professor Jackson 
and admire his scholarship. 
Wittiam A. NiTzE 
Los Angeles 


1 Minor correction: pp. 589 and 592 read Tribruit, not Tribuit. 
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6. “CONCEPTION IS A BLESSING” 


Joun E. Hankins in his interesting article, ‘‘'Tamlet’s ‘God Kissing Carrion’: 
a Theory of the Generation of Life” (PMLA, ixtv, 507-516) suggests a possible 
theological interpretation to the lines: ‘‘For if the sun breed maggots in a dead 
dog, being a good kissing carrion [or ‘god, kissing carrion’]...” (um, ii, 181). 
He points out that the belief in the generative power of the sun was not merely 
a pagan concept and (p. 515) quotes from Alanus de Insulis to show that the 
worm born in putrifying flesh by the power of the sun was regarded by medieval 
theologians as a symbol representing Christ, who was born of carnal flesh and 
without masculine seed. 

It is noteworthy that the association of solar generation with the conception 
of Christ is not to be found alone among the writings of the Schoolmen. It was 
an idea not infrequent in popular literature during the Renaissance and appears 
in a form which suggests an extension to the meaning of Hamlet’s reference to 
Ophelia: “Let her not walk in the sun. Conception is a blessing, but not as 
your daughter may conceive.” One of the most common figures used in carols 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to describe the conception of the Virgin 
Mary is that of the sun shining through glass. Many early English carols contain 
couplets like this one from “In Bethelem That Fayre Cite” (c. 1500): 


Ryght as the son shynyth on the glasse, 
So Cryste Jesu in Owr Lady was." 


The figure attempts to explain the virginal character of Mary after conception 
by likening the engendering action of the Holy Ghost to that of the sun which 
shines through the pure glass without harming it or causing any change in its 
condition. The idea of divine light is often associated with the image. For ex- 
ample, the last line of the stanza from which the above couplet was quoted reads: 
“O lux beata Trinitas.” The purity of the glass as exemplifying the nature of the 
Virgin is also emphasized frequently in the carols: 

The glasse is more pure and itte wasse 

Throughe the which the sone did schyne; 

So ys this meyde throughe whom did passe 

The Sone of God by grace dyuyne.? 


The comparison is carried even further by likening Mary after conception to 
the lantern as the container of the divine light. In a number of carols arranged as 
orisons Mary is addressed thus: 


O lanterne of eternall light, 
Moost pure and clene, most clere and bright.* 


The figure is used in other types of literature as well. An interesting treatment of 
the idea is to be found in the Liber Festivalis: 


' Richard L. Greene, The Early English Carols (Oxford, 1935), p. 16. 
2 [bid., p. 36. 
3 [bid., p. 142. 
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Thus may I liken our lady resonably to a precious stone that is called onex, and is as clere 
as cristalle, and shall of kynde, whan the sonne shyneth hote on hym, opene and receyve a 
drope of the dewe of heuen in to hym, and thenne closeth him ageyn ty! rx monethes after, 
and than hit openeth and falleth out a stone of the same kynde, and so closeth ageyn as 
close as euer hit was wythouten wemme, and neuer openeth after. Thus our lady, that was 
as clere as ony cristalle. .. . 4 


Even among devotional writings the figure is not uncommon. One of the most 
widely known was probably that of St. Augustine. In the sixth Lectio for Matins 
on the Third Sunday in Advent he says: 


Solis radius specular penetrat, et soliditatem ejus insensibili subtilitate pertransit . . . ad 
ingressum et egressum ejus specular integrum perseverat. Specular ergo non rumpit radius 
solis: integritatem virginis ingressus aut egressus numquid vitiare poterat deitatis?® 


Of course it would be ridiculous to assert that Hamlet’s remarks refer to the 
conception of the Virgin other than by way of contrast and irony. The entire 
force of his words is directed toward the frailty of this flesh and not towards its 
purity. He first tells Polonius that he is a pander (fishmonger) and then, upon 
his denial, wishes that he were at least as chaste (honest) as one, and adds that 
as this world goes chastity is to be found in one man in ten thousand, for even the 
sun is not chaste—it begets worms in dead bodies. At this point it is possible, in 
line with Hankins’ quotation from Alanus, that Hamlet recognizes in solar gen- 
eration a familiar theological figure for the Incarnation of Christ in sinful flesh 
upon which the sentence of death had been executed. And so he adds (if War- 
burton’s emendation is correct), “being a god, kissing carrion.’”’ He then appears 
to break the chain of ideas with the sudden question: ““Have you a daughter?” 
But the shift from “kissing carrion” to Ophelia does not represent a missing 
link in the thought. Shakespeare several times uses the word carrion as a term of 
disparagement to living persons, sometimes implying frailty. Mistress Quickly 
is referred to in The Merry Wives of Windsor as “that foolish carrion” (1, iii, 
189). Capulet rages at Juliet as “you green-sickness carrion!”’ (Im, v, 157). And 
in Troilus and Cressida Diomedes after referring scornfully to Helen as a whore 
speaks of her “contaminated carrion weight” (Iv, i, 71). And so it is not strange 
that Hamlet, preoccupied with moral corruption, should break off his sentence at 
“kissing carrion” with the question “Have you a daughter?” The sun’s action 
as a figure of the Incarnation perhaps suggests the other figure as his mind shifts 
to the fair Ophelia, that of the Virgin Mary conceiving immaculately like a glass 
receiving sunlight. But the situation is only ironically similar. Therefore the ad- 
vice, “Let her not walk in the sun.”” Adams suggests that here Hamlet refers to 
Claudius and warns Polonius concerning “that adulterate beast” whose libidi- 
nous nature might ensnare his daughter. And while the words should probably 
be regarded as a part of his “antic disposition” rather than as a warning, which 
he could hardly expect Polonius to understand, Adams is probably right as to 


* Caxton’s ed., 1483. Quoted by Todd in The Works of Edmund Spenser, Variorum Edi- 
tion (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934), 11, 250. 

5 Br. Sar. 1, col. cvi. Quoted by Greene, p. 357. 

® Hamlet, ed. Joseph Quincy Adams (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1929), pp. 237-238. 
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the general import of the remark. It is possible, then, that Hamlet recognizes in 
the religious implications of his words a striking incongruity or grim jest. Unlike 
Mary’s, Ophelia’s virginity is in danger. “Conception is a blessing, but not as 
your daughter may conceive.” The Virginal Conception like the sun shining 
through pure glass is a blessing to all mankind, but a conception by too much 


exposure to the voluptuous sun of Denmark would be no more a blessing than the 
spawn of the sun in decomposing matter. 

Hamlet’s aversion to, and yet fixation upon, all that is carnal in this life— 
this too, too solid flesh—is powerfully expressed in the passage by the juxta- 
position of the image of solar generation of maggots in animal flesh with that of 
human generation of man in woman’s flesh, and his antipathy is apparently rein- 
forced by the use of figures with underlying religious associations quite the op- 
posite from the actual meaning of his remarks. 

Evan K. GrBson 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


7. MELVILLE AND DANTE 


WHEN giving, in his recent article on “Melville’s Pierre and Dante’s Inferno,’ 
a list of references to pages in the published writings of Herman Melville on which 
are to be found references and allusions to, and echoes from, Dante, G. Giovan- 
nini left unnoticed at least three relevant passages. When Melville wrote in 
Redburn (1849) that “the scene of suffering is a scene of joy when the suffering 
is past; and the silent reminiscence of hardships departed is sweeter than the 
presence of delight,’ he quite possibly had in mind Dante’s reflection that there 
is no greater grief than to recall past joys in time of sorrow (Inferno v, 121 ff.), 
and was consciously inverting it.2 When writing in Pierre (1852), “Let all hope of 
moving her be immediately, and once for all, abandoned,’ he very probably was 
influenced by Cary’s translation of Inferno m1, 9: “All hope abandon...” And 
when writing in Clarel® the following lines (after having already used the phrase 
“the city Dis”)*: “They come: the vengeful vixens strive—The harpies, lo—hag, 
gorgon, drive!’ he quite possibly had in mind the three furies at the gate to the 
City of Dis, who said, “Let Medusa come.”* Cary calls the Furies “hags” (in 


line 44 of Canto 1x), and refers to Medusa as “the Gorgon” (in line 57). 
J. CHESLEY MATHEWS 





University of California, Santa Barbara College 


1 PMLA, tx1v (March, 1949), 70-78. 

2 The Works of Herman Melville (London, 1922-24), v, 388. 

3 Weaver notes the parallel in Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic (New York, 1921), 
p. 109. 

* Works, rx, 455. 

5 Written after his return from Palestine in 1857. 

® Works, xtv (vol. 1 of Clarel), 144. See also Weaver, p. 293; and Israel Potter, in Works, 
x1, 210 and 212, for further use of “City of Dis.” 

7 Works, xv, 97. 

5 Inferno, 1x, 37-54. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
[Continued from PMLA, Lx1v, 91 (Proc.), 611} 


Tue Executive Council met at the Longbarn Restaurant, Palo Alto, California, on the 
evening of Tuesday, September 6, 1949. Present were the President, the First Vice Presi- 
dent, the Executive Officers, and Professors Hubbell, Zdanowicz, Benson, Nordmeyer, 
Torrey, and Malone. The following actions were taken: 


1. Budget for 1950. The Treasurer’s Budget was approved. 


2. Travelling allowance. The Council renewed the appropriation of $500 per annum to the 
Secretary for travel in connection with Association business. 


3. Spring meeting of the Council. This was scheduled to take place on Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, March 31, April 1-2, 1950. 


4. Appointments: 

(a) Development Committee. Professor Sherburn was appointed a member. 

(b) American Bibliography. The question of terms of office was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Revision of the Constitution for discussion. 

(c) Graduate Record Examinations. A request for nominations to a committee was re- 
ferred to the Advisory Committee with power. 


5. Development Commitiee. The Committee was requested to seek specific powers from 
the Council. In general the Council authorized the Secretary, or any member of the De- 
velopment Committee, to request from individuals or from foundations financia] support 
for any of the established activities of the Association. 


6. Microfilm publication. The Council endorsed sympathetically a plan, outlined by the 
Secretary, for sponsorship by the Association of a series of books to be published on micro- 
film. It was agreed that while books in this series would be chosen because their audience 
was too limited to justify conventional publication, manuscripts would be chosen on the 
basis of scholarly merit, and the published microfilm would be sent out for reviews, listed 
in the annual bibliographies, advertised in PA/LA, and otherwise treated like any other 
publication sponsored by the Association. The working out of practical details was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Publications. 


7. UNESCO translations. The Secretary was instructed to inform the U. S. National 
Commission that the Association finds it inadvisable to participate officially in the transla- 
tions project until the scope of the project is more clearly and practically defined and until 
assurances are given of adequate financial support. Future negotiations with the U. S. 
National Commission were referred to the Committee on International Cultural Coopera- 
tion, which was asked to make recommendations to the Council. 


8. Discussions. There was brief discussion of Group-sponsored publications, linguistic 
rotation in the election of Officers, and current problems of international cooperation. 


9. Messages. The Secretary was instructed to communicate to Mr. Kimball, the Manag- 
ing Trustee, and to Professor Long, Secretary emeritus, the thanks of the Council for 
devoted service to the Association and the Council’s regret at their absence from the 1949 
meeting. 

WiuiaM R. PARKER, Secretary 
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U of Alabama 
Amherst C 
U of Arizona 


U of Arkansas 
Brooklyn C 

Brown U 

Bryn Mawr C 

U of Buffalo 

Butler U 

California State 

U of California (Berkeley) 
U of California (Los 

Angeles) 

Chicago Public 

U of Chicago 

Chico State C 

U of Cincinnati 
Claremont C 

U of Colorado 
Columbia (S.C.) 
Columbia U 
Connecticut C 
Cornell U 
Dartmouth C 
Detroit Public 

Duke U 

Emory U 

U of Florida 
Fordham U 
George Washington U 
Harvard U 
Haverford C 

U of Hawaii 
Hunter C 
Huntington 
U of Illinois 
Indiana U 
U of Iowa 
Johns Hopkins U 
Joint Universities, Nash- 

ville 


Al List of Libraries 


HAVING STANDING ORDERS FOR MLA BOOKS 


U of Kansas 

U of Kentucky 

Kenyon C 

Landsbokasafn Islands, 
Bibliothéque Nationale 

Lehigh U 

Lincoln U 

U of London 

Los Angeles Public 

Louisiana U 

Loyola U (New Orleans) 

McGill U 

U of Maine 

U of Maryland 

U of Melbourne 

Miami U (Oxford, O.) 


U of Miami (Coral Gables, 


Fla.) 
Michigan State C 
U of Michigan 
Minneapolis Public 
U of Minnesota 
U of Mississippi 
U of Missouri 
Mount Holyoke C 
U of Nebraska 
U of Nevada 
Newberry 
New Mexico A & M C 
U of New Mexico 
New York Public 
New York State 
New York U 
U of North Carolina 
Women’s C, U of North 
Carolina 
Northern Illinois S T C 
Northwestern U 
U of Notre Dame 
Oakland Public 
Ohio State U 
Ohio U 


U of Oklahoma 
U of Oregon 
Pennsylvania State C 
U of Pennsylvania 
Carnegie, Pittsburgh 
U of Pittsburgh 
Princeton U 
Principia C 
Queens C (Flushing) 
Rice Institute 
U of Rochester 
Rutgers U 
Smith C 
U of Southern California 
Southern Methodist U 
Spring Hill C 
Stanford U 
St. Bonaventura C 
St. Louis U 
Swarthmore C 
Temple U 
U of Tennessee 
U of Texas 
Tulane U 
U of Utah 
Valparaiso U 
Vassar C 
U of Virginia 
State C of Washington 
Washington U (St. Louis) 
U of Washington 
Wayne U 
Wellesley C 
Wesleyan U 
Western Reserve U 

Willamette U 

Williams C 
U of Wisconsin 

Yale U 

Yeshiva U 

[total 118] 


Discounts: To libraries having standing orders, go per cent. 


Orders or inquiries should be addressed to the Treasurer, Modern Language 
Association, 100 Washington Square East, New York 3, N.Y. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

ALLE, Joun G., Jr., Asst. Prof. Eng., 
George Washington Univ., Washington, 
D.C. 

ANDERSON, RicHarp C., Instr. French, 
Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif. 

AUERBACH, Ericn, The Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 

DE BarLiov, CLEMENS, Asst. Prof. German, 
Univ. of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

BALDRIDGE, Marie, Asst. Prof. Educ., 
Pennsylvania State Coll., State College, 
Pa. 

Becker, Davin W., Eng. Dept., Miami 
Univ,, Oxford, Ohio 

BENARDETE, Doris, Asst. Prof. Eng., New 
Mexico School of Mines, Socorro, N. M. 

Betz, Paut R., Instr. Eng., St. Joseph’s 
Coll., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brncer, Norman H., German Dept., Univ. 
of Kentucky, Lexington 29, Ky. 

Backer, Irwin R., Eng. Dept., Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 

BONNIN, GUNTHER M., Asst. Prof. German, 
Kalamazoo Coll., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BuriAN, ORHAN, Dil Fakultesi, Ankara 
Univ., Ankara, Turkey 

CAMPBELL, ALPHONSUs P., Prof. Eng., St. 
Thomas Coll., Chatham, N. B. 

CarpweELL, Guy A., Chm. Eng. Dept., 
Washington Univ., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

CaTER, CATHERINE, Moorhead State Teach- 
ers Coll., Moorhead, Minn. 

Corrin, T. P., Eng. Dept., Denison Univ., 
Granville, Ohio 

CorrMan, STANLEY K., Jr., Eng. Dept., 
Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

CoucuMAN, Gorpon W., Moravian Coll. for 
Women, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Da.ey, ARTHUR Stuart, Eng. Dept., Univ. 
of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

Daty, SARALYN, Head Eng. Dept., Coll. of 
Emporia, Emporia, Kan. 

Davies, Parties GeorceE, Instr. Eng., 
City Coll. of San Francisco, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

DeBropt, Donan G., Eng. Dept., Univ. of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


Ditwortu, Ernest N., Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Lehigh Univ., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Diwuick, RALPH Epwarp, Northwestern 
Univ., Evanston, Ill. 

Doo.itrLe, James, Dept. Rom. Langs., 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio 
DreyYeER, KENNETH, Instr. French, North- 

western Univ., Evanston, Ill. 

Dummer, E. Heyse, Library, Bradley 
Univ., Peoria, Ill. 

Dunsar, Viora, Eng. Dept., Western Re- 
serve Univ., Cleveland 6, Ohio 

DurHAM, Partie, Eng. Dept., Elmhurst 
Coll., Elmhurst, Ill. 

Erket, Frep, Jr., Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

FasiAn, Donan L., Instr. Spanish, Univ. 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Il. 

Foster, FRANCES ALLEN, Eng. 
Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Fritz, ALPHONSE JosEPH, Instr. Eng., 
Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

FUNDERBURG, MARGARET, Lake Forest 
Coll., Lake Forest, Ill. 

Gipson, WILLIAM M., Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
New York Univ., New York 3, N. Y. 
GICOVATE, BERNARDO, Univ. of Oregon, 

Eugene, Ore. 

Gittet, JosePpH EvGENE, Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

Giius, EvERETT ALDEN, Eng. Dept., Texas 
Technological Coll., Lubbock, Tex. 

Gurxon, Niet, Knox Coll., Galesburg, III. 

Gross, RoBert Russet, Eng. Dept., 
Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg, Pa. 

GUNNELL, KATHARINE M., Eng. Dept., 
Coll. of Emporia, Emporia, Kans. 

Haset, Hersert P., Eng. Dept., Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

HALt, James, Eng. Dept., Univ. of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

HAnssEN, SExsy, Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Alabama, University, Ala. 

Harrison, GEORGE B., Prof. Eng. Dept., 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hotman, Harriet R., Winthrop Coll., 

Rock Hill, S. C. 


Dept., 
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Hott, Parmer C., Benton Harbor High 
School, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Honour, Marcaret C., Univ. of Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Jacoss, Horace, German Dept., Univ. of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Jakosson, Roman, Prof. Slavic Langs. & 
Lits., Harvard Univ., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

JAMESON, RICHARD Trask, Dept. Mod. 
Langs., Florida State Univ., Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

JANSEN, WILLIAM Hvcu, Eng. Dept., Univ. 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Jounson, SAMUEL F., Asst. Prof. Eng., New 
York Univ., New York 3, N. Y. 

Jones, ARTHUR E., Jr., Drew Univ., Madi- 
son, N. J. 

Joost, Nicuotas, Asst. Prof. Eng., Loyola 
Univ., Chicago 26, Ill. 

KALuiicu, MartTIN, Eng. Dept., S. D. State 
Coll., Brookings, S. D. 

Kaus, GERMAINE L., Chm. Dept. Mod. 
Langs., State Teachers Coll., Shippens- 
burg, Pa. 

VON KUENSSBERG, DIETLINDE, Dept. Mod. 
Langs., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, 
Neb. 

LiprPeRT, GERTRUDE J., Instr. German & 
Eng., Mississippi Coll., Clinton, Miss. 
Lonc, E. Hupson, Prof. Eng., Baylor 

Univ., Waco, Tex. 

Lonc, RicHarp A., Instr. Eng., West Vir- 
ginia State Coll., Institute, W. Va. 

Lonctin, Ray C., Eng. Dept., Columbia 
Univ., New York 27, N. Y. 

Loram, Ian C., German Dept., North- 
western Univ., Evanston, Il. 

Marcus, MITCHELL, Eng. Dept., Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Marsh, Puitie M., Eng. Dept., Miami 
Univ., Oxford, Ohio 

MARSHALL, JAMEs F., French Dept., Whit- 
tier Coll., Whittier, Calif. 

Marti, WILLarp E., Jr., Assoc. Prof. and 
Chm. Eng. Dept., Hartwick Coll., 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

McCain, JoHN WALKER, JR., Assoc. Prof. 
Eng., Mississippi Southern Coll., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 

McCuLLeNn, Josepu T., Jr., Asst. Prof. 


Eng., Texas Technological Coll., Lub- 
bock, Tex. 

McDoweELt, Frepericx P. W., Instr. Eng., 
State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
MerzporF, Ropert F., Harvard Univ., 

Cambridge 38, Mass. 

MEYER, GERALD Dennis Lect. Eng., Univ., 
of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Mites, Etton R., Eng. Dept., Sul Ross 
State Coll., Alpine, Tex. 

O’DELL, W. H. Srerc, Massachusetts Inst. 
of Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Outver, James B., Eng. Dept., Boston 
Univ., Boston 15, Mass. 

Orr, J. Coxtins, Dept. Mod. Langs., 
Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 

Ors1n1, NAPOLEONE G., Chm. Dept. Comp. 
Lit., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

Owens, RoBErT R., Eng. Dept., Univ. of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

PasiINnETTI, Prer-Mari1a, Asst. Prof. Italian 
and Humanities, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

PaTToN, JOHN JoseEpnu, Instr. Eng., Villa- 
nova Coll., Villanova, Pa. 

Pearce, Roy Harvey, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio 
Petre, W. Frepric, Little Rock Junior 

Coll., Little Rock, Ark. 

PotitzER, Rosert Louis, Instr. Rom. 
Langs., Univ. of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Wash. 

Popkin, Henry, Eng. Dept., Queens Coll., 
Flushing, N. Y. 

PRESTON, FreD L., Denison Univ., Gran- 
ville, Ohio 

Rose, STANLEY Linn, Dept. Spanish & 
Port., Univ. of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 

Rosperts, DoNALD R, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Bradley Univ., Peoria 5, Ill. 

Roserts, Eunice C., Dean of the College, 
Lindenwood Coll., St. Charles, Mo. 

Roperts, J. Russewt, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Pacific Univ., Forest Grove, Ore. 

Rupy, WituaM, Dept. Slavic Langs., 
Wayne Univ., Detroit 1, Mich. 

SALTSMAN, NATALIE ANTOINETTE, Miss 
Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn. 

ScHLOCHAUER, Ernst J., Instr. Eng., Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Saw, JoserH Tuomas, Asst. Prof. Slavic 
Studies, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, 
Ind. 

SHEA, BERNARD D., Eng. Dept., North- 
western Univ., Evanston, III. 

SHOEMAKER, NerILteE, Head Eng. Dept., 
Baldwin-Wallace Coll., Berea, Ohio 

SIEGEL, Pavut N., Assoc. Prof. Eng., Ripon 
Coll., Ripon, Wis. 

SoBoLevitcH, SERGE, Instr. Rom. Langs., 
Washington Univ., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Soxo.orr, BENJAMIN A., Eng. Dept., Univ. 
of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 

Spritz, Tuomas A., Instr. Eng., The City 
Coll., New York, N. Y. 

Sprott, SAMUEL Ernest, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
McGill Univ., Montreal, Canada 

STATLER, MARGARET H., Eng. Dept., Univ. 
of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 

STEINER, HERBERT, Assoc. Prof. German, 
Queens Coll., Flushing, N. Y. 

SUMMERELL, JosePH Howarp, Instr. Eng., 
Wayne Univ., Detroit 1, Mich. 

STANTON, STEPHEN S., Instr., Williams 
Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 

TALBERT, Ernest W., Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

THORNTON, RosBert D., Eng. Dept., Univ. 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Topp, Wit.taAM B., Prof. and Head Eng. 
Dept., Salem Coll., Winston-Salem 2, 
N.C. 

VANCE, CHARLES MICHAEL, Dept. Spanish, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

VANDIVER, EpwARD PINCKNEY, JR., Prof. 
Eng., Furman Univ., Greenville, S. C. 

VarRGAS-BARON, ANfBAL, Dept. Rom. 
Langs., Univ. of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Wash. 

Warinc, WALTER WEYLER, Eng. Dept., 
Kalamazoo Coll., Kalamazoo 49, Mich. 
Werte, Louis, The Citadel, Charleston, 

&. C. 

Waite, Harotp N., Eng. Dept., Texas 

Technological Coll., Lubbock, Tex. 


Wiurams, Pup, Jr., Duke Univ., Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

Zrectscumip, A. J. Friepricu, Univ. of 
Akron, Akron 4, Ohio 


VACANCIES* 


Berea Coit., Berea, Kentucky; instr.; 
French; 1950-51 only; address Louis 
Smith, Dean. 

Connecticut Cott., New London, Conn.; 
English; American Literature; asst. 
prof.; address Dorothy Bethurum, chm. 

CorNELL UNIV., Ithaca, N. Y.; English 
literature; asst. prof.; 1950-51; Ph.D.; 
state special field of interest; address 
Francis E. Mineka, chm. 

Univ. or Detaware, Newark, Del.; instr.; 
Sept. ’50; Ph.D. in Spanish; male; ad- 
dress E. C. Byam, head Dept. of Mod. 
Langs. 

DvuquEsNE Univ., Pittsburgh 19, Pa.; 
speech, play directing; salary not below 
$3000; address J. M. Purcell, chm. 

DvuguEsNE UNIv., Pittsburgh 19, Pa.; 
English; American lit. Ph.D.; salary 
not below $3000; address J. M. Purcell, 
chm. 

New York Univ., Wash. Sq. Coll.; Ger- 
man; Ph.D.; instr. $3000—3500; address 
Ernst Rose, chm. 

Ovacuita Cott., Arkadelphia, Ark.; Eng- 
lish; Ph.D.; head of dept.; minimum 
salary $4000; address J. R. Grant, Pres. 

OBERLIN COLL., Oberlin, Ohio; French; 2 
instrs.; Ph.D.; 25-35; $3000-3500; ad- 
dress Henry A. Grubbs, head, Dept. of 
Rom. Langs. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLL., State College, 
Pa.; Spanish (primarily) & French; male, 
Ph.D.; instr.; $3600; address R. J. 
Clements, head, Dept. of Rom. Langs. 

Univ. oF REDLANDS, Redlands, Calif.; 
Spanish; Ph.D.; foreign residence, protes- 
tant; Asst. Prof.; $3600-3900; address 
George H. Armacost, Pres. 


* Letters of application should contain full data on academic experience and publica- 
tions, and also directions for obtaining credentials. Since many departments lack adequate 
clerical assistance, applicants should expect no more than a brief, formal acknowledgment 
of their letters. A reply-postcard might well be enclosed for this purpose. 
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Texas CnrisTIAN Univ., Fort Worth, 
Texas; instr.; English; address T. C. 
Crenshaw, head English Dept. 

Datxousie Univ., Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
prof. of mod. langs. & head of dept.; ad- 
dress Dean George E. Wilson. 

INDIANA Untv., Bloomington, Ind.; Eng- 
lish; 35-45 yrs.; Ph.D.; director of com- 
position; publications in composition 
texts, techniques; probable rank assoc. 
prof.; approx. salary $5000; address 
Russell Noyes, chm. 

INDIANA Untv., Bloomington, Ind.; Eng- 
lish; Ph.D.; instr.; special teaching inter- 
est Bible as lit.; salary $3000-3500; ad- 
dress Russell Noyes, chm. 

MUHLENBERG COLL., Allentown, Pa.; Eng- 
lish; Asst. Prof.; 1950-51; Ph.D.; able to 
teach Old Eng., history of Eng. lang., & 
modern philology; salary not below 
$3800; address Perry F. Kendig, acting 
head. 


New York Univ., Wash. Sq. Coll., New 
York 3, N. Y.; English; 2 instrs., min. 
salary $3000; beg. Feb. 1950; address 
Oscar Cargill, chm. 

Texas CurisTIAN Univ., Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Spanish; Ph.D.; young man; salary not 
below $3000; address Jerome Moore, 
chm. 

Wayne Univ., Detroit 1, Mich.; English; 
instr.; $3000-4200; address Leslie L. 
Hanawalt, chm. 

Sweet Briar Coit., Sweet Briar, Va.; 
English; instr.; Writing and American or 
modern; state special field of interest; 
address Carl Y. Connor, Chm. 

Univ. oF Wyominc, Laramie, Wyo.; 
Spanish mainly, also elementary French 
&/or German; instr. or asst. prof., ac- 
cording to degrees & experience; salary 
$3000-3500; address A. J. Dickman, head 
dept. mod. langs. 





